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Revivalist  preacher 


Portsmouth 

t,  page  22 


^ace  to  face  with  an  ancestor 


The  man 
above  is 
42  years 
old;  the 
one  on 
the  right 
is  9,000. 
DNA 
tests 
show 
they  are 
close 
relatives 


Chris  Mihill  on 
a perfect  match 

AS  FOSSIL  experts  yes- 
terday celebrated  a 
feat  of  science  in 
recovering  human  DNA 
from  a Stone  Age  shall 
found  in  Cheddar  Gorge,  a 
mild-mannered  teacher  was 
coming  to  terms  with  being 
branded  the  direct  descen- 
dant of  the  caveman. 

Scientists  used  state-of- 
the-art  DNA  techniques  to 
establish  a genetic  link  be- 
tween Cheddar  Man  — aged 
9000  -and  . the  oldest  com- 
plete skeleton  found  in 
Britain  — and  history* 
teacher  Adrian  T&rgett, 
aged  42. 

_ ■ The  remains  of  the  Stone 
Age  hunter-gatherer  were 


Meat  row 
backfires 
on  Major 


and  Owen  Bowcott 


History  teacher  Adrian  Target*,  top  left,  and  the  Stone  Age  sknll  fbund  in  1903  in  the  Cheddar  Gorge,  Somerset 


THE  Prime  Minis- 
ter's attempts  to 
maintain  cabinet 

unity  were  crum- 
bling last  night 
after  a new  attack 
on  the  Government’s  version 
of  why  a highly  critical  report 
into  meat  hygiene  was 
suppressed. 

While  John  Major  was  dis- 
missing reports  of  senior  min- 
isters in  open  warfare  as  “lu- 
dicrous”. it  was  being  made 
clear  in  Whitehall  that  some 
of  them  could  barely  conceal 
their  anger  about  Agriculture 
Minister  Douglas  Hogg’s 
handling  of  the  affair. 

There  were  angry  rfa«hp< 
in  the  Common*  on  Thursday 
after  it  emerged  that  the  Min- 
istry cf  Agriculture  had  foiled 
to  publish  vital  new  evidence 
about  possible  causes  of  the 
deadly,-  highly  infectious  dis- 
eases ELcoli,  salmonella  and 
BSE. 

Welsh  secretary  William 
Hague  and  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  WUham 
Wal degrave  — a former  agri- 
culture minister  — were  both 
said  to  be  furious  at  the 
breakdown  in  communica- 
tion between  different  gov- 
ernment departments,  and 
the  wider  implications  of  the 
crisis  spiralling  out  of  con- 
trol. But  Downing  Street 
stressed  that  Mr  Hogg  had 
the  full  backing  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr  Major  was  yesterday 
asked  to  respond  to  claims 
that  Scottish  Secretary 
Michael  Forsyth  was  ‘‘incan- 
descent with  rage”  over  Mr 
Hogg's  failure  to  tell  the  right 
people  in  the  Scottish  Office 


What  they  said 


“The  report  In  its 
final  form  was  always 
intended  as  an 
internal  document, 
so  it  was  not  formally 
published  . . . The 
members  decided 
that  the  report  was 
unsatisfactory.’* 

Douglas  Hogg,  in  the 
Commons  on  Tliursday 

“We  were  told  that 
the  report  in  its  final 
form  was  for 
publication . . . 

We  were  all  happy 
with  the  report.  It 
was  Peter  Soul  (of 
the  Meat  Hygiene 
Service)  who  said  it 
was  too  long,  too 
detailed  and  too 
negative.” 

Biff  Swann,  author  of  tfm 
repent,  yesterday 


about  the  damaging  report  by 
the  Meat  Hygiene  Service. 

An  early  draft  claiming 
that  soiled  meat  in  abattoirs 
could  be  a source  of  Kcoli 
infection,  was  re-written  and 
then  not  published  as  origi- 
nally planned. 

Mr  Forsyth,  who  is  oversee- 


ing an  inquiry  Into  E.coIt  by 
Professor  Hugh  Pennington, 
was  also  described  as  livid 
that  the  report  had  not  been 
passed  to  the  inquiry  team. 

“Where  the  stories  came 
from,  heaven  alone  knows.” 
Mr  Major  insisted  on  a visit 
to  his  Huntingdon  constitu- 
ency yesterday.  “They  were 
ludicrous,  they  are  ludicrous 
and  Michael  Forsyth  has 
made  it  clear  they  are  ludi- 
crous." he  said. 

Earlier  Mr  Forsyth  strenu- 
ously denied  the  claims. 
“What  I am  angry  about  Is 
that  there  is  a suggestion 
there  is  a rift  between  Doug- 
las Hogg  and  I on  the  hand- 
ling of  this  issue.”  he  said. 

Labour  leader  Tony  Blair 
seized  on  tbe  latest  disaster  to 
claim  that  the  Government 
was  “utterly  incapable”  of 
running  the  country,  as  he 
spelled  out  Labour's  plans  for 
a powerful  new  independent 
food  standards  agency. 

Addressing  tbe  Scottish 
Labour  party  conference  in 
Inverness,  he  said  he  had 
asked  the  renowned  food  ex- 
pert Professor  Philip  James 
to  start  work  immediately  on 
the  remit  of  a Food  Standards 
Agency. 

Meanwhile,  the  Govern- 
ment’s version  of  events  came 
under  renewed  assault  yester- 
day when  Bill  Swann,  the 
author  of  the  suppressed  abat- 
toir report,  said  he  had  Meat 
Hygiene  Service  documents 
confirming  the  report  was  in- 
tended for  publication  and 
copies  of  original  submis- 
sions warning  of  the  dangers 
of  Exoli  infections  hi  slaugh- 
ter houses. 
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unearthed  in  Somerset’s 
Cheddar  . Caves  daring 
drainage  work  tn  1903.  Sci- 
entists from  Oxford  Univer- 
sity. together  with  col- 
leagues from  tbe  Natural 
History  Museum  in  Lon- 
don, spent  months  running 


DNA  tests  on  the  bones. 

They  then  took  samples 
from  scores  of  staff  and  pu- 
pils at  Kings  of  Wessex 
Community  School  In  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a link  be- 
tween the  Mesolithic  man 
and  his  modern 
counterparts. 

Ironically.  Adrian,  an 
only  child  with  no  children, 
only  took  port  to  make  up 
the  numbers. 


Adrian’s  wife  Catherine, 
aged  47,  said:  “This  Is  all  a 
bit  of  a surprise  but  maybe 
this  explains  why  be  Ukes 
bis  steaks  rare.  I would  de- 
scribe Adrian  as  a modern 
man  — we  share  all  the 
household  chores  and  be 
loves  cooking." 

The  tests  were  performed 
fora  TV  series  on  archaeol- 
ogy in  Somerset.  Odce Upon 
a Time  in  the  West,  to  be 
shown  this  year. 

Producer  Philip  Priestley 
said:  “We  were  astonished 
to  come  up  with  a result 
We  took  samples  from  chil- 
dren and  teachers  at  Ched- 
dar school  and  people 
whose  families  we  knew 


had  been  in  the  area  far 
generations.  There  are  no 
ifs  or  huts.  The  results 
make  it  100  per  cent  certain 
the  two  men  are  linked 
through  a female  line  of 
descent” 

The  well-preserved  skele- 
ton was  discovered  in  the 
largest  of  100  caverns  in 
Cheddar  Gorge  — Britain’s 
prime  site,  for  Palaeolithic 
human  remains  — and  is 
now  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum. 

Bryan  Sykes,  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Molecular  Medicine 
at  Oxford,  where  the  tests 
were  carried  out  said:  “It 
is  extraordinary  that  the 
DNA  survives  at  alL  but  we 


were  able  to  extract  it  and 
sequence  it" 

He  added:“The  Cheddar 
caves  are  an  excellent  place 
fox-  preservation  as  the  lime- 
stone helps  keep  minerals  in 
the  bane  and  the  DNA  intact 
Mr  Targe tt  said  yester- 
day: "I  was  astonished 
when  the  scientists  said  I 
was  the  descendant'—  I 
only  took  part  to  make  up 
the  numbers.  I find  it  all  a 
bit  overwhelming.  Appro- 
priately enough,  I’m  a his- 
tory teacher  but  1 have  to 
admit  I know  next  to  noth- 
ing about  Cheddar  Man. 

“I  suppose  now  I should 
really  fry  to  Include  him  In 
my  family  free.” 


Social  worker 
jailed  for 
18  years 
for  abusing 
children 


David  Ward 


Two  babies,  one  womb  and  five  parents 


John  Hooper  fn  Rome 


A WORLD  reding  from 
reports  of  tbe  first 
doned  sheep  and  the 
prospect  of  a cloned  human 
was  yesterday  invited  to  come 
to  terms  with  a pair  of  embry- 
onic children,  growing  krone 
womb,  who  have  five  parents. 
A surrogate  mother  in  Rome, 
identified  only  as  “Angela-",  is 
pregnant  with  the  foetuses  <s 
two  different  couples. 

Italy's  health  minister. 
Rosy  Bindy,  a member  of  the 
formerly  Christian  Democrat 
Italian  People’s  Party,  said 
the  case  had  "brought  us  to 
limbs  never  before  crossed”- 
As  tte  leftwing  da fly  news- 


paper LTJnita  noted,  the  un- 
born children  “are  not  twins, 
but  tenants  of  the  same  vnanb”. 

Their  existence  — they  are 
due  in  September  — was 
revealed  by  tbe  controversial 
Italian  gynaecologist  Basquale 
Bflotta.  hi  1995  he  announced 
the  birth  of  a child  two  years 
after  its  mother’s  death. 

His  latest  experiment  met 
with  apoplectic  condemna- 
tion from  the  Vatican.  Father 
Gino  Concern,  a senior  com- 
mentator .for  L’Osseryatore 
Romano,  called  ft,  “another 
step  towards  the  madness  of 

.assisted  procreation”  ■ 

But  the  surrogate  mother 
said  she  was  a practising 
Roman  Catholic  acting  not  for 
money  but  out  of  sympathy 


for  die  two  childless  couples. 

“The  Church  can  say  what  it 
likes,"  she  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing by  the  newspaper  La  Re- 
pubhhea.  “I  remain  a Catholic. 
I believe  in  God.  And  I do  QOt 
mxterstand  why  one  should 
condemn  someone  who  is  try- 
ing to  do  good  for  others." 

Italy  has  no  law  on  test-tube 

babies,  but  its  doctors’  ethical 
code,  approved  two  years  ago, 
rules  out  surrogate  mother- 
hood. Dr  Bilotta  said  tbe  foe- 
tuses were  implanted  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  the  surrogate 
mother  would  give  birth. 

• The  chairman  of  Italy’s 
Federation  of  Medical  Associ- 
ations. Aldo  Paci/said  Dr  Bi- 
lotta would  be  investigated. 
But  he  added:  “A  problem 


arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
doctor  acted  extra-territori- 
ally.  If  he  did  the  operation, 
he  is  responsible  all  foe  same, 
but  it  seems  he  claims  it  was 
a colleague  of  his.” 

In  Switzerland,  doctors  said 
the  implantation  might  be  Il- 
legal under  a 1992  law. 

Dr  Bilotta  said  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  act  by  a short- 
age of  surrogate  mothers.  "In 
Italy,  women  don't  even  want 
to  hear  about  it,”  be  said. 

“Angela”  was  reported  to 
be  aged  35,  foe  wife  of  a sub- 
urban ironmonger  in  Rome, 
and  the  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren, aged  eight  and  10.  She 
said  the  only  payment  she 
had  received  was  to  compen- 
sate her  for  travel  expenses 


and  money  lost  by  being  un- 
able to  work  becaose  of 
severe  morning  sickness.  No 
sums  have  been  revealed. 

She  told  La  Repubblica  she 
felt  she  was  doing  urea  cosa 
beOa  (“a  beautiful  thing”). 
But  she  confessed  to  being 
worried  she  might  become 
emotionally  attached  to  the 
children.  “After  the  birth,  1 
shall  ask  not  to  see  them." 

Dr  Bilotta  said  there  was  no 
possibility  of  the  couples  get- 
ting the  wrong  child,  since 
the  two  foetuses  belonged  to 
different  blood  groups. 

Italy's  lack  of  legislation 
has  led  to  controversial  preg- 
nancies. In  1994  a woman, 
aged  62,  became  the  world's 
oldest  mother. 


Jk  SENIOR  social  worker  de- 
#%scribed  as  a career  paedo- 
phile was  jailed  for  28  years 
yesterday  after  being  found 
guilty  of  is  charges  of  sexu- 
ally abusing  children  at 
homes  in  Cheshire  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire over  20  years. 

Keith  Laverack,  aged  52, 
was  convicted  of  U Charges  of 
buggery  and  four  of  indecent 
assault  on  children  aged  22  to 
16.  Chester  crown  court  beard 
that  he  had  preyed  on  the 
'lost  boys”  in  his  care  like 
Captain  Hook  in  Peter  Pan. 

Laverack,  of  WiJburton. 
Cambridgeshire,  dented  all 
the  charges  and  was  found 
not  guilty  of  six  offences  by  a 
jury  of  eight  women  and  four 
men.  He  is  the  eighth  w»n  to 
be  jailed  in  a series  of  trials 
following  a three-year  investi- 
gation by  Cheshire  police  into 
paedophile  activities  in  three 
homes  In  the  county. 

Laverack,  wearing  a blue 
suit  and  white  shirt  gripped 
the  rail  of  the  dock  in  court 
number  one  as  the  first  guilty 
verdict  was  announced. 
Judge  Huw  Daniel,  who  said 
he  could  not  remember  so  bad 
a case,  passed  sentences  total- 
ling 78  years,  many  of  them  to 
run  concurrently . 


Comment  and  Letters,  8; 
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Arthritis 
Respects  Nobody. 


My  body,  your  body, 
John’s  body 

John  is  one  of  over  1 1 million  men,  women  and  children 
in  Britain  today  who  knew  just  hew  painful  arthritis  and 
rheumatism  can  be. 

The  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Council  is  the  only  major 
UK  charity  financing  medical  research  into  all  aspects  of 
arthritis  and  rheumatic  disease  in  Britain  today. 

rely  on  donations  to  fond  our  many  research 
projects.  Can  you  help  US  today? 
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YOUNG  OR  OLD  - THE  PAIN'S  THE  SAME 


2 CHRONICLE/NEWS 


The  Guardian  Saturday  March  8 1997 


British  woman 
with  three 
years  to  live 
wins  battle  for 
prosecution 
of  fisherman, 
claiming 
that  he 
knowingly 
infected  her 
with  virus 
during 
holiday 
romance 


Janette  Pink  and  Pavlos  Georgian  in  the  Cyprus  mountains,  as  seen  .on  the  BBC's 
Inside  Story  this  week  which  highlighted  her  plight.  Top  left,  Janette  as  she  Is  now 

Cypriot  lover  faces  Aids  charge 


dare  Dyw 

Legal  Correspondent 


A! 


BRITISH  woman 
dying  of  Aids  has  won 
her  battle  to  persuade 
the  Greek  Cypriot 


authorities  to  prosecute  a fish- 
erman she  rflaimB  knowingly 
Infected  her  with  the  Aids  vi- 
rus during  a holiday  romance. 

Attorney  General  Alexan- 
der Markides  said  criminal 
charges  would  be  pressed 
against  Pavlos  Georgiou.  aged 


39,  for  passing  the  virus  on  to 
Janette  Pink,  aged  44,  a div- 
orced mother-of-two. 

She  Maims  Georgion  foiled 
to  warn  her  he  had  the  virus. 

Mr  Markides  said  Geargiou 
would  he  prosecuted  under  Sec- 
tion 190  af  the  Cypriot  penal 


Mother  of  schizophrenic  killer 
hits  out  after  damning  report 


David  Brindhi,  Social 

Sendees  Correspondent 

THE  mother  of  a schizo- 
phrenic who  stabbed 
her  three  times,  and 
killed  her  husband,  yesterday 
denounced  the  failure  to  dis- 
cipline any  care  professionals 
after  an  inquiry  report 
painted  a damning  picture  of 

error  and  incompetence  in 
his  treatment. 

Mary  Collins  accused 
health,  social  services  and 
housing  agencies  in  north 
London  of  ducking  responsi- 
bility for  what  had  happened 
to  her  son,  Martin  MurseU, 
whom  she  visits  every  month 
I in  Rampton  special  hospital, 
Nottinghamshire. 

“He  is  well,  so  wen  with 

j rrniHi^atinn  He  IS  HOt  Vio- 
lent," Mrs  Collins  said  alter 
publication  of  the  report  by  a 
four -strong  inquiry  team- 
“He  can  sit  down  and  have 
a conversation,  laugh  at  jokes 
— even  tell  jokes.  He  could 
have  had  a life  if  they  had 
done  their  job.11 

Although  the  report  is 
highly  critical  of  named  indi- 
viduals involved  in  the  care 
of  Mursell  before  he  attacked 
his  mother  and  stepfather  In 
1994,  the  three  authorities  in- 
volved said  yesterday  that  no- 
body had  been  disciplined. 

Islington  council  and  the 
Camden  and  Islington  com- 
munity services  NHS  trust 
had  each  held  internal  inves- 


Key  points 


The  report  recommends; 

□ Better  co-ordination 
among  health,  housing  and 
social  services. 

□ Government  to  make 
dear  bed  and  breakfast 
accommodation  unsuitable 
for  mentally  ill  people. 

□ Improved  staff  training. 
C Risk  assessment  before 
psychiatric  patients 
discharged  from  hospital. 

£j  More  support  for  carers, 
including  respite  breaks. 

n Only  staff  with  post- 
basic  qualification  in 
mental  care  to  work  with 
seriously  111  patients. 


tigations  and  decided  there 
was  no  case  for  disciplinary 
action.  Each  would  re-assess 
that  in  light  of  the  report,  but 
some  of  the  staff  involved  _ — 
Including  all  those  In  social 
services  — had  left. 

Sylvia  Denman,  who  chairs 
the  Camden  and  Islington 
health  authority  but  did  not 
do  so  in  1994,  said  she  would 
consider  resigning  over  the 
report.  Although  services  had 
much  improved,  she  added, 
they  continued  to  operate 
under  similar  pressures  to 
those  at  the  time  of  the  inci- 
dent “It  would  not  be  sen- 
sible of  me  to  say  that  it  could 
not  happen  again.” 

Mursell,  now  agecL29,  was  a 


Martin  Mursell,  now  in 
Hampton  special  hospital 

j drug  abuser  and  often  refused 
to  take  his  medication.  He  at- 
tacked his  mother  and  and 
stabbed  his  stepfather,  Joe 
Collins,  10  times,  after  being 
Invited  to  their  Islington 
home  for  a tne&L  MurseU  had 
been  released  from  hospital 
two  months  before,  after  go- 
ing to  doctors  for  help  two 
weeks  earlier. 

He  was  jailed  for  life  in  Jan- 
uary last  year,  and  the  Old 
Bailey  judge  ordered  an  in- 
quiry into  his  care  prior  to 
the  attacks. 

Like  other  inquiries  into 
breakdowns  of  the  care  in  the 
community  policy,  the  report 
blames  failure  of  liaison 
among  the  agencies  con- 


cerned and  lads  of  training. 
Hot  it  also  accuses  Norman 
Harvey,  consultant  psychia- 
trist at  the  trust's  Wateriow 
unit  in  Highgnte,  and  Jason 
Taylor,  a former  consultant 
psychiatrist  there,  of  “not  res- 
ponding adequately”  to  the 
danger  posed  by  Mursell 
when  they  discharged  him. 

The  report  acknowledges 
that  doctors’  ability'  to  predict 
violence  fay  patients  Is  “little 
better  than  chance”.  But  Bob- 
art  Ferris,  a forensic  psychia- 
trist on  the  Inquiry  team,  said; 
"There  was  information  about 
Mr  Mursell’s  post  behaviour 
that  should  have  caused  a 
greater  degree  of  concern  and 
a greater  response  by  those 
caring  few  him.” 

I The  inquiry  found  that 
I many  of  MurseU ’s  social  prob- 
lems stemmed  from  failure  fay 
| Islington  council’s  housing  de- 
; partment  to  give  him  proper 
priority.  He  was  repeatedly 
placed  in  bed  and  breakfast  ac- 
commodation, described  by 
the  report  as  wholly  Inappro- 
priate for  bis  needs, 

Lincoln  Crawford,  a barris- 
ter who  chaired  the  inquiry, 
said  MurseU- s homelessness 
had  proved  an  “Intolerable 
burden”. 

He  added  the  public  should 
not  fear  that  the  incidence  of 
violent  attacks  by  mentally  111 
people  was  growing  and 
should  not  lose  tilth  in  care 
in  the  community.  “None  of 
us  believes  the  answer  is  to 
reopen  Victorian  asylums.” 


Tories  plan  hit  squads  for  ‘failing5  schools  in  Labour  areas 


code  for  “negligently  transmit- 
ting a rontngifinic  disease".  The 
prosecution  will  be  the  first 
time  the  law  has  been  used  in 
Cyprus.  If  convicted  Georgou 
feces  up  to  two  years  In  jail  and 
a £1,300  fine,  but  may  not  live 
long  enough  to  pay. 


John  Carvol 

and  Martin  Wainwright 

TORT  manifesto  proposals 
to  send  hit  squads  into 
“foiling”  local  education  au- 
thorities and  seize  control  of 
the  schools  in  a score  of 
Labour  strongholds  will  be 
announced  next  week  by  Gil- 
lian Shephard,  the  Education 
and  Employment  Secretary. 


She  is  planning  to  use  the 
publication  of  the  first 
national  league  tables  of  pri- 
mary school  performance  to 
highlight  Labour’s  responsi- 
bility for  most  of  the  schools 
which  foil  to  get  more  than  a 
tiny  proportion  of  ll-year- 
olds  to  the  expected  standard 
of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic. 

At  the  same  time  a report 
by  the  Office  for  Standards  in 


Education  will  be  released.  | 
criticising  the  education  au- 1 
: thority  responsible  for  the 
Ridings  comprehensive  in 
Haliftx,  which  was  dosed 
temporarily  last  year  after  a 
breakdown  of  order. 

The  report  will  accuse  the 
Labour-run  Calderdale  coun- 
cil, in  West  Yorkshire,  of  poor 
curriculum  support,  bad  com- 
munication, and  contributing 
to  “a  climate  of  hostility  and 


mistrust”  between  the  au- 
thority and  Us  schools. 

Although  Chris  Woodhead. 
the  chief  inspector,  has 
deared  Calderdale  of  failing 
its  statutory  duties,  Mrs  She- 
phard is  expected  to  use  the 
inquiry  as  a model  for  a 
tougher  approach. 

Ministers  would  Instruct 
Mr  Woodhead  to  Inspect  the 
20  authorities  with  the  worst 
educational  results. 
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European  weather  outlook 
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Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


Early  rain  over  Denmark  and  eastern  Sweden  Is 
expected  to  move  east  to  affect  much  of  Finland, 
giving  some  snow  on  low  ground  In  the  north  and 
on  the  hills  In  the  south.  Once  the  rain  dears  much 
of  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway  will  be  bright 
and  blowy  with  sunny  spells  and  a tew  wintry 
showers,  but  il  will  feel  colder  than  in  recent  days. 
Max  lemp  MC. 


A weak  from  will  bring  some  low  cloud  and  local 
drizzle  to  Holland  and  northern  Germany,  but  else- 
where it  will  remain  Rne  and  bright  with  patchy 
doud.  plenty  of  sunshine  and  above  average  tem- 
peratures. Highs  10-15C. 


The  north  will  be  on  the  cloudy  aide  with  only  lim- 
ited sunny  spalls,  but  south  of  Paris  It  should  bo 
very  pleasant  with  plenty  of  sunshine  and  light 
winds.  Max  temp  TMSG  from  north  to  south. 


Another  super  day  with  any  patches  of  eariy-mom- 
Ing  tog  soon  clearing  la  leave  blue  skies  and 
unbroken  sunshine  over  virtually  all  of  Iberia.  Max 
temp  1B-23C. 

Italy; 


One  or  two  showers  may  break  out  In  the  south  but 
most  places  will  be  dry  wWi  a mix  of  cloud*  and 
sunny  spells.  Max  lamp  13-17G. 


It  is  expected  to  be  dry  but  rather  cold  in  northern 
Greece  with  periods  of  sunshine  once  arty  early 
morning  frost  has  cleared  away.  Southern  Greece 
and  the  Islands  are  at  risk  tram  one  or  two  show- 
ers, but  there  should  also  be  a good  deal  of  dry 
and  bright  weather.  Max  temp  10-17C  from  north 
to  south, 
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Copyright  theft  ‘costs  billions 


Where  the  pirates  90 
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. and  where  they  come  from 

--  China:  By  ter  the  world's  largest  producer 

jr  ■ of  pirate  CDs  produeng  an 

rxs\  4-  estimated  iSOmiSon 

Pcate.o<  a year,  most  of  wrtch 

K;.  are  video  CDs. 
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\ a year,  most  of  which 

arevideoCDsL 

’>  X © Bulgaria:  Emerging  as 
Europe's  China,  with 
almost  100  par  cant 
erf  the  12  miBon 
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© Israel:  Area  of 
increasing  concern, 
producing  about  10 
mfflion  pirate  CDs, 
most  of  which  are 
bootleg  live 
recordings  for  the 
Japanese  martcet 
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Source:  IFPt 


The  Spice  Girls  are  hot  sellers  for  counterfeit  producers,  costing  the  singers  an  estimated  13  per  cent  of  their  global  income.  And  the  buyers  may  not  even  notice  they  arc  playing  fakes 


Alarm  as  music  piracy  reaches  record  level 


Industry  watchdogs  demand 
action  to  stop  Bulgaria  flooding 
Europe  and  Russia  with  fake 
CDs,  reports  Stuart  Millar 


THE  European  record- 
ing Industry  yester- 
day launched  a fron- 
tal assault  on  the  j 
large-scale  illegal  i 
production  of  pirate  compact 
discs  in  Eastern  Europe, 
which  is  costing  companies 
and  their  artists  billions  of 
pounds  in  lost  revenue  every  : 
year. 

Industry  representatives 
have  called  on  the  European 
Commission  to  force  the  Bul- 
garian authorities  to  dose 
Eve  CD  plants  which  are  pro- 
ducing Iso  many  pirate  copies 
from  the  biggest-seUing  acts 
that  the  legitimate  music  mar- 


kets have  been  destabilised. 

They  say  the  Bulgarian  gov- 
ernment is  folly  aware  of  die 
activities  of  these  plants,  and 
may  even  be  actively  in- 
volved. Two  of  the  plants  are 
fiitwi  on  state-owned  land  and 
come  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ministry  of  Culture. 

Experts  estimate  the  eco- 
nomic damage  to  the  Euro- 
pean recording  Industry  la  in 
excess  of  £100  million  and  are 
demanding  that  Bulgaria  is 
denied  entry  into  the  EU  until 
the i plants  are  dosed.'  . . . 

Nicholas  Garnett,  director- 
general  of  fhe  International 
Federation  of  the  Phono- 


graphic Industry,  said:  “The 
sheer  size  of  Bulgaria’s  Illegal 
CD  industry,  which  Is  quite 
disproportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  country,  has  created  one 
of  toe  most  serious  interna- 
tional piracy  problems  for  the 
recording  industry.” 

Despite  the  Bulgarian  gov- 
ernment’s rriaims  to  be  tack- 
ling the  problem,  the  use  of 
thg  latest  tracking  technol- 
ogy, called  the  Source  Identi- 
fication Code,  reveals  that 
virtually  all  of  Bulgaria's  CD 
production  is  nipgai,  with  at 
least  12  m Alton  fakM  a year 
swamping  Europe’s  £15 
billion  record  market,  the 
largest  in  the  weald. 

About  10,000  of  tiie  discs 
were  recently  intercepted  at 
Dover,  but  the  bulk  of  the  out- 
put is  sent  to  Holland  before 
being  distributed  across  the 
continent:  Tha  most  recent 
seizures  were  made  in  Fin- 
land and  Greece,  while  a fur- 


ther 1 million  CDs  a month 
are  believed  to  flow  into  Rus- 
sia from  Bulgaria. 

“It’s  clear  the  government 
is  turning  a blind  eye  and  not 
enforcing  the  regulations  be- 
cause it  would  be  simple  to 
stop  at  least  some  of  this  pro- 
duction,"  said  Frances 
Moore.  IFPI’s  European 
affairs  director.  “We  know 
which  plants  are  involved,  we 
could  give  them  the  names 

and  »iIiIm»«m'' 

The  enormous  scale  of  Bul- 
garian operation  illustrates 
the  vast  profits  which  can  be 
made  from  pirate  CDs.  This 
week  it  emerged  that  Oxford- 
shire trading  standards  offi- 
cers have  uncovered  Britain’s 
largest  cache  of  fake  discs, 
seizing  135,000  CDs  with  a 
value  of  £L75  mflUcp 
- The  advent  of  digital  tech- 
nologyiand  the-low-cost  distri- 
bution opportunities  -hffered 
by  the  Internet  have  led  to'  a 
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The  gamine  articles  (left) . J . 
or  near-perfect  fakes?: 
Madonna  (below)  an  the 
Evita  soundtrack  and  singer 
Cetine  Dion  are  among 
current  favourites  for  faking 
DISCS  PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTIN  QOOMM 
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Cheap  copies  beat  genuine  article 


COMPUTER  software 
piracy  has  become  so 
rife  in  some  countries 
that  sales  of  illegal  soft- 
ware copies  outstripped 
those  of  legitimate 
prod.ucts(  writes  Stuart 
Millar. 

The  worst  offenders  are 
China,  Russia  and  the  Far 
East  where  “installer” 
disks  crammed  with  pi- 
rated software  worth  thou- 
sands of  pounds  can  be 
picked  up  for.  a fraction  of 
that  amount. 

The  growth  in  the  Inter- 


net has  added  to  the  prob- 
lem with-  software  being 
moved  around  the  world 

without  control. 

According  to  research 
from  the  international 
Intellectual  Property  Alli- 
ance, pirated  business  soft- 
ware  cost  US  companies 
$7.2  billion  (£4-5  billion)  a 
year  while  entertainment 
software  — - CP-roms  and 
video  games  — lose  $3  .1 
billion  <£1.8.  billion)  to 
pirates.  - 

□ VIDEO  piracy  1ms  sur- 


vived successive  public  in- 
formation campaigns  and 
the  OPA  estimates  that  the 
Hollywood  film  industry 
lost  $2.3  billion  (£1.6 

billion)  In  unauthorised 
sales,  mainly  of  counterfeit 
videos,  in.  1896. 

Despite  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration’s banking  of 
the  Hollywood  cause, 
research  shows  that  almost 
the  entire  market  for  US 
videos  in  China  is  pirated 
and  the  situation  in  Russia 
and  eastern  Europe  Is 
almost  as  serious. 


□ FASHION  and  perfume 
are  heavily  pirated,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Far  East.  The 
problem  has  become  so 
serious  that  last  month  Cal- 
vin Klein  established  a 
worldwide  network  to  un- 
cover copyright  abuse  of 
clothing  and  perfume  lines. 

A raid  on  12  Lancashire 
factories  uncovered  375,000 
pairs  of  pirate  CK  denims, 
while  another  15,000  pairs 
and  almost  3,000  fake 
shirts  made  in  Bangladesh 
were  impounded  in  Finland 
mi  route  to  Russia. 


■ I 


| dramatic  rise  in  global  profits 
from  piracy,  from  Si. -3  billion 
(£875  minion)  in  1991  to  $2.14 
billion  (£1.3  billion)  in  1995, 
the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  available.  The  industry 
says  seizures  indicate  that 
the  pirates*  market  has 
increased  farther. 

China  is  historically  the 
worst  offender,  with  hun- 
dreds of  clandestine  plants, 
many  of  which  are  controlled 
by  the  military  and  regional 
officials.  The  Czech  Republic 
and  Israel  are  also  home  to 
multi-million  dollar  pirating 
industries. 

The  discs  cost  as  little  as  £2 
to  produce  but  can  be  sold  at 
their  full  retail  value  of  up  to 
£15.  Profits  are  tax-free,  and 


manufacturers  can  live  off  the 
bade  of  the  promotional  work 
carried  out  by  the  legitimate 
record  company. 

The  industry  is  dominated 
by  organised  criminal  gangs 
attempting  to  launder  money 
or  raise  large  sums  of  cash 
quickly.  The  discs  are  usually 
transported  by  lorry  on  long 
spindles  carrying  thousands 
of  unboxed  discs,  before  being 
packaged  on  arrival  in  the 
country  where  they  will  be 
sold.  Pirate  CD  shipments 
have  been  discovered  along- , 
side  drugs,  armaments  and  i 
counterfeit  cash  at  European 
borders. 

The  gangs  focus  on  counter- 
feiting work  by  the  most  popu- 
lar international  acts  or  pro- 


ducing unauthorised  compila- 
tion albums.  One  estimate 
puts  the  revenue  lost  by  the 
Spice  Girls  to  piracy  at  13  per 
cent  of  their  global  income. 
Other  acts  to  be  targeted  are 
Celine  Dion.  George  Michael 
Take  That  and  Nigel  Kennedy. 
The  Evict  soundtrack  Ls  also 
among  current  favourites  for 
faking. 

In  the  past,  the  market  was 
hindered  by  poor  quality  but 
pirate  CD  plants  now  use  the 
latest  pressing  technology  to 
manufacture  near-perfect 
fakes.  The  largest  Bulgarian 
plant,  Dzu-Dmon  at  Stara  Za- 
gora.  uses  equipment  adapted 
from  when  it  was  a military 
computer  research  centre 
during  the  Soviet  era. 


"The  quality  of  these 
recordings  is  high  (hanks  to 
digital  technolog)',  but  con- 
sumers should  be  concerned 
because  piracy  on  this  scale 
could  threaten  future  output 
of  their  favourite  artistes,” 
said  Ms  Moore.  “Buyers  of 
the  illicit  CDs  arc  more  likely 
to  notice  fiaws  in  the  packag- 
ing than  the  musical 
reproduction.” 

Rupert  Perry,  chief  execu- 
tive of  EMI  Europe,  said: 
“People  don’t  realise  that  by 
saving  a few  pounds  buying  a 
CD  by  their  favourite  artist 
they  are  jeopardising  the 
future  of  that  artist  because 
there  will  be  no  money  for 
reinvestment.  This  is  theft, 
albeit  on  a massive  scale." 


i 


It  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  our  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a (tee  booklet  at  the  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  USA. 

OF  ALL  THE  HATS  in  Jack  Daniel’s  Hollow,  this  one  earns  the 
most  respect. 

It’s  our  whiskey  taster’s  hat  and  only  a handful  wear  it. 

They’re  the  folks  who  check  to  see  that  our  Tmnessee 
Whiskey  is  properly  mellowed  and  ready  for  bottling. 

(We’ll  run  the  entire  batch  back  through  10  feet  of  hard 
maple  charcoal  if  they  say  it’s  not  smooth  enough.)  If 
you  haven’t  called  for  Jack  Daniel’s  lately,  we  hope  you 
will  soon.  Next  to  the  men  who  wear  this  hat,  you’re 
the  most  important  whiskey  taster  of  all. 
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4 BRITAIN 


Labour  leader  warns  against  complacency 


Blair 
tries 
to  calm 
party 


Ewen  MaeAskiH,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


TONY  Blair,  worried  J 
about  growing  com-  j 
placency,  warned  j 
the  Labour  party  ' 
yesterday  against  | 
becoming  carried  away  with 
polls  indicating  a general ' 
election  landslide. 

In  an  attempt  to  calm  the 
party  in  the  wake  of  this 
week's  climb  in  the  polls  to  a 
lead  of  26  points,  he  told  the 
Scottish  Labour  conference  in  . 
Inverness:  “There  is  only  one  1 
opinion  poll  that  matters  and  | 
that  is  the  one  on  election 
day.  Let  us  never  forget  tbat 
“I  am,  and  remain,  the  eter- 
nal warrior  against 
complacency.” 

In  private.  Labour  MPs  and 
officials  have  come  round  to 
the  view  that  while  the  opin- 
ion poll  lead  will  diminish  in 

‘Only  one  opinion 
poll  matters  and 
that  is  the  one  on 
election  day5 

the  run-up  to  election  day,  an 
overall  majority  of  between  50 
to  100  seats  is  no  longer  im- 
possible. But  they  are 
alarmed  that  this  attitude  is 
9eeping  into  the  public 
domain. 

Fearful  of  a repeat  of  the 
1992  Sheffield  rally  in  which 
Neil  Kinnock’s  triumphalism 
cost  votes,  Mr  Blair  called  on 
the  party  to  guard  against 
complacency  when  he 
addressed  what  was  the  last 
party  conference  before  the 
general  election. 

“From  now  until  the  day  of 
decision  comes,  we  carry  on 
as  we  have  been  doing,  pa- 
tiently. sensibly  building  up 
trust  with  the  British  people, 
with  responsibility  and  hu- 
mility. Even  if  we  win,  and  I 
say  ‘if,  there  will  be  no  vic- 
tory dances.  For  then,  the 
hard  work  in  serving  our 
country  will  begin  in 
earnest" 

Although  Mr  Blair  won  a 
standing  ovation,  tension 
remains  in  the  Scottish  party, 
with  remnants  of  the  left  still 
angry  over  the  leadership's 


surprise  decision  last  year  to 
hold  a referendum  before  in- 
troducing a Scottish  parlia- 
ment They  are  resisting  the 
ditching  of  traditional  party 
policies. 

Mr  Blair  scored  a signifi- 
cant victory  in  the  election  to 
the  party's  Scottish  executive 
last  night,  when  Blairites 
replaced  leftwingers  and  na- 
tionalist-leaning members. 

Among  prominent  casual- 
ties were  Rosina  McCrae. 
Mary  Picken  and  Boh 
McLean,  who  is  convener  of 
Scottish  Labour  Action,  a na- 
tionalist pressure  group  dedi- 
cated to  ensuring  the  party 
does  not  deviate  from  its 
promise  to  set  up  a Scottish 
parliament 

Mr  Blair,  whose  speech  was 
directed  primarily  at  those 
Scottish  members  sceptical 
about  his  radicalism.  Insisted 
Labour  could  make  a differ- 
ence, even  with  tight  spend- 
ing limits. 

“Have  a bit  of  faith. ’’  he 
said,  claiming  he  remained 
loyal  to  the  objectives  of  the 
party’s  founding  Gathers,  in- 
creasing opportunity  for  alL 
The  purpose  of  the  changes  he 
had  introduced  was  not  to  rip 
up  the  roots  of  the  Labour 
party,  but  to  return  to  them, 
he  said. 

The  shadow  chancellor. 
Gordon  Brown,  will  reinforce 
this  message  today  when  he 
promises  the  conference  he 
will  wage  war  on  poverty. 

Mr  Blair,  hammering  home 
the  message  that  Labour  is 
different  from  the  Tories,  said 
"that  we  have  had  to  set 
tough  spending  limits  is  not  a 
tribute  to  the  Tories'  good 
housekeeping,  it  is  a recogni- 
tion of  their  utter 
incompetence. 

"But  the  public  sector 
spends  £320  billion  a year. 
Don’t  let  anyone  tell  me  we 
can't  spend  that  money  differ- 
ently, and  I will  tell  you 
how." 

He  then  went  on  to  list 
Labour's  policies,  ranging 
from  abolition  of  the  assisted 
places  scheme  in  education 
through  to  ending  tax  relief 
for  private  . medical 
insurance. 

“A  Labour  government  will 
not  be  spending  £60  million 
on  a new  royal  yacht  while 
people  lie  on  trolleys  in  hospi- 
tal corridors  waiting  for 
treatment" 


Scots  socialists 
suspicious  of 
sacrifices  to 
middle  England 

Ewen  MacAskill  watches  the  in-fighting 

A SCOTTISH  Labour  MP  | land  it  dropped  six  points 
loyal  to  Tony  Blair  I to  46  in  a poll  in  the  Herald 
made  no  attempt  yes-  this  week,  mirroring  a poll 


A SCOTTISH  Labour  MP 
loyal  to  Tony  Blair 
made  no  attempt  yes- 
terday to  disguise  his  con- 
tempt for  dissidents  hand- 
ing ont  leaflets  at  the 
party’s  Scottish  conference 
in  Inverness. 

“Some  people  see  sugar 
and  call  It  shite."  he  said, 
his  words  aimed  at  Labour 
members  critical  of  the 
party  leader.  Infighting  in 
the  Scottish  party  is 
uncompromising. 

Labour  is  exceeding  Its 
wildest  expectations  in 
England,  its  poll  lead  in- 
creasing In  the  run-up  to 
the  election.  But  in  Scot- 


land it  dropped  six  points 
to  46  in  a poll  in  the  Herald 
this  week,  mirroring  a poll 
for  the  Scotsman  last  week. 

The  fall  comes  amid  un- 
ease with  Blair  among  die- 
hard Scottish  socialists,  a 
suspicion  that  too  much 
has  been  sacrificed  to  win 
In  middle  England.  The 
tight  government  spending 
limits  announced  Last 
month  by  the  shadow  chan- 
cellor, Gordon  Brown,  were 
seen  as  another  sign  of  be- 
trayal, which  will  have 
serious  knock-on  effects  for 
old  style  Labour  councils 
such  as  Glasgow. 

Mr  Blair,  conscious  that 


Tony  Blair  sizing  up  the  future  as  he  warns  his  party  against  complacency 

At  a fringe  meeting  last  j "Dissent  is  an  intrinsic  part 
night  dissent  with  Mr  Blair’s  of  any  healthy  democracy. 
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News  in  brief. 

Expedition  to  probe 
mystery  shipwreck 

THE  final  phase  of  the  expedition  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
MV  Derbyshire,  the  largest  British  merchant  ship  lost  at  sea, 
heginsS&jS  In  the  Pacific  today.  TheUmted  States  research 
vS^ThoanasG Thompson  is  being  used  for  the  expedition, 
jointly  funded  by  the  Government  and  Union, « 

will  spend  47  days  at  the  wreckage  site  of  the  Dorbyshire^whWi 
sank  foatyphoon  off  Japan  In  1980  with  the  loss  orall  -14  people 
onboard. 

None  of  the  relatives  has  been  allowed  a representative  on 
board,  though  they  have  argued  that  the  disaster  was  caused  by 

structural  defects.  ^ . ..  ...... 

The  shipping  minister.  Lord  Goschen,  said  yesterday  It* 
hoped  the  results  would  allow  the  causes  of  the  loss  to  be 
established.  They  should  make  a major  contribution  to  the 
development  of  deep  aea  accident  investigation  and  help  in 
improving  the  safety-  ofbulk  carriers."  — Keuft  Harper 

Drug  gang  tortured  woman 

A MEMBER  ofa  drugs  gang  was  yesterday  found  guilty  or 
Kidnapping  and  imprisoning  a rival  woman  drug  dealer,  whose 
72-hour  ordeal  Included  a mock  execution. 

The  27-year-oW  mother  of  three  was  stripped,  beaten  and 
tortured  with  electric  shocks  after  she  was  betrayed  by  her 

colleagues  In  a drug  scam.  She  was  told  she  was  going  to  be  killed 

and  was  freed  only  after  relatives  had  raised  a £9.000  ransom, 
Knightsbridge  crown  coun  was  told.  • , , 

Manleet  GUI,  aged  32,  of  Esher.  Surrey,  was  convicted  of 
kidnapping  and  conspiring  falsely  in  imprison  too  woman.  Anur- 
odh  Sharma,  aged  32,  was  convicted  of  conspiracy  falsely  to 
imprison. 

Dipty  Sharma,  aged  26,  who  allowed  the  children  s nursery  at 

her  house  in  Hounslow  to  be  turned  into  a temporary  jail,  was 

convicted  of  both  the  false  imprisonment  and  blackmail  conspira- 
cies. Her  disc-jockey  husband  Sanjeev  Sharma,  28,  and  gang 
leader  Barclay  Walters.  38,  had  admitted  both  charges,  as  well  as  a 
firearms  possession  offence.  AH  will  be  sentenced  on  Man*  26. 

Property  fraudster  jailed 

A LEGAL  consultant  who  deceived  the  dy  mg  ex-w  ife  of  the  Tory 
PR  consultant  Sir  Tim  BeU  to  help  fund  a string  of  iU<onceived 
property  investments  was  jailed  for  four  years  yesterday, 
Anthony  Newell,  aged  47,  who  pocketed  the  £126.000  from  the 
sale  of  the  woman's  house  after  her  death,  also  defrauded  other 
clients  ofa  similar  sum  “ina  catalogue  of  deception  and  deceit". 
When  a formal  complaint  was  lodged  about  his  actlvit  les,  he  did 

everything  he  coiilri  to  cover  his  tracks  and  stave  off  the  inevita- 
ble, Southwark  crown  court  was  told. 

Newell.  ofHampstead.  north  London,  pleaded  guilty  to  two 
,-wgoc  of  false  acmmting  and  three  of  procuring  the  execution 
ofa  valuable  security  by  deception. 

Baby  boy  found  abandoned 

A BABY  was  found  abandoned  in  a cardboard  box  on  the  doorstep 

ofa  doctors’  surgery  yesterday.  A nurse  found  the  child,  bundled 
up  in  old  clothes  and  believed  to  be  a day  old.  as  she  arrived  for 
work  in  Croydon,  south  London 
He  was  taken  to  Mayday  hospital.  Croydon,  where  a spokesman 
said  that  although  the  infent  was  cold  and  dehydrated  he  was 
responding  well  to  antibiotics-  Nurses  have  named  him  Colin. 

The  spokesman  appealed  for  the  baby  ’s  mother  to  cume  forward 
as  she  might  also  need  medical  attention. 

Butlin’s  fined  for  rail  crash 

BUTLIN'S.  the  holiday  camp  operator,  was  fined  £25,000  yester- 
day for  "appalling"  safety  standards  after  a monorail  crash.  Seven 
hahdaymakera  were  injured  in  a head-on  smash  between  two 
trains  at  the  com  pony’s  Somerwest  World  in  Minehead,  Somerset, 
last  August  , 

The  town’s  magistrates  heard  yesterday  that  track  signals  had 
been  dlsconected  and  the  monorail  was  being  run  by  a 20-year-old 
on  his  first  day  In  the  job.  Forty  people  were  travelling  in  the  two 
trains  when  the  accident  happened.  The  trains  dkt  not  have  glazed 
photograph;  stbfan  rousseau  windows  or  seat  belts. 
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leadership  surfaced. 


The  suppression  of  dissent  is 


The  meeting  was  addressed  1 a feature  of  authoritarianism. 


by  John  McAUlon,  the  Labour 
MP  for  Dundee  East,  a 
leftwinger. 

The  Campaign  for  Social- 
ism, which  organised  it,  said: 


there  is  more  frostiness  in 
Scotland  than  England, 
recalled  in  his  speech  to  the 
conference  yesterday  the 
motivations  behind  the  for- 
mation of  the  Labour  party 
and  insisted  they  remained 
unchanged. 

Scotland,  at  least  in  the 
central  belt,  has  a long 
socialist  tradition,  but  the 
imminence  of  the  general 
election  has  forced  left- 
wingers there  into  silence. 
Just  as  In  England.  But  the 
Scottish  left  could  not 
restrain  itself  when  last 
month  the  Labour  leader- 
ship organised  a purge  of 
traditional  leftwingers  on 
the  ruling  Scottish 
executive. 

They  made  such  a fuss 
about  the  existence  of  a 
group  of  Blairites,  known 
as  the  Network,  which  was 
organising  its  own  slate, 
that  the  leadership  had  to 
retreat  Faced  with  head- 
lines of  “cavil  war"  in  Scot- 
land, the  leadership 
switched  from  an  all-out 
purge  to  a partial  one,  elim- 
inating several  key  mem- 
bers from  its  Scottish  exec- 
utive yesterday,  but  not 
contesting  the  more  senior 
posts. 

One  of  the  surviving  left- 
wingers on  the  executive 
said  last  night:  Tt  is  too 
risky  to  do  anything  this 


“Debate  does  not  weaken 
us,  rather  it  strengthens  us. 
Democratic  decision-making 
unites  us,  providing  a spring- 
board for  mass  campaigning." 


close  to  the  election.  We 
will  organise  afterwards. 
They  have  made  a mistake 
in  showing  their  hand.  We 
will  come  back." 

What  makes  Labour  more 
nervous  in  Scotland  than 
England  is  the  presence  of 
the  Scottish  National  Party, 
which  has  positioned  itself 
to  the  left  of  Labour.  The 
SNP,  which  rose  two  points 
to  26.  need  to  get  well  over 
30  per  cent  before  seats 
start  to  fall  to  them,  be- 
cause of  the  first-past-the- 
post  system. 

This  is  unlikely  to  be  the 
SNP’s  election,  and  it  Is  pre- 
paring for  a more  serious 
tilt  at  Labour  In  the  elec- 
tion to  a Scottish  parlia- 
ment In  two  to  three  years, 
if  Labour  sets  one  up.  The 
Scottish  National  Party 
leader,  Alex  Salmond, 
claimed  Mr  Blair  had 
ditched  most  of  the  party's 
traditional  beliefs. 

A Blair  loyalist  in  the 
shadow  cabinet  yesterday 
said  balf-jokingly  that  the 
technological  age  made  it 
easy  to  deal  with  dissi- 
dents. Pointing  to  the  Scot- 
tish executive  he  said: 
“From  next  year,  members 
will  have  swipe  cards.  We 
can  just  eliminate  the  trou- 
blemakers by  cancelling 
their  cards  overnight  They 
will  cease  to  exist" 
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Women  urged  to  shun  ‘clones’ 


Dems 


Rebecca  Smfthers 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Liberal  Democrats 
wtii  today  launch  a 
drive  to  woo  women  vot- 
ers through  their  policies  on 
key  areas  such  as  health,  edu- 
cation and  pensions,  as  the 
party  rallies  for  the  last  time 
before  the  general  election  at 
its  spring  conference  in 
Cardiff. 

Coinciding  with  Interna- 
tional Women's  Day  today 
and  Mother's  Day  tomorrow, 
the  conference  will  highlight 
the  themes  of  The  Liberal 


Democrat  Commitment  to 
Women  — a document  setting 
out  policy  commitments  of  | 
particular  interest  to  women. 

All  parties  are  aware 
women  hold  the  key  to  the 
general  election  result,  mak- 
ing up  a significant  propor- 
tion of  'floating  voters'.  An 
Equal  Opportunities  Commis- 
sion poll  published  two  weeks 
ago  showed  men  and  women 
overwhelmingly  believe  all 
the  parties  are  ignoring 
women’s  concerns. 

Key  speakers  today  include 
former  Labour  cabinet  minis- 
ter Shirley  Williams,  who  will 
play  a major  role  in  the  gam. 
palgn.  She  will  stress  that  al- 
though men  and  women  are 
interested  in  the  same  policy 
areas,  they  see  politics  in  a 


different  way.  “Women  tend 
to  be  more  concerned  with 
the  quality  and  accessibility 
of  public  services  than  tax 
levels."  she  will  say.  “Women 
need  politicans  who  under- 
stand their  different  prior- 
ities and  different  language  in 
which  they  address  their 
communities." 

Diana  Maddock,  who 
speaks  on  women's  issues, 
will  also  point  out  the  impor- 
tance of  constitutional  reform 
to  ensure  more  women  in  par- 
liament "Liberal  Democrats 
would  change  the  male-domi- 
nated national  face  or  politics 
to  a parliament  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  population, 
more  representative  of 
women,  and  more  geared 
towards  co-operation  In  find- 


ing solutions  to  the  key  issues 
than  confrontation.  It's  time 
we  stopped  having  more  MPs 
called  John  than  women 
MPs." 

A mainstay  of  the  party’s 
appeal  to  women  is  health, 
and  its  spokesman,  Simon 
Hughes,  will  stress  the  com- 
mitment to  promoting  equal 
treatment  of  the  sexes  within 
the  health  service. 

Last  night  at  a pre-confer- 
ence rally,  the  Lib  Dems'  cam- 
paign chairman.  Lord  Holme, 
attacked  the  Tories  and 
Labour  as  "clones”  and  set 
out  his  party's  strategy  of 
honesty  about  taxation. 

He  said  there  was  “not  a 
trace  of  a new  agenda,  hardly 
a glint  of  vision"  from  either 
of  the  two  main  parties. 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ref.  G A63 
httpJAwww.directiine.co.uk  A Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  company. 
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WORLD  NEWS  5 

^jvoman  who  poisoned  her  lover  is  suspected  of  a chain  of  killings,  writes  Kate  Connolly  in  Vienna 

Berisha  rejects 

AUSTRIA’S  scuaHed 
Black  Widow,  who 
Is  alleged  to  have 
poisoned  up  to  a 
dozen  people  in  an 
il-year  period,  has  been  jailed 
for  life  for  the  murder  of  her 
former  lover. 

Elfriede  Blauen Steiner, 
aged  66,  was  described  by 
Judge  Walter  Wlnalek  as  “cal- 
culating and  malicious”,  «fw 
a jury  of  eight  took  12  hours 
to  reach  its  verdict  early  yes- 
terday. sitting  through  the 
night  She  was  Jailed  without 
remission. 

The  former  delicatessen  as- 
sistant slowly  poisoned  Alois 
Pichler.  aged  77,  with  blood 
sugar-reducing  drugs  meant 
for  diabetics,  before  leaving 
him  first  in  an  unheated 
room,  then  in  a cold  bath.  He 
died  of  hypothermia  in  No- 
vember 1935,  five  weeks  after 
meeting  Blauensteiner 
through  a lonely-hearts 
advertisement 
Blauensteiner’s  former  law- 
yer, Harald  Schmidt,  aged  40, 
was  sentenced  to  seven  years 
in  jail  for  being  an  accomplice 
to  grevious  bodily  barm  end 
falsifying  Kohler's  wffl  in  her 
favour.  She  Inherited  £20,000. 

Although  Blauensteiner 
was  charged  with  only  one 
murder,  police  are  investigat- 
ing other  deaths  possibly 
linked  to  the  blonde  bespecta- 
cled pensioner. 

Giving  evidence  earlier  this 
week,  a forensic  doctor  said 
that  since  1978  Blauensteiner 
had  been  falsely  claiming  to 
be  a diabetic  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  medicines  annfranfl 
and  euglucon. 

Pichler  was  the  last  in  an 
alleged  string  of  men  she 
lured  through  the  lonely 
hearts  columns  of  Vienna's 
newspapers  and  slowly  poi- 
soned with  the  medicine. 

The  court  heard  that  since 
1992  she  had  accumulated 
£6  million  from  her  alleged 
victims.  She  used  the  money 
to  support  her  gamhiing  habit 
in  Viennese  casinos. 

The  three-week  trial 
gripped  the  docile  Danube 
town  of  Krems,  lower  Aus- 
tria. where  it  was  held. 

Blauensteiner  entertained 
the  court  with  her  quick-wit- 
tedness and  sharp  ripostes. 
Twice  die  proceedings  were 
interrupted  by  bomb  threats 
from  an  admirer.  At  another 
point,  while  she.  was  tearfUHy 
describing  Pichler’s  death,  a 


Elfriede  Blauensteiner  manages  a smile  yesterday  as  she  leaves  the  Krems  court  to  begin  her  life  sentence  without  remission  photograph:  h.  pfarrhoffs* 


moved  member  of  the  public 
gallery  rushed  to  the  witness 
box  to  band  her  a packet  of 
tissues. 

She  was  arrested  In  Janu- 
ary last  year,  suspected  of  a 
murder,  spree  spanning  more 
than  a decade.  The  police  said 
she  confessed  to  five  murders 
during  the  inMai  investiga- 
tion. including  that  of  her  late 
husband  Rudolf,  bat-  later 
withdrew  the  confession. 


They  have  exhumed  the 
corpses  of  three  pensioners 
she  nursed,  although  erne  was 
too  decomposed  fbr  forensic 

waminaHnn 

The  usually  Merry  Widow, 
dressed  in  a black  suit  and 
white  blouse  with  gold  cuf- 
flinks and  high-heels,  was  in 
an  unusually  subdued  mood 
as  she  left  the  court  yesterday 
for  Austria’s  only  female 
prison,  a converted  castle  in 


Stackers  u.  She  can  expect  to 
spend  the  rest  of  her  life 
there,  alongside  the  infamous 
Lainz  sisters,  five  nurses 
from  Vienna  who  were  sen- 
tenced in  1992  for  killing  el- 
derly people  in  their  care. 

But  Austria  has  surely  not 
seen  the  last  of  Elfriede 
Blauensteiner.  The  police  say 
more  charges  will  follow  in 
the  coming  months.  Specialist 
forensic  equipment  will  ana- 


lyse the  skeletons’  bone  mar- 
row content 

But  the  sophisticated  equip- 
ment can  only  help  so  far. 
One  of  Blauensteiner’s  al- 
leged victims,  her  third  hus- 
band. Friedrich  Dicker,  who 
died  in  June  1995,  is  pre- 
served in  formaldehyde  at  Vi- 
enna's Anatomical  Institute, 
to  which  she  donated  his 
body.  The  remains  of  her 
second  husband,  Rudolf  who 


died  in  August  1992,  have 
been  cremated. 

Meanwhile  Blauensteiner 
promises  to  reveal  all  in  a 
fortnight’s  time  when  her 
autobiography — written  dar- 
ing the  last  13  months  in  jail 
— is  due  to  be  published. 

“Then  and  only  th^n  will 
you  know  the  truth  about 
me,”  she  told  journalists. 
'Tve  saved  everything  for  my 
books.” 


Harry’s  heady  win  brings 
cheer  to  thirsty  Swedes 


Jon  Hoariay  In  Helsinki 


A JOVIAL  small-town 
ZA  grocer  called  Harry 
I aFranzen  became  the 
toast  of  Sweden  this  week 
when  his  three-year  cam- 
paign to  end  the  country’s 
draconian  and  unpopular 

alcohol  laws  won  the  back- 
in  g of  the  European 
Union’s  principal  law 
officer. 

* "Harry’s  done  itl”  cried 
the  tabloid  Expressen  in  its 
centre  pages,  above  a pic- 
ture of  a smiling  girl  sur- 
rounded by  crates  of  cheap 
beer,  wine  and  spirits  is  a 
Stockholm  market. 

Other  papers  carried  pic- 
tures on  their  front  pages 
of  a jubilant  Mr  Franzes, 
wine  bottles  in  hand,  out- 
side his  shop  in  the  south- 
ern town  of  fiostanga. 

He  first  made  headlines 
on  New  Year’s  Eve  1994  — 
the  day  before  Sweden 
joined  the  EU  — when  he 
defied  the  state  alcohol  mo- 
nopoly by  selling  wine  from 
his  family-owned  store. 

He  took  his  case  to  the 
European  Court  of  Justice 
in  Luxembourg,  and  late  on 


Tuesday  the  EU  advocate- 
general,  Michael  Elmer, 
formally  recommended  the 
court  to  find  that  the  mo- 
nopoly violated  EU  rules. 

If  the  court  follows  his  ad- 
vice, as  it  almost  always 
does.  Swedes  may  finally  he 
able  to  Join  other  Europe- 
ans In  buying  reasonably 
priced  wine  and  spirits 
from  file  local  supermarket 

At  present,  anything 
stronger  than  low-alcohol 
beer  must  be  bought  at  a 
state-run  off-licence,  the 
Systembolaget.  There  are 
only  380  of  them  serving 
8.8  million  Swedes,  and 
they  are  closed  in  the  eve- 
ning, at  weekends  and  on 
bank  holidays.  Until  the 
late  1950s,  customers  had 
to  hand  over  a ' “ration 
book”  for  stamping  each 
time  they  shopped, 
until  fite  late  1950s.  - 

A ruling  in  Mr  Franzen’s 
favour,  expected  in  about 
three  months,  is  certain  to 
drive  down  alcohol  prices. 
Systembolaget  currently 
charges  at  least  £20  for  a 
blended  Scotch  and  about 
£8  for  the  cheapest  wine. 

Sweden  and  neighbouring 
Finland,  which  has  similar 


laws,  promised  reforms  on 
joining  the  EU,  but  have  so 
far  foiled  to  act  — mainly, 
opponents  Gay,  because  of 
the  tax  revenues  generated 
by  the  monopolies. 

But  sales  at  Systembola- 
get and  its  Finnish  equiva- 
lent, Alko.  have  slumped  as 
Swedes  and  Finns  flock  to 
other  EU  countries  for 
cheaper  drink. 

Mr  Elmer,  in  his  written 
recommendation  to  the 
court,  dismissed  the  Swed- 
ish government’s  tradi- 
tional defence,  saying  the 
need  for  the  system  could 
not  be  explained  by  a con- 
cern for  protecting  health. 

He  added  that  Systembo- 
lagefs  control  of  the  range 
of  other  EU  countries' 
drinks  sold  In  Sweden  was 
a barrier  to  trade. 

But  while  Mr  Franzen 
celebrated  with  a bottle  of 
wine,  Sweden’s  social  af- 
fairs minister,  Margot 
WaHstrom.  warned  that  the 
battle  was  not  over. 

“Under  no  circumstances 
will  we  allow  the  free  sale 
of  alcohol,”  she  said  yester- 
day. “Maybe  licensing  will 
be  introduced,  but  our  sys- 
tem is  not  finished.” 


ETA  supporters’  strike 
call  falls  on  deaf  ears 


Adefai  Oooch  In  Madrid 


ASQUES  defied  a strike 
call  by  separatists  yes- 
terday, in  a tacit  show 
of  repulsion  at  the  use  of  vio- 
lence by  the  separatist  group 
ETA 

A police  show  of  force  on 
the  streets  ensured  that 
shops,  factories  and  schools 
stayed  open  in  big  cities.  In 
smaller  towns  more  suscep- 
tible to  Intimidation,  some 
businesses  and  schools  closed 
and  people  stayed  at  home. 

The  Madrid,  government  de- 
clared the  strike  a failure  and 
said  it  showed  Basques’  rejec- 
tion of  ETA 

There  were  60  arrests, 
mainly  erf  pickets  organised 
by  Herri  Batasuna,  ETA’s  po- 
litical wing,  which  called  the 
strike,  ostensibly  in  protest  at 
the  Basque  economic  situa- 
tion. In  feet  the  stoppage  was 
designed  to  capitalise  on  un-. 
rest  created  by  a spate  of  ETA 
attacks  which  have  resulted 
In  six  deaths  this  year,  and  to 
moves  by  the  supreme  court 
to  imprison  Herri  Batasuna’s 
leadership  committee. 

Nineteen  of  Hs  25  members 
are  now  in  jail  The  remain- 


der are  in  Belgium  and  would 
have  to  be  extradited.  So  fer, 
the  Spanish  government  has 
not  requested  this,  averting  a 
row  with  Belgium  which  has 
in  the  past  refused  to  extra- 
dite ETA  members. 

The  run-up  to  the  strike 
was  complicated  by  a Basque 
court  decision  on  Thursday  to 
free  a member  of  ETA’s  youth 
movement.  Jarrai.  who  had 


Madrid  said  the 
failure  of  the  strike 
showed  Basques 
had  rejected  ETA 


admitted  killing  two  police- 
men- The  jury  said  he  was 
drunk  and  therefore  not  in 
control  of  his  actions.  The 
case  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
tried  by  a jury  in  the  Basque 
country  and  its  verdict, 
which  will  be  contested,  has 
caused  an  outcry. 

It  reflects  the  extent  to 
which  ETA  and  its  support 
movements  retain  the  power 
to  intimidate  Basques. 

At  the  last  election,  Herri 


Batasuna’s  vote  — the  most 
obvious  measure  of  support 
for  ETA  — slipped  below 
12  per  cent,  continuing  a 
steady  decline  that  began  at 
the  start  oT  the  decade  as 
Basques  achieved  more 
autonomy. 

Although  Herri  Batasuna 
won  1 54/100  votes,  more  than 
half  of  Basque  residents  now 
vote  for  parties  that  are  not 
specifically  nationalist  Of  the 
remainder,  some  find  it  hard 
to  reject  ETA  because  of  tra- 
ditional loyalty  and  memories 
of  the  movement's  opposition 
to  General  Franco. 

The  incarceration  of  more 
than  500  ETA  members  in 
jails  around  Spain  is  also  a 
factor  in  rallying  support  for 
the  movement  Nevertheless, 
opposition  to  violence  has  in- 
creased. with  the  creation  of 
many  active  peace  groups. 

Government  officials  say 
ETA's  death  throes  are  likely 
to  be  prolonged  and  painful. 
They  are  concerned  about  the 
separatist  "cub"  movement, 
which  uses  teenage  boys  to 
maintain  a constant  level  of 
street  violence  with  orches- 
trated clashes  with  the  police 
most  weekends  in  San  Sebas- 
tian, Bilbao  and  other  cities. 


EU  proposals  to 
calm  rebellion 


Helena  Smith  In  Tirana  and 
Joanna  Robertson  In  Vlore 


PRESIDENT  Sali  Berisha 
defied  European  calls 
yesterday  for  political 
concessions  to  help  end  the 
armed  insurrection  in  south- 
ern Albania. 

In  talks  with  the  Dutch  for- 
eign minister  Hans  van 
Mierlo,  representing  the 
European  Union,  and  a dele- 
gation from  the  Council  of 
Europe,  be  ruled  out  fresh 
elections.  Without  this,  the 
rebels  say,  they  will  not  sur- 
render their  guns. 

Mr  Van  Mierlo  looked  flus- 
tered after  more  than  three 
hours  of  “in  depth  and  very 
frank"  discussions  with  the 
Albanian  leader. 

“I  urged  him  to  postpone 
and  if  possible  refrain  from 
military  intervention."  he 
said. 

Insiders  said  that  the  talks 
with  the  mission  from  the 
Council  or  Europe  — which 
promotes  democracy  and 
human  rights  — had  been  “es- 
pecially explosive’’.  Rene  van 
de  Linden,  head  of  the  coun- 
cil’s delegation,  emerged  from 
the  meeting  particularly 
shaken,  saying  Mr  Berisha 
had  also  rejected  the  option 
of  participating  in  a coalition 
government  with  the  main 
opposition  Socialist  Party. 

This  morning  a mission 
from  the  Organisation  for  Se- 
curity and  Co-operation  in 
Europe  led  by  tbe  former  Aus- 
trian chancellor  Franz  Vran- 
itzky  is  to  meet  Mr  Berisha. 

But  the  Albanian  leader’s 
hardline  stance  now  raises 
the  spectre  of  the  government 
launching  a full-scale  offen- 
sive against  the  insurgents  — 
a prospect  that  many  believe 
will  lead  to  civil  war. 

The  protesters  looted  arms 
from  military  depots  as  dem- 
onstrations sparked  by  the 
collapse  of  fraudulent  invest- 
ment schemes  — in  which  Mr 
Berisha’s  ruling  Democratic 
Party  was  involved  — turned 
to  violence  this  week. 

Opposition  parties  say  they 
would  hare  little  ability  to 
persuade  the  rebels,  who  are 
not  believed  to  have  any  polit- 
ical allegiances,  to  surrender 
their  arms,  especially  in  the 
light  of  rumours  that  the 
Democratic  Parti*  is  arming 
and  training  paramilitary 
groups  to  crush  the  rebellion. 

In  the  southern  towns  of 
Vlore  and  Sarande  the  insur- 
gents refused  to  lay  down 
their  weapons  yesterday,  de- 
spite the  president's  offer  of 
an  amnesty. 

The  army's  advance  in  the 
south  has  been  suspended 
until  early  tomorrow. 

Rebel  committees  in  the 
two  towns  said  they  would 
not  surrender  their  arms 
until  Mr  Berisha  stepped 
down. 

The  main  road  to  Vlore 


from  the  town  of  Fler  was 
sealed  by  a roadblock  of  army 
officials  and  secret  police. 
Along  a back  route,  a twisting 
dirt  track,  a government  tank 
sat  stranded  with  about  20  sol- 
diers, waiting  to  be  escorted 
back  towards  the  north.  It  had 
been  forced  to  retreat  from 
the  area  by  the  armed  people 
of  Vlore. 

One  of  a number  of  armed 
shepherds  In  the  hills  said: 
“We  are  after  only  one  thing. 
The  end  of  Berisha  and  his 
mountaineers."  He  was  refer- 
ring to  the  president's  sol- 
diers and  police,  drawn  from 
tbe  north  of  the  country. 

“We  are  not  rebels,  we  are 
just  people.  We  won’t  give  up 
our  arms  to  Berisha.  Maybe 
to  someone  else  but  never  to 
Berisha.” 

In  Vlore.  a crowd  of  2,000- 
3,000  gathered  in  the  Square 
of  the  Flag  to  hear  an  address 
by  their  newly  elected  leader, 
Albert  Shyti,  aged  27. 

“ Posh/e  Berisha,”  (Down 
with  Berisha)  the  crowd 
cried,  their  thumbs  turned 
down. 

Mr  Shyti  called  out  "Do  not 
fire  your  guns,  but  save  the 


ammunition  for  tbe  fight.” 
The  crowd  cheered,  and  guns 
were  fired  into  the  air. 

Mr  Shyti  worked  in  Greece 
for  five  years  as  a labourer, 
but  returned  home  to  Vlore  in 
January.  Yesterday  he  was 
elected  by  the  joint  opposition 
Forum  for  Democracy  and  the 
People's  Committee  for  the 
Protection  of  Vlore  as  their 
leader. 

Though  acclaimed  by  the 
Forum,  Mr  Shyti  remained 
something  of  a mystery  to 
most  local  people,  who  said 
yesterday  that  they  knew  lit- 
tle about  him. 

"He  is  strong  and  coura- 
geous, he  is  boldly  spoken," 
said  Liza  Hoxha,  the  Forum’s 
secretary.  “He  has  shown 
strength  and  responsibility 
throughout  these  troubled 
dayB.” 

The  Forum  said  that  a line 
of  communication  had  been 
established  between  Vlore 
and  the  second  self-declared 
"free  zone",  Sarande. 


WooUacott, 


Moscow  douses  the  lights  of 
bureaucratic  roadrunners 


APIs  Moscow 


RUSSIA  is  cracking  down 
on  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous elements  on  the 
streets  — the  bureaucrat 
behind  the  wheel. 

Sirens  screaming  and 
blue  lights  flashing,  thou- 
sands of  official  cars  race 
through  Moscow  every  day. 
They  bully  their  way 
through  traffic  and  often 
Ignore  rules  of  the  road. 

But  under  a new  govern- 
ment decree,  the  number  of 
bureaucrats  eligible  to  put 
the  little  blue  domes  on  top 
of  their  cars  has  been  cut. 
the  English-language  Mos- 
cow Times  reported  this 
week. 

“There  were  too  many 
people  on  tbe  road  with 
special  privileges,’’  Andrei 


Shavilyev,  head  of  traffic 
police,  said. 

The  ambulance  service 
complains  that  its  vehicles 
are  stuck  In  traffic  or  wait- 
ing in  vain  for  other  cars  to 
give  them  the  right  of  way. 

The  new  decree  should 
make  driving  in  Moscow 
less  dangerous.  "Cars  with 
special  government  plates 
are  above  the  law,”  Kolya 
Kachurin,  editor  of  the  4x4 
magazine,  told  the  paper. 
“They  make  a habit  of  run- 
ning red  lights  and  driving 
at  oncoming  traffic.” 

The  new  order  does  noth- 
ing about  the  bankers  and 
businessmen  who  drive  un- 
officially with  a flashing 
blue  siren  on  their  car. 
They  can  be  bought  In 
many  stores.  They  are  ille- 
gal and  the  fine  for  using 
them  is  37.000  roubles  (£4). 
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The  feverish  pace  of  global  deforestation  is  slowing  — but  the  problem  remains  acute,  writes  John  Hooper  in  Rome 

The  disappearing  forests  fight  back 
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THE  tide  of  fortune 
may  at  last  be  turn- 
ing for  the  world's 
battered  forests.  A 
United  Nations  study 
shows  that  they  are  being  cut 
down  at  a slower  rate  and,  in 
some  areas,  are  becoming 
more  extensive. 

The  study  published  yester- 
day by  the  United  Nations' 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
sation (FAO)  found  that  the 
rate  of  global  deforestation 
bad  slowed  down  in  the  five 
years  to  the  end  of  1995.  In 
Europe  and  — for  the  first 
time  — in  North  America 
there  were  more  trees  than 
five  years  earlier. 

But  the  FAO's  assistant 
director-general  for  forestry, 
David  Harcbarik,  said  there 
were  doubts  about  the  preci- 
sion of  the  statistical  methods 
used.  Even  if  the  figures  were 
right,  they  meant  that  in  just 
five  years  the  world  had  lost 
an  area  of  woodland  twice  the 
size  of  Italy. 

“That  is  still  a very  high 
rate."  he  stressed.  “We  are  op- 
timistic that  we  are  going  in 
the  right  direction.  But  we 
still  have  a long,  long  way  to 
go." 

The  Rome-based  body's 


report*  concludes  that  in  1996 
natural  woodlands  and  plan- 
tations covered  about  3.5  bil- 
lion hectares  (8.6  billion 
acres)  — 2&6  per  cent  of  the 
world's  total  land  area  ex- 
cluding Greenland  and  Ant- 
arctica That  was  after  a net 
drop  since  1990  of  56.3  million 
hectares. 

“A  decrease  of  65.1  million 
hectares  in  the  developing 
countries . . . was  partly  offset 
by  an  increase  of  8.8  million 
hectares  in  developed  count- 
ries," said  an  FAO  statement 

In  Europe,  the  stock  of  nat- 
ural and  artificial  woodland 
has  been  growing  since  the 
1950s.  The  report  points  to 
various  factors  which  have 
helped  speed  the  pace  of 
growth. 

One  is  the  removal  from 
production  of  agricultural 
land,  which  is  then  afforested. 
Another  is  the  collapse  of 
communism,  which  had 
played  havoc  with  Russian 
forests. 

“In  1980  wood  removal  in 
Russia  totalled  aboat  380  mil- 
lion cubic  metres,"  said  the 
report. 

"The  physical  problems 
associated  with  the  economic 
transition  have  caused  a 


Trees  at  Redwood  National  Park  in  the  US.  where  the  area  covered  by  forest  stabilised  in  the  early  1990s  photograph:  daniel  qancerastrjl 


sharp  drop  in  removals  that 
in  1995  fell  to  about  110  mil- 
lion cubic  metres." 

The  main  threats  to  Euro- 
pean forests  are  now  fires, 
which  rob  the  Mediterranean 
countries  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  hectares  every  year, 
and  pollution.  The  Chernobyl 
nuclear  disaster  alone  is  esti- 
mated to  have  contaminated 
7 million  hectares  of  wood- 
land in  Ukraine,  Belarus  and 
Russia. 


The  most  encouraging  news 
has  come  from  the  United 
States  where,  after  two  centu- 
ries of  almost  continuous  de- 
cline, the  area  covered  by  for- 
est stabilised  in  the  early 
1990s. 

Throughout  the  developing 
world,  however,  the  picture 
remains  sombre.  An  earlier 
FAO  study,  for  the  period 
1988-90,  found  that  the  Imme- 
diate causes  of  deforestation 
varied: 


• In  Africa,  the  main  cause 
was  the  spread  of  subsistence 
farming  under  pressure  from 
population  growth; 

• in  Latin  America,  it  was 
government-planned  activity, 
such  as  population  resettle- 
ment, cattle  ranching  and  the 
creation  of  hydroelectric 
reservoirs; 

• In  Asia,  rural  population 
pressure  and  centrally 
planned  programmes  both 
played  key  rotes. 


To  reverse  the. trend,  Mr 
Harcbarik  said,  "There  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  a decline  in 
the  population  rate  and  in- 
creases In  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  level  of 
agricultural  productivity." 

But  it  was  a task  that  was 
as  important  for  the  richer 
countries  as  it  was  for  the 
poorer  ones. 

Forestry  management  had 
a potential  impact  on  climatic 
change,  and  it  affected  the 


supply  of  tropical  woods  and 
foods  to  the  developed  world 
and  the  introduction  from  the 
developing  world  of  exotic 
pests  and  diseases. 

“Each  country  of  the  world 
has  a stake  in  how  other 
countries  manage  their  for- 
ests,” Mr  Harcbarik  said. 

•State  of  the  World's  Forests. 
1997.  Food  ami  Agriculture 
Organisation  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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THE  revelation  that  an 
acclaimed  male  Ab- 
original painter  Is 
really  an  elderly  white 
woman  has  provoked  out- 
rage among  art  dealers  and 
Aborltfnal  artists. 

Eddie  Burmp’s  reputa- 
tion has  been  growing  for 
the  past  three  years.  Onr  or 
his  works  Is  entered  for 
Sydney's  prestigious  Sul- 
man  prize  for  landscape 
painting.  Another  was 
entered  for  the  national  Ab- 
original art  award. 

But  yesterday  Burrup 
was  revealed  to  be  82-year- 
old  Elizabeth  Durack.  a 
Western  Australia  painter 
descended  from  Irish 
settlers. 

The  controversy  mirrors 
the  uproar  last  year  when 
Helen  Darville,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  F.nglish  migrant 
family,  admitted  passing 
herself  off  as  a Ukrainian/ 
Australian  author.  She  won 
several  literary  prizes  be- 
fore being  denounced  us  a 
plagiarist. 

Doreen  Mel  lor.  an  inde- 
pendent Aboriginal  art  cu- 
rator who  exhibited  Bur- 
rup’s  works,  said  she  was 
outraged  to  discover  the 
artist’s  true  identity. 

“It's  a massive  fraud. 
How  dare  anyone  appropri- 
ate a culture  like  that-" 
Those  who  had  bought  Bur- 
rups  had  been  ripped  ntr. 

Kay  Mundccn.  director  of 
the  National  Indigenous 
Arts  Advocacy  Organisa- 
tion. said  laws  were  needed 
to  protect  the  authenticity 
of  Aboriginal  art.  “It’s  cul- 
tural theft,"  she  said. 

Aboriginal  artists  take 
the  issue  of  personal  iden- 
tity seriously.  Some  have 
stopped  painting  on  learn- 
ing that  their  works  have 
been  counterfeited. 

Edmund  Capon,  director 
of  the  Art  Gallery  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  awards 
the  Sul  man  prize,  said:  "I 
don't  give  a hoot  who 
painted  it . . . We're  not  Judg- 
ing the  artist,  we're  judging 
the  work  of  art.*’  — - AP. 

• A £2  million  oil  painting 
by  Turner  was  among  10 
paintings  stolen  from  a 
home  in  Sydney. 


Territory  disputes  in  Jerusalem  and  the  West  Bank 


Symbol  of  a 
cruel  fate 


Private  view 


David  Hirst 


IN  ITSELF  Har  Homa,  and 
the  6.500  homes  to  be  built 
there,  will  be  little  more 
than  just  another  Jewish 
bousing  estate  encircling  the 
Arabs  of  East  Jerusalem. 

It  is  the  religious,  historical 
and  emotional  symbolism  of 
the  Holy  City  that  makes  it  so 
dangerous.  It  means  that  triv- 
ial things  can  trigger  dispro- 
portionate consequences. 
Being  a quin  lessen  tialiy  sym- 
bolic act,  last  September's 
opening  of  the  Hasmonean 
tunnel  was  a better  illustra- 
tion or  that  truth  than  the 
more  substantive,  if  no  less  in- 
flammatory, one  of  Har  Homa. 

For  both  sides,  wrote  Rarai 
Khoury  in  the  Jordan  Times, 
the  Holy  City  is  “a  symbol  for 
the  larger  unspoken  horrors 
they  have  experienced  in  the 
past,  and  the  cruel  fate  that 
might  await  them  in  the 
future  . . . Israelis  see  them- 
selves being  sent  to  Babylon 
again  if  they  give  in:  Palestin- 
ians see  themselves  forever 
living  in  tents  on  the  Libyan- 
Egyptian  border  if  they  do”. 

The  struggle  for  Jerusalem 
engages  the  passions  of  Jews, 
Christians  and  Muslims 
everywhere. 

Muslims  are  now  losing  the 
struggle  — or  at  least  that 
which  the  Palestinian  leader 
Yasser  Arafat  Is  conducting 
on  their  behalf. 

Jerusalem  is  undergoing  Its 
umpteenth  conquest  — a 
rather  odd,  slow- motion  one. 
yet  thorough  nonetheless. 

Israel  captured  its  substan- 
tially Arab  western  half  in 
1948  and  its  overwhelmingly 
Arab  eastern  part  in  1967. 
Since  then  it  has  been  turning 
the  whole  city  into  its  "eter- 
nal capital",  reinforcing  for- 
mal control  with  the  relent- 
less, creeping  Judalzation  of 
its  daily  living  fabric. 

Doubtless  Jerusalem  does 
occupy  a place  in  Jewish  con- 
sciousness which,  in  its 
uniqueness  and  intensity,  is 
superior  to  that  in  the  Muslim 
consciousness.  Tolerant  Mus- 
lims would  accept  that  But 
they  cannot  accept  a claim  — 
Jewish  and  religious  in  origin, 
but  Zionist  and  political  in 
practice  — that  so  completely 
negates  their  attachment  to 


the  city.  After  all,  Jerusalem  is 
the  city  towards  which  the 
early  Muslims  once  turned  in 
prayer  before  Mecca.  The 
Dome  of  the  Rock  is  Islam’s 
oldest  surviving  mosque.  Mus- 
lims ruled  Jerusalem  far 
longer  than  Jews  ever  did. 
They  can  never  accept  less 
than  what  Arafat  is  demand- 
ing: shared  sovereignty. 

Har  Homa  has  produced 
loud  alarums  because  it  is 
rightly  seen  to  be  potentially 
explosive.  But  it  is  hard  to  be 
very  sympathetic  towards  the 
outrage  voiced  by  Arab  lead- 
ers, and  especially  Mr  Arafat. 
He  has  known  all  along  that 
things  were  bound  to  come  to 
such  a pass.  After  the  Israelis 
and  the  Americans,  he  has 
done  most  to  contribute  to  it 

Mr  Arafat  connived  in  the 
deceit  on  which  Oslo  is  built 
FOr  a while  that  masterpiece 
of  "constructive  ambiguity" 
enabled  him  to  peddle  bis 
"dream"  of  a Palestinian  state 
with  East  Jerusalem  as  its 
capital.  Something  called 
“momentum"  would  work  in 
his  favour  as  he  negotiated  all 
the  easier  issues  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  talks  on  “final 
status"  issues. 

The  critical  Claw  in  this 
logic  was  that  since  the  bal- 
ance of  power  was  so  over- 
whelmingly in  their  favour, 
the  Israelis  turned  “momen- 
tum" to  their  advantage. 

Their  ability  to  do  so  was 
built  into  Oslo  from  the  out- 
set Thus- Israel's  prime  min- 
ister Binyamin  Netanyahu  is 
right  to  claim  that  nothing 
stops  him  from  the  farther 
Judaisation  of  Jerusalem. 

The  only  way  that  Mr  Ara- 
fat can  salvage  what  is  left  of 
Jerusalem  for  his  future  capi- 
tal Is  by  engineering  some 
basic  change  in  the  balance 
of  power.  The  only  way 
within  Oslo  he  can  do  that  is 
to  persuade  the  United  States 
to  step  in.  But  Bill  Clinton  is 
not  going  to  do  that 

So  Mr  Arafat  may  have  to 
go  outside  Oslo  altogether.  “It 
is  tit-for-tat,"  he  says,  “1  have 
weapons  too."  In  fact,  he  does 
not  — unless,  that  Is,  he  is 
ready  to  defy  the  US  and  look 
to  Arabs  and  Muslims  every- 
where instead.  He  is  loath  to 
take  that  course  because  it 
means  violence,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  power  is  overwhelm- 
ingly in  Israel's  favour. 

But  If  Mr  Arafat  does  not 
find  a way,  his  people  will 
seek  one  for  him. 


Israeli  MPs  revolt 
at  land  transfers 


Stiyarn  Btwtia  In  Jerusalem 


THE  Israeli  coalition 
government  of  Binya- 
min Netanyahu,  which 
has  agreed  to  cede 
control  of  more  West  Bank 
land  to  the  Palestinians,  is 
facing  a backbench  revolt  by 
rightwing  MPs. 

The  reaction  follows  a mar- 
athon seven-hour  session, 
ending  yesterday  morning,  at 
which  the  cabinet  voted  by  10 
to  seven  in  favour  of  handing 
9 per  cent  of  the  West  Bank  to 
Yasser  Arafat’s  Palestinian 
Authority. 

The  decision  was  taken 
against  the  backdrop  of  un- 
precedented pressure  from 
the  White  House. 

The  United  States  ambassa- 
dor to  Israel,  Martin  Lndyk, 
telephoned  Mr  Netanyahu 
several  times  during  the 
course  of  the  meeting,  telling 
him:  “We  expect  a generous 
withdrawal." 

Earlier  the  US  secretary  of 
state.  Madeleine  Albright, 
urged  Mr  Netanyahu  to  with- 
draw from  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  West  Bank  land. 

Shortly  after  the  cabinet 
meeting  ended,  seven  right- 


wing  MPs  condemned  the 
withdrawal  decision  and 
accused  Mr  Netanyahu  of  vol- 
untarily "giving  away  parts 
of  the  land  of  Israel  to  the 
Arabs". 

One  of  the  rebels,  Michael 
Kleiner,  said:  “The  land  of 
Israel  is  not  the  property  of 
Mr  Netanyahu’s  father  or 
mother. 

“He  did  not  inherit  it  from 
his  parents  and  he  has  no 
right  to  give  it  up." 

The  seven  MPs  have 
threatened  to  vote  against  the 
government  in  Monday's  cru- 
cial no-confidence  motion.  If 
they  do,  the  government  will 
lose  its  majority  in  the  120- 
member  Knesset  (parlia- 
ment), unless  MPs  from  the 
leftwing  opposition,  notably 
the  Labour  party,  come  to  Mr 
Netanyahu’s  rescue  by  at 
least  abstaining. 

Mr  Netanyahu  seems  un- 
perturbed by  the  threat  to  his 
coalition. 

“The  important  thing  is 
that  we  created  a good  chance 
to  continue  the  peace  pro- 
cess," he  said. 

By  agreeing  to  let  the  Pales- 
tinian Authority  expand  its 
Jurisdiction  in  the  West  Bank, 
Mr  Netanyahu  has  taken  an- 


other step  away  from  his 
party's  ideological  devotion 
to  the  "laud  or  Israel"  from 
the  Jordan  River  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

“The  prime  minister  has 
become  one  of  the  leading 
contractors  for  the  emerging 
Palestinian  state."  said  Akfva 
Eldar  of  Ha'aretz  newspaper. 
"Yesterday  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  land  or 
Israel." 

The  cabinet's  decision  has 
also  enraged  the  Palestinians. 
They  accuse  Mr  Netanyahu  of 
deception,  saying  not  enough 
land  has  been  surrendered  in 
this  first  phase  or  the  latest 
withdrawal,  and  most  of  what 
Mr  Netanyahu  Is  offering  is 
already  under  Palestinian 
control. 

"We  completely  reject  this 
unilateral  decision."  Mr  Ara- 
fat said  yesterday.  "This  is  a 
very  dangerous  decision." 

Thousands  of  Palestinians 
held  a peaceful  demonstra- 
tion yesterday  at  a hilltop 
south  of  Jerusalem  where  Is- 
rael plans  to  build  the  Jewish 
settlement  or  Har  Homa.  Pal- 
estinian Authority  officials 
and  Israeli  peace  activists 
warned  the  settlement  would 
torpedo  the  peace  process. 


Rush-hour  bomb  kills  2 on  bus  in  central  Beijing 


that  they  were  Investigating. 
More  than  100  police  sealed 
off  the  street  and  patrolled 
surrounding  streets.  Western 
journalists  were  told  to  leave 
the  area. 

Yesterday’s  explosion  was 
reported  to  have  occurred 
when  a bus  on  Route  22  came 


centre  near  the  bustling  cc 
mercial  area  said  they  l 
sent  about  30  injured  peo 
to  various  hospitals. 

In  recent  years  there  hi 
been  occasional  bomb  bla 
in  Beijing,  which  the  authc 
ties  usually  claim  are  g 


The  blast  recalled  the  carnage  when 
bombs  shredded  public  buses  in 
Xinjiang,  a border  territory  where  China 
tests  its  nuclear  weapons 


Andrew  Kggins  In  Shanghai 
and  Catherine  Sampson 
In  Hong  Kong 


A BOMB  on  a Beijing  bus 
last  night  killed  at  least 
two  people,  stoking  fears 
that  a seething  ethnic  conflict 
on  the  Muslim  fringe  of  the 
world's  last  great  empire  had 
spread  to  a busy  shopping 
street  in  the  heart  of  the  Chi- 
nese capital 

“There  was  a great  flame 
and  a 'boom'  sound  and  then 
people  jumped  out  of  the 
bus,”  a young  man  who  was 
working  nearby  said.  "One 
woman  came  out  with  her 
hair  on  fire.” 

The  rush-hour  blast,  which 
injured  about  30  people, 
recalled  the  carnage  10  days 
earlier  when  three  time- 
bombs  shredded  public  buses 
in  the  restive  region  of  Xin- 
jiang, a stark  border  territory 
where  China  tests  its  nuclear 


weapons.  A terrorist  attack  in 
Beijing  would  be  the  first 
time  militant  separatists  have 
brought  their  frontier  vio- 
lence from  the  far  west  to  the 
capital 

ft  would  humiliate  the  Chi- 
nese security  forces,  out  in 
force  for  the  annual  session  of 
the  rubber-stamp  parliament, 
the  national  people's  con- 
gress. Chinese  sources  say 
the  police  had  been  alerted  to 
the  possible  danger  of  terror- 
ist action  and  had  combed  dis- 
tricts of  the  capital  faquented 
by  residents  of  Xinjiang. 

Last  night's  explosion  oc- 
curred on  Xidan  Avenue, 
which  leads  to  the  Avenue  of 
Eternal  Peace  and  served 
briefly  as  a sanctuary  for  “De- 
mocracy Wan”,  a makeshift 
tribune  of  free  expression  en- 
couraged and  then  crushed  by 
Deng  Xiaoping  in  1979. 

Police  and  officials  refused 
even  to  confirm  that  the  blast 
had  taken  place,  saying  only 


to  a stop.  Glass  shards  flew 
into  a nearby  shopping  com- 
plex and  several  victims  ap- 
pear to  have  serious  bums. 

A young  man  who  said  he 
saw  the  explosion  blow  the 
windows  out  of  the  back  of 
the  bus  reported  seeing  about 
nine  people  seriously  hurt 


hires  of  despair  at  unrequited 
love. 

The  upsurge  In  violence  in 
Xinjiang  has  turned  much  of 
the  region  into  an  armed  gar- 
rison as  China  struggles  to 
contain  ethnic  passions  remi- 
niscent of  the  forces  that  tore 
apart  the  Soviet  Union  and 


which  continue  to  bedevil 
Russia.  China's  grip  on  its 
border  regions,  however, 
seems  relatively  solid.  How  to 
contain  the  crisis  is  the  first 
challenge  facing  Deng's  suc- 
cessor, Jiang  Zemin. 

Last  month's  bus  bombings, 
which  killed  'nine  people  in 
the  Xinjiang  capital  Urumqi, 
came  hours  after  10,000  mem- 
bers of  China's  political  and 
military  elite  gathered  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  People  for 
the  funeral  of  Deng,  who  died 
on  February  19.  The  attacks 
were  claimed  by  a splinter 
group  of  militant  Utghurs,  a 
Turkic-speaking  Muslim 
people  who  make  up  7 million 
of  the  region’s  16  million 
people. 

China  Incorporated  Xin- 
jiang Into  its  empire  in  tlte 
18th  century  and  gave  it  a 
name  meaning  “New 
Dominion". 

The  territory,  flanked  by  flic 
former  Central  Aslan  repub- 


lics of  the  deftmet  Soviet  em- 
pire. has  been  plagued  by  often 
violent  unrust. 

"We  have  the  army  but  we 
Chinese  are  still  afraid  of  go- 
ing ont  alone,"  said  tin  ethnic 
Chinese  businessman  resi- 
dent in  Xlujiaiu:  wild  arrived 
111  BvUUig  yestenlay  "The  at- 
mosphere lias  not  been 
tense  out  there  for  years." 

Several  ethnic  Chinese 
were  killed  fast  month  in  a 
riot  in  the  town  nr  Yining 
near  Kazakhstan. 

China’s  official  mmlln.  how- 
ever, pass  over  tin*  troubles, 
and  the  authorities  routinely 
reject  requests  by  Western 
journalists  to  visit  Xinjiang. 

Even  before  this  latest 
round  of  unrest.  Ueijiug's  so- 
lution was  been  to  send  more 
than  2,1)00  “experts"  tu  help 
maintain  stnbiiuy  and  speed 
up  its  economic  progress,  but 
any  plan  to  send  in  more  Him 
Chinese  is  sure  «o  aggravate 
tile  situation  further. 
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Michael  Manley 


OBITUARIES  7 


Jamaica’s  passionate  populist 


ICHAEL  Man 
ley,  who  has 
died  aged  72,  be- 
came the  best 
known  and 
most  effective  Common- 
wealth Caribbean  statesman 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  20th 
century.  Twice  Jamaica* 
prime  minister,  he  was  as. 
advocate  for  the  third  world 
a journalist,  trade  unionist! 
author,  scholar  and  arts  pat- 
ron. Id  the  1970s  his  first, 
controversial  administration 
was  marked  by  putting  into 
practice  the  principles  of 
democratic  socialism. 

Manley’s,  background  was 
one  of  privilege.  He  was  bom 
in  Kingston,  the  second  son  of 
Norman  Manley,  premier  of 
Jamaica  from  1955-62  and 
founder  of  the  People’s 
National  Party,  and  his  sculp- 
tor wife,  Edna,  founder  of 
Jamaica’s  modem  art  move- 
ment. Legend  has  it  that  his 
mother  observed  that  Michael 
did  not  start  talking  imfil  he 
was  two.  After  that  she  could 
not  silence  him. 

He  was  educated  at  Jamaica 
College  and  later  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics 
(1945-49)  after  wartime  ser- 
vice in  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force.  If  he  owed  to  his 
nation-building  father  his 
love  ctf  sports  — especially 
cricket  and  boxing  — and  his 
commitment  to  disinterested 
public  service,  he  inherited 
firms  both  parents  his  devo- 
tion to  the  arts  and  the  con- 
viction that  national  develop- 
ment must  be  linked  to 
culture  and  the  people's  col 
lective  creativity.  He  had  an 
ear  for  both  Mahler  and 
Marley. 

At  the  LSE  he  slapped 
classes  to  look  at  the  National 
and  Tate  galleries’  paintings, 
and  to  listen  to  music  at  toe 
Royal  Albert  and  Wlgmore 
hails.  He  barely  resisted  the 
temptation  to  study  art  criti- 
cism and  passionately  em- 
braced his  mother’s  search, 
as  sculptor,  for  a Jamaican 
iconography  iu  artistic 
expression. 

While  at  the  LSE.  be  be- 
came a member  of  toe  West 
ihriian  students  Union  execu- 
tive and  co-founded  the  Carib- 
bean labour  Congress  of  Lon- 
don. This  campaigned  for 
Jamaican  independence  and 
supported  West  Indian  labour 
movements,  progressive  West 
Indian  parties  and  a federa- 
tion of  the  then  British  West 
Indies.  His  activism  dated 
back  to  Jamaica  College 
which  he  left  after  a quarrel 
with  a new  English  headmas- 
ter about  school  policy.  The 
students  staged  a two-week 
strike  in  his  support 
After  a brief  stint  with  toe 
BBC  he  returned  to  Jamaica 
at  the  end  of  1951  to  work  as  a 
journalist  with  the  Public 
Opinion  weekly  newspaper,  a 
PNP  organ.  He  was  then 
elected  into  the  leadership  of 
the  National  Workers'  Union, 
one  of  the  two  trade  unions 
which  were  supports  for  the 
main  political  parties.  From 
that  base  he  launched  an  il- 
lustrious career  as  a union 
negotiator  and  tbe  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Caribbean  Mine 
and  Metal  workers  Federa- 
tion — which  he  founded.  In 
1952  he  became  a member  of 
the  PNP  executive. 

His  persuasive  gifts  at  the 
bargaining  table,  coupled 
with  his  mesmerising  oratory 
on  the  podium,  further  pre- 
pared him  for  the  PNP  presi- 
dency. In  1969  be  succeeded 
his  father,  in  1972  the  PNP 
was  elected  to  power,  and  in 
1976  he  was  re-elected  prime 
minister. 

The  1970s  are  the  most  con- 
troversial period  of  Jamaican 
post-independence  politics. 


Manley  won  worldwide  fame 
and  recognition  from  tbe  non- 
aligned  movement,  the  Croup 
of  77  and  Socialist  Interna- 
tional — of  which  he  was 
vice-president  in  1978  — 
while  facing  a stiff  rightwing 
opposition  at  home. 

He  was  accused  of  misman- 
agement, pro-Castro  leanings, 
squandering  bauxite  revenue 
on  public  spending  at  the  ex- 
pense of  investment  in  higher 
productivity,  and  with  using 
an  inflammatory  leftwing 
rhetoric  which  scared  away 
foreign  investment  His  vocif- 
erous critics  said  he  had 
plunged  the  country  Into 
enormous  debt  through  enor- 
mous battles  with,  and  later 

dependency  upon,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and 
presided  over  unrelieved  neg- 
ative growth.  He  is  yet  to  be 
forgiven  by  Jamaica's  hour- 


Michael  Manley . . . journalist,  trade  unionist,  author,  scholar,  and  most  effective  Commonwealth  Caribbean  statesman  of  the  latter  half  of  tbe  20th  century 
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geoisie  for  "betraying  his 
class”. 

His  defenders  insist  on  toe 
rightness  of  his  vision  in 
seeking  a third  path,  indepen- 
dent of  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow. They  note  the  huge 
strides  he  made  in  social  jus- 
tice and  educational  opportu- 
nity, enlisting  the  population 
as  creative  participants  in  de- 
velopment. Legislation 
addressed  workers'  rights, 
paid  maternity  leave,  compul- 
sory severance  pay,  worker 
coownership  and  child  pro- 
tection by  abolishing  the 
status  of  “bastard”  which  de- 
meaned nearly  70  per  cent  of 
the  Jamaican  population  horn 
out  of  wedlock. 

In  1980  he  lost  by  a land- 
slide to  Edward  Seaga’s 
Jamaica  Labour  Party.  So  in 
the  following  decade  he  re- 


bullet rather  than  the  ballot 
The  introduction  of  violence 
into  electoral  politics  paved 
the  way  for  drug-related  vio- 
lence and  a debilitating  gang 
warfare  in  Jamaica’s  ghettos. 

Internationally.  Manley 
played  an  important  role  in 
facilitating  majority  rule  In 
Zimbabwe  at  the  end  of  the 
1970s  and  in  the  Iteration  of 
South  Africa.  He  called  for 
Cuba’s  rehabilitation,  once 
telling  his  North  American 
critics  that  in  Jamaica  one 
did  not  drive  a creed  contrary 
to  one’s  own  underground; 
one  out-argued  it  He  fought 
to  ease  the  North-South  debt 
crisis,  and  to  bring  about  a 
review  of  global  commodity 
prices  to  reflect  fairness  and 
justice.  He  was  concerned 
with  problems  of  democratic 
governance,  especially  in 


ft  was  his  deep  regret  that  the  two-party 
system  was  transformed  into  guerrilla 
warfare  by  persons  who  preferred  to  win 
power  by  the  bullet  rather  than  the  ballot 


examined  the  PNEfa  eco- 
nomic strategy,  accepting  a 
larger  role  for  the  market 
after  1989  when  his  party  was 
massively  re-elected.  “The 
role  of  the  state  was  redefined 
with  less  direct  involvement 
in  the  economy,”  he  observed, 
“hut  was  still  expected  to  lead 
as  the  vital  mobiliser  of 
national  effort  a catalyst  In 
the  democratisatian  of  the 
economy  and  as  creator  of  an 
egalitarian  social  frame- 
work.” The  redefinition  con- 
fused both  former  supporters 
and  opponents.  His  change  of 
emphasis  was  based,  he  said, 
on  the  new  reality  of 
globalisation. 

He  spearheaded  the  Macro- 
Development  Investment 
Agency  to  help  the  poorest 
youth  with  collateral  and  in- 
troduced a national  planning 
council.  But  he  still  invoked 
the  accomplishments  of  tbe 
1970s  in  transferring  power  to 
young  leaders,  many  from  Hie 
rural  and  urban  black- 
skinned- underclass,  in  both 
public  and  private  corporate 
life.  They  were  the  true  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  policies. 

It  was  Manley's  deep  regret 
tb»t  the  two-party  system 
nurtured  by  his  father  was 
transformed  into  guerrilla 
warfare  by  persons  who  pre- 
ferred to  win  power  by  the 


societies  where  the  human 
capital,  people,  remained 
marginalised. 

A staunch  advocate  of 
regional  integration,  he  was  a 
major  architect  of  toe  Carib- 
bean Community  (Carl  com). 
In  retirement  he  provided  a 
catalyst,  and  was  an  Interloc- 
utor with  Central  American 
and  Caribbean  leaders  in  for- 
mulating toe  programme  of 
the  new  Association  of  Carib- 
bean States.  He  chaired  the 
Caribbean  development  task 
force,  and  helped  engineer 
United  Nations'  involvement 
in  toe  restoration  of  Haiti's 
democracy. 

Manley  understood  the 
place  of  intellectual  inquiry 
In  human  development  and 
the  obligation  of  toe  man  of 
action  to  invest  such  action 
with  thought  and  reflection. 
He  wrote  seven  books  on  poli- 
tics and  international  affairs 
to  demonstrate  this  — and  a 
well  researched  history  of 
West  Indies  cricket 

He  lectured  at  many  lead- 
ing American  universities  in 
the  1980s,  received  several 
honorary  doctorates,  includ- 
ing one  thorn  the  University  of 
tbe  West  Indies,  where  he  was 
appointed  in  1996  to  the  new 

chair  in  public  policy  at 
Jamaica's  Mona  campus.  His 
international  honours  in- 


Manley  at  a rally  in 
1988.  He  returned  to 
office  after  victory  in 
the  1 989  election  with 
considerably  modified 
policies 


eluded  the  UN  Committee  on 
Apartheid’s  Gold  Medal,  and 
awards  from  Cuba,  Venezu- 
ela, and  Caricom.  Jamaica 


presented  him  with  Its  very 
high  and  rare  Order  of  Merit 

Manley  departs  the  scene 
with  no  pretence  of  having 
found  the  definitive  qpswers. 
But  he  leaves  a legacy  of 
pointers  for  his  successors. 
Despite  his  seeming  passion 
for  the  market-driven  econo- 
my — statism  having  proven 
sterile  — he  was  too  much  a 
realist-cum-vlsionary  to  ex- 
pect capitalist  free  enterprise 
to  succeed  In  Jamaica  at  toe 
expense  of  the  dignity,  free- 
dom and  cultural  confidence 
of  the  people. 

Nicknamed  "Joshua”  by 
Ms  adoring  public,  Ms  popu- 
lism was  rooted  to  far  more 
than  toe  charisma  of  a tail, 
handsome  figure  cutting  a 


dash  on  the  demagogue’s  po- 
dium. His  service  to  Jamai- 
ca’s working  class  people, 
through  trade  unionism  and 
tbe  bulldjng  of  a sophisticated 
industrial  relations  system, 
and  his  advocacy  of  self-reli- 
ance and  participatory  de- 
mocracy Is  not  likely  to  be 
lost  A totalitarian  Manley 
was  nod  His  was  a democratic 
spirit  rooted  in  his  social 
background  and  reinforced  at 
the  negotiating  table  where 
agreeing  to  disagree  agree- 
ably is  the  stock-in-trade  and 
where  for  all  toe  table-thump- 
ing, all  ideas  must  be  beard  if 
a useful  decision  is  to  be 
taken. 

His  legacy  is  toe  tolerance 
he  brought  to  political  dis- 
course, even  in  the  wake  of 
short-fiised  spirited  exchange. 
He  was  magnanimous,  refus- 
ing to  hold  grudges  and  con- 
ducting public  affairs  on  toe 
basis  of  principle  rather  than 
on  petty  personality. 

He  understood  history,  and 
toe  social  forces  within  a Ja- 
maican society  still  in  transi- 
tion. Manley  had  an  enduring 
vision,  a legendary  capacity 
for  hard  work,  passion,  intel- 
lectual energy,  and  a certain 
courage  and  daring.  He  was 
tenacious  in  pursuing  goals 
he  felt  were  best  for  the  Ja- 
maican people.  Jamaicans 
have  been  free  to  clobber  him 
with  reminders  — especially 
among  the  chattering  classes 
— of  .Ms  "faults"  and  “fail- 
ures" but  also  to  acknowledge 
the  positive  and  lasting  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  the 
building  of  his  nation  and  the 
shaping  of  post-colonial,  civil 
society. 


He  Is  survived  by  Glynne, 
Ms  Glasgow-born  wife,  an 
older  brother  Douglas,  an  an- 
thropologist and  former  gov- 
ernment minister,  and  five 
children  from  his  previous 
four  marriages. 


Rn  HetUifoid 

Sir  ShrUatfa  R—phal  writes! 

"Don’t  let  Michael  Manley  be 
left  alone  with  the  President 
again."  That  was  the  injunc- 
tion that  went  out  from  US 
officials  after  the  prime  min- 


ister of  Jamaica  had  snatched 
a few  personal  moments  with 
President  Jimmy  Carter  at 
the  signing  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  to  September 
1977.  Manley  had  in  those  few 
moments  impressed  an  an 
understanding  farmer-presi- 
dent the  justice  of  the  third 


when  he  himself  diverged 
from  its  doctrinal  course. 

He  was  a loyal  ally  and  a 
generous  friend.  Solidarity 
for  him  was  a special  virtue. 
Not  surprisingly,  be  was  ad 
mired  by  his  peers  among 
world  leaders  — men  and 
women  as  widely  different  as 
Willy  Brandt  Olaf  Palme,  to 
dira  Gandhi,  Julius  Nyerere, 
George  Bush.  Pierre  Trudeau 
and  Brian  Mulroney.  At  toe 
height  of  his  political  powers 
he  was  one  of  the  always 
small  group  of  world  leaders 
with  influence  beyond 
country  or  region  — a player 
on  toe  global  stage  whose  role 
always  mattered  to  toe  qual- 
ity of  the  play. 

Manley  was  a prime  West 
Indian  asset  to  his  own 
Jamaica  first  of  all,  but  also  to 
the  wider  West  Indian  region 


Nicknamed  ‘Joshua’  by  an  adoring 
public,  Manley’s  populism  was  rooted  in 
more  than  the  charisma  of  a handsome 
figure  cutting  a dash  on  the  podium 


world’s  case  for  a “common 
fund  for  commodities”  — 
then  the  hot  North-South 
issue. 

That  was  typical  of  the 
quality  of  Manley’s  advocacy 
of  the  cause  of  developing 
countries  which  he  would  ar- 
gue with  the  conviction,  intel- 
ligence, passion  and  charm 
that  he  combined  so  uniquely. 

He  brought  those  skills  to 
the  service  of  many  causes.  In 
1979,  for  example,  he  was  one 
of  toe  small  group  of  leaders 
In  Zambian  leader  Kenneth 
Ka  unda’s  study  who  ham- 
mered out  the  Lusaka  Accord 
with  Mrs  Thatcher  and  set 
the  stage  for  the  Lancaster 
House  conference,  Zimba- 
bwe’s freedom  and  ultimately 
tbe  end  of  South  African 
apartheid.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  group  that  helped  the 
Commonwealth  break  new 
ground  with  the  Gteneagfes 
agreement  on  sporting  con- 
tacts with  South  Africa.  He 
also  played  a creative  leader- 
ship role  in  his  time  in  all  the 
Commonwealth's  influential 
work  on  global  economic 
issues. 

Beyond  the  Common- 
wealth, in  a non-aligned  con- 
text but  in  a hemispheric  one 
as  well,  he  became  a fierce 
defender  of  Cuba's  right  to 
choose  its  political  path  even 


in  whose  integration  he  pas- 
sionately believed,  and  to 
Latin  America  with  which  he 
bonded  the  Caribbean  so 
smoothly. 

He  was  a man  of  rare  gifts, 
an  inspiring  political  leader 
who  wrote  as  eloquently  on 
cricket  as  on  politics  and  eco- 
nomics, one  whose  life  en- 
riched his  no  than 
the  lives  of  each  of  us  who 
shared  its  passage. 


International 
statesman . . . 
prime  minister 
Manley  with  Fidel 
Castro  daring  a 
visit  by  the  Caban 
leader  to  Montego 
Bay  in  1977. 

Opponents 
criticised  Manley 
for  defying  the 
White  House  and 
establishing  links 
with  communist 
Cuba 


Michael 
Manley’s  name  win  long  be 
associated  with  toe  bravest 
attempt  ever  made  by  the 
leader  of  a small  third  world 
nation  to  free  itself,  by  parlia- 
mentary means,  from  tbe 
dominance  of  an  imperialist 
power. 

His  father,  Norman,  toe 
founder  of  Jamaica’s  move- 
ment for  self-  determination, 
had  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  neo-colonialism  and 
the  cold  war.  Soon  after  Brit- 
ain adopted  a policy  of  grad- 
ual decolonisation.  Manley 
agreed  to  Invite  direct  foreign 
investment  and,  to  id  ease  the 
British  and  American  govern- 
ments, purged  the  People's 
National  Party  of  its  anti-im- 
perialist leftists. 

When  the  PNP  chose  Man- 
ley  to  succeed  his  father  as 
the  party  leader  In  1968,  he 
adopted  a different  approach. 
Conscious  that  his  predeces- 
sor had  been  in  no  position  to 
pursue  policies  of  which  his 
US  advisers  disapproved,  the 
son  was  determined  to 
achieve  a situation  in  which  a 
Jamaican  government  could 
chart  its  own  course  and  de- 
velop its  own  policies. 

He  was  not  a doctrinaire 
socialist  and  was  never  as  far 
to  the  left  as  his  opponents 
alleged.  The  changes  he  intro- 
duced. as  prime  minister 
when  the  PNP  won  toe  1972 
election,  though  superficially 
having  the  appearance  of  a 
commitment  to  the  left,  had 
other  explanations.  He 
restored  civil  rights  to  those 
deprived  of  them  and  wel- 
comed, indeed  patronised,  the 
emergence  of  a new  left 
dement  within  the  PNP. 


He  genuinely  believed  in 
democracy  but  his  main  pur 
pose  was  probably  to  restore 
toe  unity  of  all  elements  op- 
posed to  external  control.  His 
charisma  and  oratorical  per' 
suasiveness  ensured  there 
was  no  possibility  of  bis  los- 
ing personal  control  erf  toe 
party  and  toe  capacity  to  keep 
both  its  left  and  right  wings 
in  check. 

The  policy  most  strongly 
criticised  by  his  opponents 
was  his  government's  deci- 
sion, jointly  with  the  govern 
ments  of  Guyana.  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  and  Barbados,  to 
establish  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  com- 
munist Cuba,  despite  toe  US 
government's  disapproval. 

He  used  toe  Cuban  connec- 
tion to  pursue  his  policy  of 
economic  and  political  diver- 
sification. It  was  the  blessing 
of  Cuban  leader  Fidel  Castro 
that  opened  the  way  for  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a market 
there  for  Jamaican  bauxite, 
and  favourable  deals  for  oil 
with  the  governments  of  Vene- 
zuela and  Mexico.  The  scheme 
eventually  fell  through,  hut 
there  were  even  plans  for  an 
aluminium  smelter  to  be  fi- 
nanced jointly  by  interests  in 
Hungary  and  Mexico  or  Trini- 
dad and  Venezuela. 

Manley  participated  promi- 
nently in  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement  but  his  anti-impe- 
rialist rhetoric  was  not,  as 
alleged  by  his  opponents,  an 
indication  of  a pro-Soviet 
alignment  in  the  cold  war,  but 


part  of  his  attempt  to  exert 
pressure  on  the  highly  indus- 
trialised countries  to  accept 
the  “new  international  eco- 
nomic order"  he  so  ardently 
advocated.  He  hoped  to  obtain 
their  agreement  to  pay  more 
for  the  third  world’s  primary 
product  exports,  and  to  stabi- 
lise the  relationship  between 
such  prices  and  toe  prices  erf 
the  manufactured  goods  they 
needed  to  import 
When  he  became  prime 
minister,  his  internal  policies 
included  measures  to  protect 
locally  established  industries 
from  foreign  competition  but 
also  the  simtiltaneous  intro- 
duction of  price  controls.  The 
expansion  erf  educational  op- 
portunities was  also  one  of 
his  priorities.  He  did  not  pur- 
sue nationalisation  of  foreign 
investments  as  an  aim  in  it- 
self, but  did  seek  to  obtain  for 
Jamaica  a larger  share  of  the 
returns  from  the  country’s 
main  mineral  resource 
through  a levy  on  baiptite 
mined  and  Joint  ownership  of 
the  bauxite-alumina  industry. 

But  at  toe  end  of  the  1970s 
he  had  to  surrender  to  toe 
IMFs  dictates  to  obtain  the 
foreign  exchange  toe  countiy 
desperately  required.  Price 
controls  and  protective  legis- 
lation were  abandoned.  He 
had  to  admit  that  he  had  not 
— and  in  the  circumstances  of 
inflated  oil  import  prices 
could  not  have  — succeeded 
in  Ms ’attempt  to  storm  tbe 
heavens  and  was  defeated  In 
toe  1980  election.  And  of 
course,  when  he  returned  to 
office  after  victory’  In  the  1989 
election  toe  policies  were  con- 
siderably modified. 


Weekend  Birthdays 


WHEN  be  became  ChiefRabbi 
six  years  ago,  Dr  Jonathan 
Sacks.  49  today,  was  wel- 
comed by  most  British  Jews, 
ami  probably  more  gentiles, 
as  a balm  to  a community  In 
crisis.  His  intellectual  clout — 
double  Cambridge  first,  20 
years  areligious  teacher — 
and  his  communication  skills 
— Reith  lecturer  and  star  of 
numerous  Thoughts  For  The 
Day — stood  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  sometimes  stolid  profile 
of  his  predecessor,  Lord  Jako- 
bovits.  He  even  supported 
Arsenal 

Time  has  dimmed  the  ex- 
pectations. Today,  Sacks 
stands  accused  of  dithering 
and  ambivalence.  He  faces  res- 
ignation calls  from  liberal 
Jewry,  especially  women,  for 
toe  slowness  (or  reversal)  of 
reform,  and  condemnation 
from  Orthodox  hardliners  for 
his  overtures  tomoderates, 
With  his  latest  book.  The  Poli- 
tics Of  Hope,  lauding  tradi- 
tional values  to  an  increas- 
ingly-fractured audience. 
Sacks  begins  to  resemble 
some  of  his  Christian  counter- 
parts caught  in  a complex 
struggle  of  unchanging  faith 
and  changing  times. 

Meanwhile,  declining  syna- 
gogue affiliations.  Increased 
“marrying  out”,  and  divisions 
over  Israel  and  toe  peace  pro- 
cess continue  to  emphasise 
the  Identity  crisis  facing  Brit- 
ain’s 300,000  Jews. 

Today's  other  birthdays: 

Gyles  Brandreth.  broad- 
caster, comic.  Conservative 
MP,  -J&  Sir  Julian  Bullard, 
former  diplomat,  69;  Sir 
Anthony  Caro,  sculptor,  73; 
Prof  Sir  Donald  Campbell, 
anaesthetist,  67;  Cyd  Char- 
isse.  dancer,  76;  Phil  Ed- 
monds. cricketer.  46;  Michael 
Grade,  chief  executive.  Chan- 
nel 4, 54;  Douglas  Hurd.  MP, 
former  Foreign  Secretary.  67; 
Dick  Hyman,  jazz  pianist.  70; 
Michael  Inchbald.  designer, 
77:  Ann  Jcnner,  ballerina.  53; 
Irek  Mnkhamedov,  ballet 
dancer.  37:  Gary  Numan, 
rock  musician.  39;  Lynn  Red- 
grave. actress,  54;  Lynn  Sey- 
mour. ballerina,  58:  Prof 
Stephen  Smith,  gynaecolo- 
gist, 46;  Prof  Norman  Stone, 
historian.  56;  Robert  Tear, 
operatic  tenor,  58;  Claire  Tre- 
vor, actress,  88;  John  Ward, 
Conservative  MP,  72;  David 
Wilkie,  Olympic  swimmer, 

43. 

Tomorrow’s  birthdays : Bill 
Beaumont,  sports  commenta- 
tor. former  England  rugby 
football  captain.  45:  Andrew 
Bennett.  Labour  MP,  58;  Juli- 
ette Binoche,  French  actress, 
33;  Dr  Michael  Brock,  histo- 
rian, 77;  Andre  Coorreges, 
couturier.  74;  Teo  Fabi.  grand 
prix  driver,  42:  Bobby  Fi- 
scher, chess  champion,  54; 

Neil  Hamilton.  Conservative 
MP,  48:  Sir  Norman  Lindop. 
chemist  and  osteopath.  76; 
David  Matthews,  composer, 
54;  Howard  Shelley,  pianist 
and  conductor,  47;  Rt  Rev 
James  Simpson,  former  mod- 
erator, Church  of  Scotland,  63; 
Mickey  Spillane,  novelist,  79; 
Keely  Smith,  Jazz  singer,  65; 
Robin  Trower.  rock  guitar- 
ist, 52;  Prof  Sir  David  Weath- 
eralL  haematologist,  64; 

David  Willetts,  Conservative 
MP,  41. 


Sacks ...  a dltherer? 


Letter 


Michael  Norman  Manley, 
politician,  born  December  10, 
1924;  died  March  6. 1997 


Peter  Cotes  writes : David  Rob- 
inson’s admirable  obituary  of 
Frank  Launder  (February  24) 
only  falls  to  omit  in  its  com- 
prehensiveness toe  solid 
strength  of  toe  partnership 
that  existed  between  Launder 
and  Sydney  Gilliat. 

I came  across  this  in  a prac- 
tical way  during  a High  Court 
lawsuit  I conducted  against 
toe  powerful  Rank  Organisa- 
tion in  toe  1960s.  Frank 
thought  that  an  injustice  had 
been  done  to  me  and  he  said  so 
unequivocally  in  the  witness 
box.  It  was  a brave  action  for 
an  independent  film  maker — 
to  range  himself  on  toe  side  of 
David  against  Goliath,  as  it 
were,  in  the  monopolistic  film 
world  of  those  years.  He 
risked  a blacklist  even  for 
such  a distinguished  pro- 
ducer-director. Loyalty  and 
nerve  were  the  middle  names 
of  those  two  talented  and  for- 
midable men. 


Death  Notices 

SeHOLEFELD-ALLEM.  On  March  5th, 
PMcoUty  m Monmoutn  McapttBt.  Mona, 
aged  as  vests  who  of  th«  iota  Stdnoy 
SchoMtoW-Mlen.  Q.C  M P and  m«h«/  «i 
John  and  Onto  Funonii  Sorvtca  a]  Si 
Wry's  CnurrtL  Manrnouh  an  WoOnaaaoy 
12th  March  id  lUOpJiY  UitOwad  by  private 
etemauon.  No  IKhxhs  oiaase  Eraulnes  to 
David  Stockmen,  funeral  Dlroclor. 
Monmouth. 

In  Memoriam 

CWLD,  Am.  12.11*  - 09.in.B4.  Lorad 
and  rvmemww  Btways  by  Francos 

RVE.  Stem,  1B46-1BS2.  Qnotogtai  and 
SlUH  Mialcien.  much  loved  and  poi 
torgansn. 

Birthdays 

KELLY,  happy  ran  twrvuay.  Love  tram 
your  Tabby  Col 

telephone 

DIM  713  4567  or  hx  0171  713  4139  bowman 
9am  and  3am  Mon-Fri 
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Food  on  the 
face  of  ministers 

Does  anyone  still  trust  them? 

IT  IS  not  just  the  food  industry  which  has  a credibility 
problem.  Ministers  have  an  even  worse  one.  The  latest 
Gallup  Poll  published  in  yesterday’s  Daily  Telegraph 
shows  two-thirds  of  voters  believe  die  Government  has 
been  “basically  dishonest”.  Indeed,  even  one  third  of 
Tory  supporters  take  the  same  view.  The  contrast  with 
Labour  which  has  two-thirds  of  the  public  believing 
them  “basically  honest”,  should  be  chilling  for  Conser- 
vative organisers.  Ministers  who  dismiss  the  poll  as  an 
unfortunate  inheritance  of  earlier  sleaze  scandals,  fail 
to  understand  how  their  current  behaviour  reinforces 
such  deep  public  distrust  Both  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  have  blatantly  dissembled 
this  week. 

Yesterday,  in  a desperate  bid  to  try  and  prevent  the 
latest  abattoir  scandal  from  spiralling  out  of  control,  the 
Prime  Minister  tried  to  deny  reports  of  the  row  between 
his  Scottish  and  Agriculture  ministers  over  the  sup- 
pressed report  on  Britain’s  filthy  slaughter-houses  — a 
denial  which  was  greeted  with  open  disbelief  by  repor- 
ters who  had  been  briefed  by  the  Scottish  Office.  It  was 
made  to  look  even  more  unreliable  by  the  difficulties 
which  the  Scottish  Secretary  displayed  in  his  interview 
on  the  BBC  Today  programme.  More  blatant  still,  the 
Prime  Minister  dismissed  the  Meat  Hygiene  Service 
report  as  a ‘low  level”  document  with  nothing  of 
“startling  originality”.  The  report,  in  tact,  was  the  first 
comprehensive  review  of  all  450  abattoirs  in  the  country 
described  by  the  former  official  veterinary  surgeon 
involved  as  “perhaps  the  most  in-depth  study  that  has 
ever  been  undertaken  of  standards  in  the  British  meat 
industry.” 

Mr  Major  may  not  find  it  startling  that  months  before 
the  world’s  worst  outbreak  of  E.  coli  poisoning  broke 
out  in  Scotland  killing  20  people,  official  government 
vets  were  warning  of  a clear  danger  of  the  organism 
being  introduced  into  slaughter-houses  by  faecal  con- 
tamination of  carcasses  but  others  were  seriously 
alarmed  According  to  the  former  government  vet.  Bill 
Swann,  his  findings  so  startled  a senior  official  in  the 
meat  hygiene  service  that  he  was  asked  to  water  his 
report  down.  Rightly,  he  refused 

Which  brings  us  to  the  hapless  Douglas  Hogg.  Within 
hours  of  him  finishing  his  parliamentary  statement  on 
the  latest  food  scandal,  his  threadbare  defence  was 
felling  apart  He  asserted  he  bad  informed  the  Scottish 
Office  but  neither  the  Scottish  Secretary  nor  Scottish 
officials  were  allowed  a look  at  the  “undoctored”  first 
draft  with  its  £L  coli  warning.  He  claimed  the  report  was 
always  intended  to  be  an  internal  working  document 
but  the  key  author.  Bill  Swann,  said  it  was  always 
Intended  for  circulation  to  the  industry  and  those 
interested  in  meat  hygiene  as  ministers  have  conceded 
this  week.  Most  damning  of  all,  the  minister  declared  it 
was  the  editorial  board  in  charge  of  the  abattoir  report 
which  found  Mr  Swann’s  report  imsatisfectory.  Mr 
Swann,  who  has  no  axe  to  grind  having  moved  to  the 
RSPCA,  has  named  the  meat  hygiene  service  official 
who  he  claims  was  opposed  to  the  undoctored  version. 

The  longer  the  scandal  rolls,  the  more  believable 
becomes  Bill  Swann's  accusations.  When,  belatedly,  the 
Agriculture  Minister  yesterday  sent  a copy  of  the 
abattoir  report  to  Professor  Hugh  Pennington,  who  is 
heading  the  expert  group  investigating  the  Lanarkshire 
outbreak  of  Ecoli  poisoning,  it  was  die  “doctored" 
version.  It  took  media  protests  — and  a specific  request 
from  Professor  Pennington  — for  him  to  receive  the 
original  draft  which  set  out  the  dangers.  This  instinct 
for  withholding  inconvenient  reports  demonstrates  the 
need  for  a much  more  robust  system  for  protecting  food 
safety.  Labour  yesterday  commissioned  a recognised 
food  expert  an  Aberdeen  University  professor,  to  flesh 
out  its  proposals  for  an  independent  Food  Standards 
Agency.  If,  as  Labour  asserts,  the  consumer  must  be 
protected  “from  plough  to  plate”,  then  the  agency  will 
need  to  be  completely  independent  of  the  current 
ministry.  The  best  solution  would  be  to  make  it 
answerable  to  a ministry  of  food. 

The  end  of  an  era 

History’s  verdict  should  be  positive 

FOR  death  to  claim  Cheddi  Jagan  and  Michael  Manley 
on  the  very  same  day  is  one  of  those  ironic  double  blows 
of  which  history  is  arbitrarily  capable,  and  is  a loss  not 
just  to  the  peoples  of  the  Caribbean.  Their  passing 
deprives  Guyana  and  Jamaica  of  their  most  inspira- 
tional domestic  politicians  and  their  most  resonant 
international  statesmen  of  the  post-colonial  period.  It 
also  robs  the  Caribbean  region  of  two  of  the  most 
esteemed  progressive  voices  — as  well  as  two  of  the 
most  fanatical  cricket-loving  leaders  — that  this  impov- 
erished and  often  tragic  corner  of  the  globe  has  ever 
produced. 

Though  each  had  his  blind-spots  and  each  had  his 
significant  periods  of  failure,  disillusionment  and  un- 
popularity, each  man  was  unmistakeably  a giant  in  the 
modern  history  of  his  much-exploited  country. 
Throughout  his  career  Jagan  tried  idealistically  to 
unite  Guyana's  multi-racial  population  against  the 
sugar  and  bauxite  multi-nationals  who  robbed  his 
country  of  so  much  of  its  wealth.  Manley  likewise 
remained  utterly  dedicated  to  the  material  and  peaceful 
uplifting  of  the  poorest  sections  of  Jamaican  society  for 
the  whole  of  his  career.  By  the  standards  which  they  set 
themselves,  both  felled  to  achieve  as  much  as  they  had 
hoped.  Nevertheless  the  verdict  of  history  on  both  men 
should  be  positive.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  draw  too 
many  crude  parallels  between  them,  not  least  because 
Guyana  and  Jamaica  are  about  as  far  apart  geographi- 
cally and  socially  as  any  two  parts  of  the  former  British 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  yet  each  man  embodied  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  attempt  to  map  out  a principled, 
uncorrupt  and  vernacular  socialist  path  for  their 
countries  in  the  post-colonial  era. 

, *^9^  ™as  *e  target  of  international  contempt  and 
hostility  for  much  of  their  careers,  especially  from  the 
governments  of  the  US  and  Britain,  and  each  was  on 
more  than  one  occasion  brought  down  by  the  power  of 
the  dollar  to  enforce  its  will,  often  corruptly  and 
sOTnetimes  violently,  against  any  country  in  the  region 
which  tned  to  achieve  socialist  aspirations  in  the  years 
foltowing  the  Cuban  revolution.  The  passing  of  Jagan 
and  Manley  inevitably  marks  the  end  of  an  era,  but  it 
was  an  era  of  great  pride  and  achievement  as  well  as 
great  disappointment  and  irresistible  compromise. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

police  time?  | Yet  more  dirt  dished  up 


MICHAEL  Howard’s  plans 
to  criminalise  the  anti- 
social behaviour  of  children 
and  the  ineffectiveness  of 
their  parents  maintain  his 
reputation  for  bold  Ideologi- 
cally based  experiments 
(Leader.  March  41.  It  has  been 
argued  that  while  many  chil- 
dren know  right  from  wrong 

at  an  early  age,  they  may  still 
be  incapable  of  imagining  the 
impact  of  their  actions  on 
others. 

It  would  appear  that  this  is 
also  true  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. If  be  had  paused  a mo- 
ment to  estimate  the  cost  ofhis 
proposals  in  terms  of  police 
time,  he  would  have  realised 
that,  without  extra  resources, 
his  plans  can  only  be  imple- 
mented if  other  past  legisla- 
tive wizard  wheezes  are  aban- 
doned. The  Home  Office  has 
been  urging  business  effi- 
ciency on  the  police:  where  is 
the  business  plan  for  this  little 
number? 

Given  the  scope  or  this  juve- 
nile crime  remedy,  it  will 
require  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  dropping  the  Fe- 
rocious Dogs  fiasco  to  balance 
the  books.  Readers  may  care 
to  send  in  their  nominations. 
Alternatively  we  could  all 
agree  policing  never  was  a 
business  anyway. 

Barrie  Irving. 

Director. 

The  Police  Foundation, 
lGlyn  Street, 

London  SE11 5RA. 

We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters. 


THE  suppression  by 
the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Fisheries  and 
Food  of  the  report  on 
soiled  meat  in  abbatolrs  rep- 
resents another  nail  In  the 
government's  DIY  coffin  (Cab- 
inet at  war  over  meat  hygiene 
safety  report  March  7). 

Although  this  Is  only  the  lat- 
est episode  in  the  catalogue  of 
sleaze  and  cover-ups  that  has 
characterised  the  Tory  admin- 
istration in  recent  times,  it 
demonstrates  the  develop- 
ment within  the  Tory  Party 
I elite  of  a culture  of  cover-up 
and  denial.  Witness  Nicholas 
Soaxnes’  cornered  animal  be- 
haviour over  the  use  of  or- 
gano-phosphates  in  the  Gulf 
war. 

My  fear  is  that  this  culture 
may  prove  endemic  to  the 
British  system  of  government 
as  a whole.  Labour,  If  they 
win,  must  prove  otherwise  by 
implementing  a Freedom  of 
Information  Act 
Paul  Cumberland. 

Faculty  ofSocial 
and  Political  Sciences, 
University  of  Cambridge, 
Cambridge  CB2  3RQ. 

Jk  RE  we  really  asked  to  be- 
#%lieve  that  the  findings  of  a 
major  and  costly  report  affect- 
ing the  health  of  the  nation 
was  not  communicated  to 
ministers,  because  it  was  a 
“working  document”  and 
ministers  are  responsible  for 
policy  but  not  for  implementa- 
tion? In  what  private  enter- 
prise would  managers  not  fbl-  1 
low  through  implementation 
as  part  of  policy?  In  what  local  , 
government  would  such  a vast 
sum  be  spent  with  no  account-  I 


i ability  on  a mere  “working 
! document”, 
i (Rev)  Ian  Stubbs. 

1 Barracks. 

' Densbaw, 

Oldham  OL35SR. 

WE  share  your  concern  at 
MAFF  putting  producer 
interests  before  those  of  con- 
sumers (Leader,  March  7).  For 
eight  years,  the  council  has 
been  pressing  for  the  creation 
of  a separate  and  independent 
food  agency  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  consumers.  The 
recent  fttrore  over  E-coli  in 
mofl>  and  standards  of  hy- 
giene in  abattoirs  further 
strengthens  our  case. 

Clearly,  MAFF  can  no 
longer  Justify  its  role  as  the 
representative  of  several  con- 
flicting interests.  The  con - ' 
sumer  interest  is  too  often  last 
In  line.  And  as  the  events  of 
the  last  few  days  show,  the 
openness  and  transparency  of 
current  arrangements  leave  a 
lot  to  be  desired. 

If  consumers  are  to  be  pro- 
tected and  standards  of  public 
health  sustained,  it  is 
essential  that  any  newly  cre- 
ated food  agency  works 
openly  to  anticipate  and  pre- 
vent problems,  rather  than  to 
react  after  the  damage  is  done. 
It  should  be  a source  of  unbi- 
ased information  and  advice 
for  consumers.  It  should  have 
responsibility  for  food  regula- 
tion and  for  ensuring  that 
proper  inspection  mecha- 
nisms are  in  place.  It  must  be 
given  the  resources  to  carry 
out  its  work  and  the  authority 
toftzlfilitstask.  And  it  must 
enjoy  complete  freedom  to  set 
its  own  research  agenda,  to 


publish  its  findings  and  to  talk  . 
to  the  media. 

Ruth  Evans. 

Director,  National 
Consumer  Council 
2D  Grosvenor  Gardens. 

London  SWiWoDH.  ! 

IjtVHAT  I find  extraord- 
VI  inary  is  that  no  one  has  I 
been  prosecuted.  During  the 
sixties  and  seventies,  I oper-  i 

; ated  a group  of  restaurants  in  ! 

North  Wales.  A constant  fear 
was  the  regular  visits  of 
i health  inspectors.  Fridges 
were  examined.  Samples  of 
meat  were  sometimes  taken 
away  and  always  an  Ice  cream 
sample.  Toilet  facilities,  cel- 
lars and  back  yards  were  in- 
spected. Worse  than  the  fear  of 
a heavy  fine  was  the  resulting 
publicity. 

T Kennedy. 

3 Clarence  Avenue, 

Vicars  Cross, 

Chester  CH35JP. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE  filth 
cannot  be  eradicated,  no 
matter  how  many  investiga- 
tors or  reports  commissioned 
(suppressed  or  otherwise). 

Each  year  in  the  UK  alone, ' 
approximately  700  million 
poultry,  18  million  pigs,  18  mil- 
lion sheep  and  eight  million 
cattle,  defecating  and  urinat- 
ing in  fear  and  stress  are 
taken  from  intensive  farms  to 
slaughter. 

No  way  can  this  work  in 
either  the  humans’  or  ani- 
mals’ Interest.  Men  in  most 
slaughterhouses  work  on 
piece  rate. 

People  want  “cheap”  meat 
— at  whatever  cost.  So  the  in- 
tensive forming,  marketing 


and  slaughtering  of  food  ani- 
mals will  go  on  causing  ever 
more  meat-related  diseases 
such  as  BSE.  E-Coli  and 
salmonella. 

Sara  Starkey. 

12a  Ashburnham  Road, 
Tonbridge, 

KentTNioaDU. 

THE  contamination  In  the 
slaughterhouse  can  be  ob- 
viated by  good  hygienic  prac- 
tice in  the  processing  and 
cooking  of  the  meat.  E-coli  Is 

heat  sensitive  and  wm  be 
killed  by  cooking.  The  prob- 
lem arises  from  inadequate 
heating  during  working  and 
processing  and/or  subsequent 
contamination  alter  these 
treatments. 

By  all  means  clean  up  the 
abattoirs,  but  if  the  E-coli 
threat  is  to  be  eliminated  then 
we  must  attend  to  hygiene 
standards  in  the  kitchen,  (bod 

processing  plants  and 

butchers' shops. 

Roy  Fuller. 

59  Ryeish  Green, 

Three  Mile  Cross. 

Reading  RG7 1ES. 

I HOPE  the  Labour  Party  do 
not  repeat  the  error  erf  frying 
to  hasten  the  fall  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  pushing  for  the 
resignation  of  the  unspeak- 
able Douglas  Hogg.  In  the  run 
up  to  May  I.  he  is  offer  more 
use  to  the  Labour  Party’s 
cause  In  position  and  making 
his  arrogant  statements  about 
Indefensible  actions  to  Press 
and  Parliament. 

Peter  Shield. 

20  WBlerby  Road. 

Woodfhorpe. 

Nottingham  NG54PB. 


Pulp  Fiction 
to  Picasso 

-pHREE  youths  were  this 
1 week  convicted  of  murder 
by  stamping  on  their  victim’s 
Dace.  They  had  watched  tlx? 
video  ofpmp  Fiction  that  eve- 
ning. Does  David  Edgar 
(Shocking  entertainment? 
March  1)  believe  it  helped  them 
to  empathise  with  their  victim 
or  to  feel  brutal  towards  him? 
Roger  Faro  worth. 

The  Rookery. 

IVarleggna  Cornwall. 

v^ESTERDAY ! ran  home 
T from  my  central  London 
office.  The  7'/;  mile  journey 
took  me  57  minutes.  Today  1 let 
the  train  take  the  strain. 
Thanks  to  Cannes  the  Journey 
took  no  minutes.  IT  Coanex 
need  a new  slogan,  how  about 
“Why  walk  when  you  can  get 
therejust  as  fast  by  train?" 
Paul  NlckeUs- 
Ifl  Vanbrugh  Park. 

London  SE37AF. 

h XY  mate  says  it  was  anacci- 
I VI  dent  but  1 know  that  the 
way  in  which  your  front  page 
(March  6)  Juxtaposed  Picasso’s 
mug  shot  of  Dora  Maar  wi  th 
the  headline,  “Human  clones 
in  two  years"  was  a dramatic 
illustration  of  the  dangers  of 
genetic  engineering. 

Michael  Trollope. 

Rose  Cottage, 

Bishampton,  Fershore, 

Worcs  WR10  2LX. 

\ A /E  may  have  a human 
V V clone  sooner  than  we 
think  when  the  election  puts 
Tony  Blair  into  Number  ten  as 
a clone  (rf  John  Major. 

Martin  Jones. 

28  Kinfeuns  Avenue. 
Eastbourne  BN22  6SS. 


Not  a very  happy 
rate  of  return 


I pgs-r  pec-  Attacks,  personal  and  political 
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\ Lf  ■ i . e ing  that  i am  a secret  homosex-  in  Britain  because  there  Is  n< 
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TONY  Lynes  (State  of  inse- 
curity, March  6)  is  cer- 
tainly breaching  the 
Trades  Descriptions  Act  when 
he  extols  the  “security”  of  the 
state  pension  scheme.  In  feet, 
the  system  has  been  a fraud 
ever  since  Lloyd  George  set  it 
up  (promising  “ninepence  for 
fourpence”).  The  average  mar- 
ried man  today  gets  a return 
or  under  2 per  cent  on  what  he 
pays  into  the  state  scheme,  a 
single  person  roughly  zero 
and  those  above  average  earn- 
ings a negative  return.  It  is  not 
even  as  secure  as  keeping 
your  money  under  the  bed. 

Like  all  chain-letters,  the 
state  pension  system  cannot 
last  indefinitely.  Peter  Lille y 
is  due  at  least  some  credit  for 
squaring  up  to  the  problem, 
whatever  the  Guardian  may 
think  of  the  exact  solution. 

Few  other  politicians  have 
been  brave  enough  to  propose 
any  solution  at  alL 
It  is  not  mis-selllng  by  the 
private  sector  that  future  gen- 
erations have  to  fear.  Their  £9 
plus  5 per  cent  will  be  going 
into  something  nearer  to  a i 
tax-free  building  society  ac-  ! 
count  than  the  complicated  j 
pensions  products  of  today — 
something  so  straightforward 
it  does  not  have  to  be  “sold”. 

No,  the  real  threat  of  mis- 
seliing  comes  from  entrusting 
our  future  pension  provision 
to  whichever  band  of  politi- 
cians happens  to  be  in  power 
when  we  retire. 

(Dr)  Eamonn  Butler. 

Director,  Adam  Smith  Institute, 

23  Great  Smith  Street, 

London  SWlP  3BL. 

THE  flood  of  words  to  ex- 
plain for  obfuscate)  the 
proposed  pensions  change  has 
already  begun.  It  could,  how- 
ever,  be  adequately  and  accu- 
rately described  in  two  words: 
compulsory  savings.  Not  a 
bad  thing,  perhaps,  provided 
that  taxation,  which  is  for  the 
average  family  somewhere  be- 
tween 40  per  cent  and  50  per 
cent  on  total  Income  when 
allowance  is  made  for  VAT. 


council  tax  and  insurance  tax, 
leaves  anything  to  save. 
SEScammelL 
Clouds  Estate  Office, 

East  Knoyle, 

Salisbury,  Wilts  SP3  6BE. 

FROM  an  economic  view- 
point, it  is  Immaterial 
whether  the  money  to  pur- 
chase the  resources  required 
to  support  non-working  pen- 
sioners comes  from  private 
savings  or  from  Income  tax. 
(confusingly,  some  pensioners 
actually  pay  income  tax!) 

These  resources  (the  sur- 
plus earned  by  industry  and 
financial  operations  over 
their  on-going  needs  to  sustain 
and  expand  them)  are  either 
going  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
these  requirements,  or  not 
I understand  that  there  is  a 
“natural”  increase  in  produc- 
tivity of  2 per  cent  per  annum, 
which  seems  likely  to  outstrip 
the  increase  in  the  number  of 
pensions.  A change  in  funding 
friture  pensions  by  a switch 
from  progressive  taxation  to 
private  savings  would  be  yet 
another  example  of  the  aban- 
donment of  progressive  tax- 
ation for  poUtlcaL  not  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

R Denis  Bromley. 

Cherry  Holt. 

3a  Carpenters  Lane, 

West  Kirkby,  Wirral  L48  7EX. 

I HOPE  any  future  pensions 
I review  will  reduce  the  over- 
generous  tax  relief  won  by  the 
powerful  pensions  lobby.  Of 
course  everyone  should  have 
a comfortable  pension,  but  it  is 
no  business  of  the  state  to  sub- 
sidise pensions  large  enough 
for  the  purchase  ofluxuries  or 
early  retirement  (which  in- 
creasingly robs  the  economy 
of  talents).  Reducing  tax  relief 
on  larger  pensions  would  In- 
crease tax  revenues  and  there- 
fore allow  lower  tax  for  other 
needy  groups,  for  instance 
families. 

Daniel  Dennis. 

21  John  Keall  House, 

Henry  Jackson  Road, 

London  SW15 1DJ.  ] 


Apocalypse,  but  not  now 


YOUR  Leader  on  the  im- 
pending digital  apocalypse 
(March  6)  notes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  rejected  “statu- 
tory action  including  an  In- 
dustry-backed private 
member's  bill,  on  the  grounds 
that  government  shouldn't 
“compel  companies  to  do 
things  . But  the  Government 
did  draw  attention,  last  year, 
to  the  feet  that  “failures  of 
computer  systems  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  year  change  to 
2000  could  result  in  contraven- 
tions of  the  Data  Protection 
Act  1984  (Official  Report, 
column  472,  December  2, 1996). 
A legal  duty  to  prevent  what 
you  refer  to  as  a “disaster  in 
the  making”  exists  now.  The 
Fifth  Principle  of  the  Data  Pro- 
tection Act  requires  personal 
data  to  he  accurate;  further- 
more, if  processing  is  likely  to 
produce  incorrect  data,  such 


processing  could  be  deemed 
unfair  and  therefore  In  breach 
also  of  the  First  Principle. 
Freddy  Kosten. 

Data  Protection  News, 

95  Wandsworth  Road, 

London  SW82HG. 

Readers  should  not  be  left 
undo:  the  misapprehen- 
sion that  this  problem  will 
only  strike  as  the  millennium 
parties  are  in  full  swing.  It  can 
affect  any  century-challenged 
computer  system  when  it  has 
to  store  or  manipulate  a date 
beyond  January  1, 2000.  For 
financial  institutions  selling 
pensions  or  mortgages,  for  ex- 
ample, that  threshold  is  .long 
since  passed.  But  for  anyone 
doing  three-year  forward  plan- 
ning, it  wifi  occur  this  year. 
(Dr)  Tony  Law. 

21  Warneford  Street, 

London  E97NG. 


T”WO  years  ago.  the  now  de- 
I funct  Scallywag  magazine 
seriously  libelled  me.  claim- 
ing that  I am  a secret  homosex- 
ual who  hypocritically  moni- 
tors the  private  lives  of  my 
political  opponents.  Last 
week,  the  Times,  Daily  Tele- 
graph and  Independent  all 
reported  the  Statement  in 
Open  Court  clearing  my 
name.  The  Guardian  did  not 
By  contrast  for  well  over  a 
year,  your  Diary  has  run  a 
series  of  attacks  on  me.  One 
yesterday  concluded:  “Also 
unconfirmed  is  the  report  that 
Julian  will  be  leading  the  trip- 
pers In  a song . . . the  Rolf  Har- 
ris classic  Two  Little  Boys." 

I cannot  see  any  purpose  in 
this  remark  other  than  to  hint 
that  the  Scallywag  lie  is  true 
after  alL 

(Dr)  Julian  Lewis. 

New  Forest  East 
Conservative  Association, 

3,  The  Parade, 

Southampton  Road, 

Cadnam  SO40  2NG. 


A Country  Diary 


IAN  Traynor  insinuates  that 
■the  German  nuclear  waste 
storage  problem  is  worse  than 
in  Britain  because  there  is  no 
Sellafield  processing  facility 
"nor  any  permanent  storage 
sites  for  nuclear  waste" 
(Middie-class  meltdown, 
March  6).  The  German  prob- 
lem is  ours  too.  Britain  has  no 
permanent  storage  site.  Acres 
of  packaged  nuclear  waste, 
some  half-open,  are  scattered 
in  open  trenches  surrounded 
by  barbed  wire  at  Drigg  in 
Cumbria.  Nirex  Is  nervously 
looking  around  for  some- 
where else,  no  doubt  remem- 
bering how  the  villagers  of 
Brad  well  sat  in  the  road  to 
stop  teem  test-drilling  in  the 
eighties.  There  is  nowhere 
that  nuclear  material  can  be 
stored  incomplete  safety. 

Val  Main  wood. 
Spokeswoman.  Shut  Down 
BradweU  Campaign, 

62  Belle  Vue  Road. 

Wivenhoe, 

Colchester  C079LD. 


Race  to  place  a homeless  child 


/"^AROLE  Satyamurti  (Let- 
wters,  March  5)  is,  of  course, 
right.  The  most  important 
consideration  for  every  child 
who  appears  in  our  family- 
finding  newspaper,  Be  My 
Parent,  is  to  be  placed  with  “a 
loving  and  understanding 
family  able  to  meet  their  com- 
plex needs”.  What  we  believe 
is  that  those  complex  needs 
include  enabling  the  child  to 
feel  pride  in  their  own  ethnic 
background  and  develop  their 
self-esteem. 

The  Department  of  Health's 
inspection  oflocal  authorities' 
adoption  services  suggests 
that,  where  targeted  recruit- 
ment efforts  take  place,  chil-  - 
dren  from  minority  ethnic 
backgrounds  wait  no  longer 


than  white  children  for  new 
families. 

Children  placed  for  adop- 
tion are  looking  for  perm- 
anent homes  where  their 
needs  will  be  met  over  the  long 
term.  It  is  ironic  to  suggest 
that  this  approach  will  be 
regarded  shamefully  in  20 
years’  time.  It  is  because  erf  the 
lessons  learnt  from  trans- 
racial  adoption  in  the  1960s 
that  we  believe  that  we  should 
aim  to  achieve  the  best  poss- 
ible placement  for  every  child, 
while  recognising  that  undue 
delay  is  never  acceptable. 
Felicity  Collier. 

Director,  British  Agencies 
for  Adoption  and  Fostering, 
200  Union  Street, 

London  SEl  OLX. 


MACHYNLLETH;  Lately  I 
was  cm  the  banks  of  that  much 
cherished  river,  the  Wye, 
near  where  it  flows  out  or 
Wales  into  Herefordshire  and 
England.  It  was  a wild  day.  a 
great  wind  roared  across 
from  the  south-west,  there 
had  been  heavy  rain  over- 
night and  the  river  was  full 
and  fleet  The  footpath  went 
along  a cliff-top  above  the 
river,  passing  through  wood- 
land enhanced  by  many 
shrubs  of  spurge-laurel  In  ele- 
gant green  flower.  But  spurge- 
laurel  was  not  the  most  dis- 
tinguished plant  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wye  that  day.  The  acco- 
lade has  to  go  to  an  alien 
which  has  somehow  managed 
to  slip  out  of  a nearby  garden 
and  scatter  itself  thankfully 
down  the  slope  to  the  river. 
This  successful  escaper  is 
winter  aconite,  a cousin  of  the 
hellebores  and  a native  of  the 
south  of  France.  It  must  be 
quite  a tough  fighter  because 
here  beside  the  W!ye  it  has  de- 
fied even  the  aggressive  dog’s 
mercury  in  spreading  itself  in 


patches  of  cheerful  green 
leaves  and  bright-yellow  flow- 
ers. A lovely  sight  and  all  the 
more  impressive  to  me  be- 
cause my  wife  and  I have  long 
ago  given  up  trying  to  estab- 
lish it  in  our  garden,.whose 
acid  soils  it  presumably  de- 
tests. Seeing  the  Wye  surging 
down  from  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains in  winter  spate,  I 
thought  of  the  river  a few 
years  ago  in  a summer 
drought.  A few  miles  below 
Bullth  Wells  the  river  was 
reduced  to  a trickle  where  1 
walked  on  its  wide  rocky  bed, 
looking  for  that  rare  plant, 
wild  chives.  I did  not  have  to 
search  long.  Its  pinkish-pur- 
ple flowers  were  scattered  lib- 
erally along  the  river.  Like 
winter  aconite  the  chives  is  a 
toughie  among  plants,  its 
bulbs  tightly  wedged  into 
rock  crevices.  They  survive 
deep  under  swiftly  moving 
water  for  weeks  ata  time  as 
Plynllmon  manufactures  one 
monsoon  after  another 
throughout  the  winter. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


How  I won  the  mother  of  all  election  battles 


Mark  Lawson 


COMPLAINING  that 
drama  critics  have 
no  experience  erf  put- 
ting on  a play,  the 
Battersea  Arts  Centre  has  just 
persuaded  four  of  the  men 
with  notebooks  to  have  a go  at 
directing.  It  is,  of  course, 
equally  reprehensible  that 
columnists  who  often  write 
about  politics  have  no  exper- 
ience of  standing  for  election. 
And  so  — in  a political  ver- 
sion of  the  Battersea  experi- 
ment — I recently  became  a 
candidate. 

Having  avoided  student 
politics  and  being  among 
those  few  Guardian  writers 
who  have  never  stood  for  the 
SDP,  I had  never  been  subject 
to  democratic  whim-  Elec- 
tions are  probably  more  en- 
joyable as  a reporter,  anyway. 
But,  a letter  from  my  son’s 


school  seeking  candidates  for 
the  vacant  position  of  parent- 
governor  ignited  a late  desire 
to  hold  public  office.  Turning 
the  running  of  schools  into  a 
quasi-par liamentary  system 
was  one  of  this  government’s 
cleverer  tricks.  A job  once 
considered  boring  and  only 
grumpily  volunteered  for  is 
now  heavily  over-subscribed. 
The  competitive  instincts  of 
the  English  middle  fllansa; 
have  been  smartly  harnessed. 
Now  what  you  think  of  when 
the  letter  comes  is  not  long 
evenings  on  low  chairs  dis- 
cussing Norwegian  reading 
schemes  but  Robert  Redford 
in  The  Candidate.  A four-year 
term  of  office  is  at  stake  and 
an  opportunity  to  use  that 
swanky  American  political 
adjective  ‘'gubernatorial". 

The  candidacy  form  was 
completed  and  a campaign 
manager  and  kitchen  cabinet 
appointed,  with  some  overlap 
between  the  two  teams.  You 
hear  stories  of  big  grant- 
maintained  schools  where  the 
whole  thing  is  like  the  New 
Hampshire  primary,  with  15 
names  on  the  ballot  and  rival 
parents  spreading  gossip 
about  each  others’  sex  lives. 
(One  such  race  provided  a 
gripping  storyline  on  Brook- 
side.)  But  this  was  a small 


LEA-con trolled  village  infant 
school  outside  London,  so  the 
field  should  not  be  too  fierce. 
Still,  as  Tony  Blair  always 
says,  complacency  must  be 
avoided. 

An  early  problem  emerged. 
The  news  came  through  that 
Bill's  Daddy  — one  of  my 
friends  in  the  village  — was 
also  planning  to  run.  Oh. 
dear.  This  was  Blair  and 
Brown  all  over  again:  two 
men  from  the  same  gener- 
ation competing  for  only  one 
vacancy.  And  Blair  and 
Brown  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  their  children  having  to 
play  with  plastic  tractors 
together  when  the  whole 
thing  was  over.  Being  too  far 
away  from  the  Granita  res- 
taurant to  have  dinner  there 
with  my  rivaL  I decided  to 
withdraw  in  favour  of  Bill’s 
Daddy.  At  this  point,  the  news 
came  through  that  he  had 
pulled  out  of  the  race. 

At  the  close  of  nominations, 
there  was  only  one  other  can- 
didate: the  mother  of  a boy  in 
.Year  One.  I found  that  then? 
was  a natural  tendency  to 
attribute  nearly  supernatural 
qualities  to  the  unknown  op- 
ponent. Candidates  were 
required  to  produce  an  elec- 
tion address  of  no  more  than 
one  A4  sheet.  Essentially  my 


manifesto  was  about  keeping 
this  highly  impressive  OEsted- 
comm ended  Utile  school  go- 
ing despite  an  educational 
funding  crisis:  “It’s  the  paper 
and  pencils,  stupid”,  as  the 
Clinton  campaign  would  have 
put  it.  My  campaign  manager 
also  felt  that  a massive  book 
collection,  including  many 
duplicates,  might  be  useful 
when  jumble  sales  came 
round.  This  was  our  Big  Idea. 
At  the  last  minute,  just  before 
pressing  PRINT,  I added  the 
prefix  “If  elected",  remember- 
ing stories  about  over-cocky 
politicians. 

Beyond  the  one-page  man- 
ifesto. the  rules  about  cam- 
paigning in  school  guberna- 
torial races  are  vague. 
Certainly,  if  you  wished  to 
kiss  any  babies,  an  Infant 
school  tends  to  provide  a free 
shot  at  about  a dozen  every 
going-home  time.  But  the 
view  of  the  campaign  team 
was  that  modem  electorates 
w'ere  suspicious  of  slick 
media  campaigns.  The  trick 
was  to  seem  somehow  not  a 
politician. 

The  first  area  of  electoral 
resistance  was  soon  clear. 
Early  hometirae  polling 
showed  that  among  my  natu- 
ral vote-base  — the  parents  of 
my  son’s  school  friends  — the 


view  was  that  the  candidate 
might  make  a good  enough 
governor  but  that  he  would 
tend  to  be  doing  fancy- 
schmancy  media  things  in 
London  when  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  a meeting  about 
repainting  the  Year  Two 
toilets. 

Lawson  '97  had  met  its  first 
crisis:  the  “calendar  issue”. 
According  to  the  memoirs  of 
campaign  experts  such  as 
James  Carvllle.  Dick  Morris 
and  Eld  Rollins,  the  appropri- 
ate response  here  was  rapid 
rebuttal,  backed  by  a massive 
advertising  spend  and  an  ap- 
pearance on  Larry  King  Live. 

Unfortunately,  only  rapid 
rebuttal  was  really  plausible 
in  Northamptonshire.  So. 
during  the  next  few  days  the 
campaign  manager,  in  her 
parallel  role  as  chief  spin  doc- 
tor (let’s  call  her  “Mandy"), , 
let  drop  at  the  school  gates ! 
the  drawbacks  of  living  with 
a writer;  hanging  around  foe 
house  all  day.  mornings, 
afternoons  and  evenings 
merging  into  one  seamless 
period,  if  only  he  had  some- 
thing to  get  him  out  of  the 
house. 

Two  days  before  the  elec- 
tion. pledges  of  support 
amounted  to  around  a third  of 
the  electorate,  probably  more 


than  enough  when  a tummy 
bug  running  rampant 
through  the  reception  class 
was  likely  to  keep  turn-out 
low.  At  this  moment,  there 
was  a terrible  temptation  to 
go  and  stand  on  the  stage  In 
the  assembly  hall  and  shout: 
“We’re  alright!  We’re  al- 
right!". but  “Mandy"  advised 
against  it. 

On  the  day  of  the  poll,  un- 
able to  keep  Alice  Cooper’s 
song  Elected!  out  of  my  head. 
1 was  shocked  to  discover  how 
much  it  suddenly  mattered, 
particularly  as  another  run  In 
2001  would  involve  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  of  having  an- 
other child.  School  guberna- 
torial politics  is  probably  the 
only  branch  of  democracy  in 
which  getting  the  campaign 
manager  pregnant  Is  a neces- 
sity rather  than  a scandal. 

The  phone  call  from  cam- 
paign HQ  came  at  4pm  to  Lon- 
don where.  In  impressively 
rapid  abandonment  of  an  elec- 
toral pledge,  the  candidate 
was  doing  foncy-schmancy 
media  things.  We  hod  won. 
My  eye  is  now  on  member- 
ship of  the  prestigious  Junior 
School  Liaison  Sub-Commit- 
tee. There  is  hopeful  talk  at 
campaign  HQ  of  a second 
term.  I'm  beginning  to  fed. 
well,  gubernatorial. 
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Who  wants  to  be 
a millionaire? 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


WHEN  litUe  Paul 
Dombey  asks: 
“Papa!  What  is 
money?**,  his 
Esther  mentions  guineas,  «mi- 
lings,  and  half-pence.  “I  don’t 
mean  that.  Papa.  I mean 
what’s  money  after  all?” 
“What  is  'money  after  all!”. 
Sickens  has  Mr  Dombey 
reply,  backing  his  a lit- 
tle, “that  he  might  better 
In  sheer  amazement  at  the 
presumptuous  atom  that  pro- 
pounded such  an  inquiry.” 
The  presumptuous  atom's 
sense  that  money  is  a mystery 
and  a problem  Is  felt  by  every- 
one, if  they  are  honest,  except 
perhaps  for  a very  few  who 
feel  they  command  it  even  If 
they  do  not  entirely  under- 
stand it.  What  b««  happened 


in  Albania,  where  a political 
crisis  has  developed  in  part 
because  people  there  neither 
command  nor  understand 
money,  is  not  completely 
special  to  that  country  or  to 
the  zone  of  former  Commu- 
nist states  where  swindling 
schemes  have  recently  been 
commonplace. 

To  imagine  that  in  the  real 
world  an  investment  could 
pay  3,000  per  cent,  which  is 
what  many  Albanians  did, 
seems  to  show  a total  lack  of 
understanding  of  how  things 
work.  Yet  in  other  countries, 
too,  citizens  entrust  their  se- 
curity to  instruments  whose 
workings  most  do  not  under- 
stand, and  expect  gains 
which,  while  not  as  immense, 
are  still  substantial 

Those  are  regular,  legal  in- 
struments. Bnt  pyramid 
schemes  are  common  enough 
in  the  West-  Thousands  have 
come  and  gone,  fairing  sav- 
ings with  them,  in  the  last  few 
years.  Even  in  Switzerland, 
the  country  which  above  all 
others  should  understand 
money,  whole  valleys  put 
their  Swiss  francs  into  a 
scheme  which  offered  a 70  per 
cent  annual  return  on  invest- 


ment. Seventy  per  cent  is  not 
3,ooo  per  cent,  but  it  Is  stm 
hard  to  see  how  people  can 
imagine  it  is  realistic  to  ex- 
pect it  Half  of  the  Thai 
middle  class  is  at  this  mo- 
ment rushing  to  withdraw  its 
money  from  various  mutual 
funds  thought  to  be  in  trou- 
ble. If  there  are  crashes,  the 
political  consequences  will 
certainly  be  serious. 

It  is  not  only  the  manoeu- 
vres of  crooked  financiers 
that  threaten  the  money  of  or- 
dinary folk.  Life  in  more 
settled  Western  stales  rests 
on  the  assumptions  that 
stocks  will  not  crash,  pen- 
sions will  not  be  liquidated, 
that  houses  are  valuable  or, 
in  Britain,  will  soon  .again  be 
worth  what  they  used  to  be 
worth,  and  that  plans  for  a 
single  money  in  Europe  will 
not  significantly  affect  the 
value  of  what  we  have  in  our 
bank  accounts.  Billboards  put 


up  by  an  insurance  company 
in  London  proclaim:  ■‘The 
Lottery.  The  Pools.  The  Pen- 
sion. One  of  them  shouldn’t 
be  a gamble.”  Such  appeals 
are  effective  because  they 
trigger  the  insecurity  never 
far  below  the  surface  even  In 


countries  whose  economic 
life  has  usually  been  steady 
and  even.  In  others,  where 
the  opposite  is  true,  money  is 
a lottery  In  itself.  In  Mexico, 
reports  suggest  that  the  coun- 
try's indebtedness  would  lead 
to  disaster.  It  is  worse  than  it 
was  15  years  ago  when  the 
country’s  failure  to  repay  set 
off  the  Latin  American  debts 
crisis.  What  would  happen  to 
the  already  devalued  salaries 
and  savings  of  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  that  event? 

What  after  all,  does  the 
plain  man,  east  dr  west,  see 
when  he  looks  at  money?  On 
the  one  hand,  he  sees  his  own 
little  store  diminishing  as  it 
is  pulled  in  by  the  tax  official 
and  eroded  by  inflation.  On 
the  other,  he  sees  miracles  of 
enrichment.  In  Russia  and 
other  East  European 
countries,  a new  rlass  erf1 
bankers,  importers,  and  fi- 
nanciers. In  the  West,  a 
George  Soros  or  a Richard 
Branson.  More  mysterious 
than  such  established  West- 
ern figures,  whose  fortunes 
relate  to  some  extent  to  their 
intelligence  and  hard  work, 
are  others  whose  wealth 
seems  to  stem  from  a single 
act  of  shrewdness,  like  the 
British  railway  businessman 
whose  £110,000  investment 
win  pay  off1  in  millions  Or 
those  whose  reward  for  diffi- 
culties at  work  is  not  the  dole 
queue  but,  like  Disney's 
Michael  Ovitz,  $50  million  in 
goodbye  money.  Rich  man 
may  be  able  to  absorb  these 
figures  or  even  laugh  them 
off.  One  recalls  Rockefeller's 
reaction  to  the  enormous  sum 
left  by  another  tycoon.  “And 
we  all  thought  he  was  rich!” 
But  for  most,  these  sums 


are  not  explicable:  they  are 
like  a kind  of  magic:  The  dis- 
tinction in  Albanian  minds 
between  the  real  world  of 
small  sraiw  exchange,  which 
they  understand  and  in  which 
they  are  shrewd  and  sure- 
footed. and  the  magic  world  of 
“money",  is  matched  else- 
where, if  not  in  quite  such  ab- 
solute terms.  In  Russia,  the 
vulnerability  of  citizens  to 
schemes  like  the  MMM  pyra- 
mid, and  the  general  Russian 
attitude  to  wealth  has  been 
put  down  to  the  lack  of  a Prot- 
estant work  ethic.  This  con- 
nects wealth  to  hard  work,  en- 
trepreneurial courage,  and 
virtue,  while  in  Russia  it  is 
seen  as  connected  to  qualities 
of  cunning  and  criminality. 
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HE  plight  erf  the  aver- 
age man  in  countries 
where  inflation  is  high 
Bulgaria,  for 
instance,  faces  a rate  of  300 
per  cent  — and  wealth  cre- 
ation the  preserve  of  a few  ex- 
traordinary figures  is  that 
savings  dwindle  or  disappear 
if  deposited  in  any  “normal” 
way.  How  then  to  get  into  the 
same  loop  as  the  rich,  that 
imagined  place  of  money 
laundering,  export-import 
deals,  drug  cash,  market  cor- 
nering? The  pyramid  schemes 
seem  to  offer  a way  into  the 
loop,  with  often  a hint  that 
the  huge  returns  are  related 
to  illicit  and  super-profitable 
activity  by  the  larger-than-life 
operators  in  charge. 

Yet  it  is  arguahle  that  the 
connection  between  work  and 
wealth  is  fraying  in  the  West 
as  wen.  The  money  made  out 
of  Western  privatisations  has 
similarly  been  huge,  while 
the  citizen  who,  in  theory. 


once  owned  the  assets  taken 
over,  has;  like  Ills  Russian 
equivalent,  benefited  hardly 
atalL 

The  transfer  erf  more  and 
more  pensions  to  stock- 
related  schemes,  as  in  the  pro- 
posals )ust  put  forward  by  the 
British  government,  removes 
the  anchor  of  specific  obliga- 
tions. Stock  markets  reflect, 
some  experts  argue,  the  over 
valuation  of  equities  in  gen- 
eral and  of  real  estate  in  par- 
ticular. In  Britain  the  aston- 
ishing sum  of  £S00  billion  has 
been  added  to  the  wealth  of 
stock  holders  since  1990,  a fig- 
ure which  might  be  be  seen  as 
cause  for  apprehension  as 
well  as  .self  congratulation. 
The  relation  between  stocks 
and  the  efficiency  of  firms  at 
their  core  business  Is  not  as 
close  as  it  once  was,  or  as  it 
should  be.  The  great  plan  for 
a single  money  in  Europe 
adds  to  these  uncertainties. 

East  and  West,  there  is  a 
kind  of  parallel  between  the 
big  money  payoffs  at  the  top 
and  the  lottery  culture  at  the 
bottom.  Being  “smart”  or  just 
being  lucky  seems  the  only 
way  to  ride  change. 

Or,  perhaps,  by  pumping 
Peruvian  water.  In  Dombey 
and  Son,  young  Paul  is  put 
into  the  not  so  tender  care  of 
a Mrs  Pipchin.  whose  long- 
dead  husband  broke  his  heart 
in  pumping  water  out  of  Peru- 
vian mines.  “Not  being  a 
Pumper  himself,  of  course . . . 
but  having  invested  money  in 
the  speculation,  which 
failed.”  In  his  case  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  what  is 
money  was  that  it  was  some- 
thing he  no  longer  had.  Spec- 
ulation and  desperation  can 
be  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 


Television  can  be  a powerful 
weapon  of  modern  warfare.  In 
Martin  Bell’s  experience  its 
effect  on  conflict  is  largely 
benign,  and  it  can  be  a sharp 
corrective  to  indifference  at 
home  - but  editorial  decisions 
over  what  to  show  remain 
difficult  and  sometimes  painful 

Here  is 
the  war 
- live  by 
satellite 


True  faces  of  the  Bosnian  war . ..  transmitted  to  a living-room  near  you 


I WRITE  as  a war  repor- 
ter of  some  antiquity  — 
more  than  30  years  in 
the  business,  from  the 
failing  fields  of  Vietnam 
to  the  savage  hills  and  valleys 
of  central  Bosnia.  It  was  not  a 
can  fog  that  7.  ever  chose; 
rather,  it  chose  me.  One  day  a 
long  time  ago  In  a BBC  newv 
room.  I happened  to  be  the 
reporter  nearest  the  door 
when  a foreign  war  broke  out 
Having  survived  one  war 
zone  r would  then  be  asked  to 
take  my -chances  in  another 
— and  then  still  more,  until 
today  I have  discovered  that  a 
journalist  can  be  typecast  Just 
as  much  as  an  actor.  I am  well 
on  the  wrong  side  of  55  and 
had  wished  to  end  my  career 
with  a stint  as  a Peace  Corre- 
spondent; but  sadly  1 have 
concluded  that  such  a job 
does  not  exist  I even  tried  to 
resign,  but  was  vigorously 

- dissuaded. 

'Have  the  wars  themselves 
changed?  Hardly  at  all  The 
modem  high-tech  high-inten- 
sity conflict  exemplified  by 
the  Gulf  war  was  probably  the 
exception.  The  Bosnian  war 
was  more  typical,  in  which 
civilians  were  targeted  on  a 
- massive  scale  and  the 
weapons  . used  were,  essen- 
tially those  of  the  First  World 
War  battlefields:  rifles,  ma- 
chine-guns, mines,  mortars 
and  artillery.  The  only  new 
ingredient  was  television. 

. But  our  way  of  reporting 
the  wars,  has  changed  funda- 
mentally, and  not  only  be- 
cause of  TV  and  its  satellite 
dishes.  Our  attitudes  and 
ways  of  working  have  also 
changed.  When  1 started  out 
. as  a war  reporter  in  the  mid- 
sixties  I worked  in  the 
.shadow  of  xny  distinguished 
‘predecessors  and  of  a lmg 
. and  honourable  BBC  tradi- 
tion of  distance  and  detach- 
ment Z thought  erf  it  then  as 
objective  and  necessary.  I 
would  now  call  it  bystanders 
Journalism,  it-  concerned  it-- 
self  more  with  -the  circum- 
stances of  wars  — military 
formations,  tactics,  strategies 
. — than  with  the  people  who 
provoke  them,  the  people  who 
fight  them  the  people  who 

.suffer  from  them. 

I am  no  longer  sure  about 
.the  notion  .of  objectivity, 
which  seems  to  me  now  to  be 
something  of  an  illusion.  1 
report  with  all  the  fairness 
and  impartiality  I can  mus- 
ter, and'  a - scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  the  but  .using  my 

eyes  and  ears  and  mind  and 


accumulated  experience, 
which  are  surely  the  very 
essence  of  the  subjective. 

This  is  not  an  argument  for 
campaigning  or  crusading 
Journalism.  That  bas  its 
place,  but  its  place  is  in  politi- 
cal and  polemical  literature 
and  not  in  the  daily  chroni- 
cling of  the  news.  Besides,  it 
is  my  experience  that  the 
campaigners  and  crusaders 
tend  to  find  what  they  are 
looking  for,  ignoring  inconve- 
nient evidence  to  the  contrary 
and  the  unstructured  com- 
plexity of  what  is  actually  out 
there.  Rather,  I have  found  it 
useful  to  do  the  opposite  and 
seek  out  the  unfavoured 
spokesmen  of  unpopular 
causes — whether  the  Afrika- 
ners in  South  Africa,  the  loy- 
alist paramilitaries  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  or  the  Serbs  in 
Bosnia;  they  will  often  hold 


the  key  to  a conflict  and  its 
possible  resolution. 

In  place  of  the  dispassion- 
ate practices  of  the  past  I now 
believe  in  what  I call  the  jour- 
nalism of  attachment-  By  this 
I a journalism  that 

cares  as  well  as  knows;  that  is 
aware  of  its  responsibilities: 
will  not  stand  neutrally 
between,  good  and  evil,  right 

and  wrong,  victim  and  op- 
pressor. We  in  the  press,' and 
dally  in  television,  do 
not  stand  apart  from  the 
world.  We  are  a part  of  it.  We 
exercise  a certain  influence, 
and  we  have  to  know  that 
The  influence  may  be  for  bet- 
ter or.  for  worse,  and  we  have 
to  know  that  too. 

In  my  one  and  only  book, 
which  was  mainly  about  the 
Bosnian  war,  I cited  a story 
from  Sarajevo  which  1 hope  is 
apocryphal  but  believe  Is  not 
It  was  about  a journalist  who 
wished  to  write  a profile  of  a 
front-line  sniper.  It  did  not 
matter  on  which  side  the 
_ operated: . both  sides 
them.  The  reporter  made 
his  arrangements  with  the. 
man's  commander  and  visited 
the  front  line.  The  sniper  was 
peering  out  from  between  two 
bricks  in  his  forward  de- 
fences. The  reporter  asked: 
What  do  you  see?"  The 
sniper  replied:  *T  seetwo 
people  walking  in  the  street: 
which  of  them  do  you  want 
me  to  shoot?” 

The  reporter  realised,  too 
late,  that  he  had  embarked  on 
project  which  was  inher- 
ently lethal  and  which  be 
should  not  even  have  consid- 
ered. So  he  urged  the  sniper 
to  shoot  neither,  made  his , 


V 


excuses  and  turned  to  leave. 
As  he  did  so,  he  heard  two 
shots  erf  rapid  fire  just  behind 
him.  He  turned  and  looked, 
questioning.  “That  was 
pity,”  said  the  sniper,  “yon 
could  have  saved  one  of  their 
lives.” 

Which  of  us  has  not,  during 
a tour  of  the  trench  lines, 
been  asked  by  a soldier 
whether  we  would  like  him  to 
blaze  away,  with  rifle  or  ma- 
chine-gun. for  the  camera’s 
sole  benefit?  On  one  occasion 
an  entire  battery  of  105mm 
field  guns  was  placed  at  my 
disposal,  had  I wished  to  use 
it  To  have  done  so  would 
greatly  have  increased  the 
marketability  of  what  1 had  to 
offer  my  news  editor.  But  toe 
answer  to  all  such  invitations 
has  to  be  a firm  and  princi- 
pled “No". 

Is  that  always  the  case?  I 
somehow  doubt  it  I am  fortu- 
nate in  working  for  a news 
organisation,  the  BBC,  in 
which  — despite  all  its  trials 
and  travails  — a culture  of 
truthfulness  still  prevails, 
and  which  is  not  driven  by 
the  commercial  imperative. 
The  differences  which  have 
arisen  between  toe  BBC  and 
myself  — differences  on  a 

range  of  issues  from  “objec- 
tive" reporting  to  rolling 
news  to  the  censorship  of  real 
world  violence  — are  essen- 
tially a felling  out  between 
friends  on  matters  of  perspec- 
tive rather  than  principle. 
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HERE  are  the  same 
differences  that 
occur  between,  an 
army’s  front-line 
soldiers  and  its  staff 
officers.  We  see  things  that 
they  do  not  see.  We  know 
thinga  that  they  do  sot  know. 
Yet  they  command  and  deploy 
us.  This  discrepancy  of  view 
is  even  greater  in  television, 
because  of  technical  advances 
which  have  so  much  extended 
its  reach,  if  not  Its  grasp.  Our 
staff  officers  — programme 
editors  'and  network  execu- 
tives — are  on  the  receiving 
end  of  such  a flood  of  informa- 
tion that  they  think  they  see 
and  know  and  that  they  have 
been  there.  The  news  itself 
takes  on  an  aspect  of  virtual 
reality.  So  the  screens  became 
screens  ai™  In  the  traditional 
sense,  blocking  the  view  and 
filtering  out  the  light. 

A mirror  does  not  affect 
what  it  reflects:  toe  television 
iiYtagg  does.  Journalism  is  not 
neutral  and  mechanical 
undertaking  but  in  some 


sense  a moral  enterprise.  It 
must  be  informed  by  an  idea 
of  right  and  wrong.  It  oper- 
ates frequently  on  morally 
dangerous  ground.  It  makes  a 
difference.  I happen  to  believe 
that  especially  In  toe  case  of 
television  the  difference  Is 
mostly  benign. 

I know  there  are  critics 
who  hold  otherwise,  and  that 
in  situations  of  incipient  riot 
and  civil  commotion  the  very 
presence  of  television  can  be 
inflammatory.  But  for  most  of 
toe  past  five  years  I have 
spent  my  working  life  in  an 
environment  rather  less 
agreeable  civil  commo- 
tion: the  projectiles  were 
harder-edged  and  moving 
fester.  That  time  served  in  the 
war  zones  has  left  me  with 
the  settled  conviction  that  the 
effect  of  television  has  been  to 
make  things  a little  less  worse 
than  they  would  have  been 
without  it. 

To  take  the  of  pris- 

oner exchanges:  there  was  no 
deal  between  the  three 
peoples  and  armies  of  Bosnia 
more  likely  to  be  undone  than 
the  handing  over  and  retriev- 
ing of  prisoners.  So  at  quite 
an  early  point  in  the  war  they 
came  to  insist  on  toe  presence 
of  a foreign  television  crew  at 
the  handover  point,  as  a 
means  erf  holding  each  other 
to  honour  agreements  already 
reached.  The  TV  camera 
made  failure  less  inevitable. 

The  presence  of  television 
in  the  satellite  age  makes  war 
crimes  harder  to  commit  and 
certainly  harder  to  get  away 
with,  than  in  the  darker  ages 
preceding  jt  In  this  decade  of 
the  dfch,  Bosnia  showed  how 
a military  victory  can  swiftly 
mm  into  a political  defeat 
1 Ti®  Serbs*  Mil  fog  and  maim- 
ing of  civilians  in  Sarajevo, 
under  the  eye  of  the  camera, 
left  them  friendless  and  iso- 
lated. The  major  bombard- 
ments of  Sarajevo  were 
viewed  instantly  aXL  over  the 
world.  The  counter-attacks, 
by  Bosnian  government 
forces,  were  either  not 
viewed,  or  seen  as  acts  erf 
drience  by  a people  cruelly 
besieged.  The  Serbs'  case  was 
lost  in  the  court  of  world 
opinion  before  ever  a war- 
crimes  tribunal  was  even 
mooted.  War  crimes  will  do 
most  long-term  damage  to 
those  who  commit  them. 

The  same  applies  to  the  in- 
dlscrtniinating  targeting  of  ci- 
vilians: television  may  now 
be  changing  the  conduct  of 
wars  and  the  ways  in  which 
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they  are  waged.  The  British 
Army's  Staff  College  regu- 
larly introduces  into  its  war 
games  an  element  or  media 
intrusion,  in  which  an  an 
army's  willingness  to  fight 
may  be  weakened  by  a public 
relations  disaster  — the 
bombing  of  an  orphanage, 
perhaps.  I have  come  to  won- 
der whether,  had  satellite 
television  existed  m 1945,  the 
carpet-bombing  of  Dresden 
and  Hamburg  by  the  British 
and  Americans  would  have 
been  politically  possible:  or 
would  the  tens  erf  thousands 
of  civilian  casualties  have 
turned  Allied  opinion  against 
such  ruthless  prosecution  of 
the  war? 

DCH  ink  bas 
been  spilled  an 
the  relationship 
between  televi- 
sion and  diplo- 
macy — the  so-called  “CNN 
effect",  which  I call  toe  “BBC 
effect”.  The  British  establish- 
ment tends  to  resent  such 
pressures  as  an  impudent 
challenge  to  its  wisdom  by  an 
upstart  medium.  When  Doug- 
las Hurd  was  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, he  pointed  out  that  mur- 
der, warfare  and  toe  forced 
migration  of  peoples  were 
nothing  new;  they  bad  always 
been  with  us.  What  was  new 
was  that,  mainly  through  tele- 
vision. they  were  much  more 
widely  known;  and  so  politi- 
naws  were  challenged  to  take 
action  on  issues  not  of  their 
Hh posing.  Mr  Hurd  was  scath- 
ing about  the  “Something 
Must  Be  Done  Club”. 

I am.  1 suppose,  a founder 
member  of  this  club.  2 find  the 
company  1 keep  there  more 
honourable,  and  easier  to  live 
with,  than  those  who  asso- 
ciate with  the  opposing  fac- 
tion. the  “Nothing  Can  Be 
Done  Club”.  Besides,  I never 
openly  advocated  Interven- 
tion In  Bosnia.  I did  not  need 
to.  The  images  did  it  for  me. 
But  i£  as  a result  of  the  TV 
reporting  from  Bosnia,  gov- 
ernments were  moved  to  take 
action  which  they  would  not 
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otherwise  have  taken,  and 
people  were  helped  who 
would  not  otherwise  have 
been  helped,  1 see  nothing 
there  for  which  we  need  apol- 
ogise. It  probably  saved 
100,000  lives. 

But  I do  worry  about  the 
representation  of  real-world 
violence.  What  we  should 
show  and  what  we  should  not 
show  are  issues  that  cause 
more  difficulty  to  a TV  repor- 
ter in  a war  zone  than  any 
others.  I have  even  wondered 
whether  it  isn’t  easier  to  deal 
with  the  warlords  than  the 
editors.  The  editors  are  1.000 
miles  away,  cautiously  deter- 
mined not  to  cause  offence; 
we  are  negotiating  about  raw 
footage  that  J have  seen  and 
they  have  not,  and  working  to 
guidelines  that  are  vague  and 
variable. 

I do  not  believe  that  we 
should  show  everything  that 
we  see.  Some  images  of  vio- 
lence — pictures  of  both  toe 
market-place  massacres  in 
Sarajevo  — are  almost  liter- 
ally un viewable.  But  people 
have  to  be  left  with  some 
sense  of  what  happened.  To 
do  otherwise  is  to  present  war 
as  a relatively  cost-free  enter- 
prise and  an  acceptable  way 
of  settling  differences. 

We  have  retreated  too  far  in 
British  television,  and  a mea- 
sure of  course  correction  is 
now  in  order.  We  should 
flinch  less.  We  should  some- 
times be  willing  to  shock  and 
to  disturb.  We  should  show 
the  world  more  nearly  as  we 
find  it,  without  the  anaes- 
thetic of  a good-taste  censor- 
ship. And  if  we  do  not,  then 
perhaps  we  should  ask  our- 
selves whtoer  we  are  merely 
being  considerate,  or  indiffer- 
ent. And  in  a world  where 
genocide  has  returned  in 
recent  years  to  haunt  three 
continents  we  should  remind 
ourselves  that  this  crime 
against  humanity  requires  ac- 
complices — not  only  the  ha- 
tred that  makes  it  happen,  but 
the  indifference  that  lets  it 
happen. 

AH  rights  reserved 


THIS  WEEK’S  HMyM,  Martin  Bel,  Joined  BBC 
TV  Maws  as  a reporter  fn  IMS,  and  has  held 
poets  Encfctcfina  Washington,  Baffin,  Eastern 
European,  and  now  Forolepi  Affairs  Conrospon- 
deot-ftoanaRTSItaporterof  thaYear  in  1977 
ml  TV  JkNwnafist  of  tba^ Year  in  1 092j  Ms  book  In 
Hatm’aWaywaa  published  In  1995.  He  set  out 
Ms  pMosopby  of  bystander  jotoiMHsm  on  the 
OuartSan1*  Comment  Papa  last  Jidy,  and  devel- 
opa  the  arwonenfaltara  more  fiAy  In  tfaecurnant  British  Joup- 
naBsm  ftewtaw.  and  In  a Hado  A writ  from  March  2S 


Danger 
-Hogg 
at  work 


Martin  Kettle 


OUGLas  Hogg  is  a pre- 
mier grand  cm  Conser- 
vative, so  1 don’t  sup- 
pose his  father  ever  dangled 
the  young  Douglas  on  his  knee 
singing  i he  o]d  left-wing  dog 
gerel  that  goes:  Oh  I’m  the 
man,  the  ray  fat  man,  who 
umers  the  workers'  bar. " And 
what  do  f care  if  it  mates  them 
ill,  or  it  makes  them  terribly 
queer..  I’ve  a yacht,  and  a car 
and  an  aeroplane,  and  J traurs 
the  U'ar kers'  beer. 

It  is  probably  just  as  well 
tb3t  Douglas  Hogg  is  not  the 
man  who  waters  the  workers’ 
beer.  IT  he  were,  the  water 
would  turn  out  to  be  infected 
and  undrinkable.  But  this  is 
small  comfort,  since  Hogg  Is 
something  worse.  He’s  the 
man  who  poisons  the  voters' 
meat,  and  if  he  doesn't  yet 
care  if  it  makes  them  111,  then 
he  must  wait  until  May  2 uml 
see  how  many  friends  he  has 
got  lett 

When  the  history  of  the 
Conservative  years  is  written. 
Douglas  Hogg's  name  will 
probably  not  loom  as  large  as 
that  of  his  father,  who  served 
as  Lord  Chancellor  in  Marga- 
ret Thatcher's  first  two  Cabi- 
nets, or  of  his  wife,  who  was 
bead  of  John  Major's  polio- 
unit  at  10  Downing  Street.  But 
in  a manner  that  neither  of 
his  relatives  can  rival,  he  em- 
1 bodies  the  Conservative  Party 
at  a particular  time  in  Its 
history  — the  time  when  it  is 
foiling  apart  to  a chorus  of 
public  contempt. 

Given  his  political  pedigree 
and  connections.  Hogg  is  a 
late  developer.  Before  he 
emerged  into  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  government 
after  1983,  only  two  things 
were  generally  known  about 
him.  The  first  was  that,  as  an 
undergraduate,  he  was  found 
guilty  and  fined  for  cheating 
in  an  election  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Oxford  Union  (in 
which  he  was  beaten  by  Tariq 
Ali).  The  other  was  that  he 
was  astonishingly  widely  dis- 
liked by  bis  contemporaries. 

For  evidence  of  this,  look  no 
further  than  Alan  Clark’s 
diary  entry  for  July  28,  1983, 
which  recounts:  "Our  table 
was  joined  by  little  Douglas 
Hogg,  now  a junior  Whip.  1 
can’t  decide  whether  he  is 
likeable  or  not.  (But  I should 
say  that  many  do  not  have 
this  difficulty.)  I don’t  mind 
people  being  rude,  provided 
that  they  are  not  uncouth 
with  It  But  he  is  colossally 
self-satisfied  — or  is  it  a chip? 

I suspect  he  has  a tearful 
side." 

This  assessment  will  strike 
anyone  who  observed  Hogg  in 
the  early  stages  of  his  political 
career  as  an  astonishingly 


generous  and  humane  sum- 
mary. The  truth  is  that  Hogg 
has  always  mode  enemies  eas- 
ily, especially  in  his  own 
party.  I recall  sitting  in  the 
Commons  gallery  in  the  early 
1980s  on  one  occasion  while 
the  young  backbencher  Hogg 
asked  a question,  when  toe 
Birmingham  Tory  MP 
Anthony  Beaumont-Dark,  mut- 
tered in  a brilliantly  audible 
stage-whisper:  “Arrogant  lit- 
tle man.  Just  like  his  father.” 
For  those  who  seek  early 
evidence  of  the  ministerial 
methods  which  have  brought 
Hogg's  career  to  its  present 
nadir,  there  is  a revealing  an- 
ecdote in  Emma  Nicholson's 
valuable  political  memoir 
Secret  Society,  published  last 
autumn  after  the  Devon  West 
MP*s  defection  to  the  Liberal 
Democrats.  During  and  after 
the  Gulf  war,  Nicholson  had 
become  a strong,  and  some- 
times a lone,  tribune  on  behalf 
the  sufferings  of  Iraq’s  Marsh 
Arab  communities  at  the 
hands  of  Saddam  Hussein. 
Her  work  brought  her  regu- 
larly into  confrontations  with 
the  Foreign  Office  minister  of 
state  concerned  with  the 
middle-east.  Douglas  Hogg. 

Nicholson  writes:  "Douglas 
Hogg  gave  me  the  impression 
that  he  did  not  want  me  to  run 
with  this  issue.  He,  of  course, 
would  have  known  from  RAF 
reconnaissance  that  the 
marshlands  were  being  de- 
stroyed and  should  have  been 
uiuter  no  illusion  about  the 
scale  of  the  disaster.  If  the 
British  public  knew  what  was 
going  on.  there  would  be  pres- 
sure placed  upon  him  to  du 
something  about  it.” 

Does  that  ring  any  bells1;  it 
should  do.  Emma  Nicholson’s 
words  could  stand  not  only  as 
a summary  of  Hogg’s  attitude 
to  the  southern  Iraqis  but  also 
of  the  way  that  be  has  handled 
the  burgeoning  food  poisoning 
crisis  which  he  inherited 
when  he  became  Minister  of 

Agriculture. 

O ONE  in  charge  of 
British  agriculture  for 
at  least  the  past  decade 
can  seriously  claim  to  have 
been  unaware  cither  of  the 
growing  health  dangers 
associated  with  the  food  in- 
dustry- especially  in  meat  pro- 
duction. nr  of  the  political 
dangers  which  attach  to  Inept 
handling  or  such  issues.  The 
ghost  or  Edwina  Currie 
haunts  the  issue  and  any  min- 
ister who  was  even  vaguely 
aware  of  the  six-fold  rise  in 
food-poisoning  cases  since 
1982  should  have  taken  it 
seriously. 

Yet  Douglas  Hogg  seems  to 
have  ignored  all  the  warnings. 
Whether  through  incompe- 
tence or  arrogance  — and 
probably  through  a bit  of  both 
— he  has  consistently  failed  to 
handle  the  issue  effectively.  It 
is  not  merely  that  he  has  come 
up  with  the  wrong  answers  to 
problems  such  as  BSE  and  E- 
coli.  but  also,  even  more  cru- 
cially. that  be  has  failed  to 
understand  their  seriousness. 
Like  Nicholas  Soames  faced 
with  the  Gulf  War  pesticides 
scares,  he  failed  to  spot  the 
political  danger  signals  that  a 
pro  like  Michael  Forsyth 
could  see  a mile  off.  Unlike 
Soames.  though,  he  has  never 
known  when  to  stop  digging. 

The  only  member  of  the 
Hogg  dynast)'  to  rate  an  entry 
in  the  new  Oxford  Dictionary 
of  Political  Quotations  is 
Sarah  for  her  observation:  "So 
much  of  cabinet  consists  of 
reporting  rather  than  debat- 
ing; congratulating  rather 
than  arguing."  In  less  than 
two  years,  Douglas  Hogg  has 
changed  all  that. 
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Make-*  r « 

Mums 

Day 

Create  a little  magic  for  your  Mum... 
with  National  Garden  Gift  Tokens. 
Imagine  how  her  eyes  will  light  up. 
chinking  of  all  the  lovely  things  she’ll 
be  able  to  buy  for  herself. 

National  Garden  Gift  Tokens  can  be 
bought,  and  exchanged,  at  most  Garden 
Centres,  Garden  Shops  and  Nurseries 
right  across  the  UK.  These  colourful 
tokens  come  in  a range  of  values  and 
are  easy  to  post  too. 

So  treat  her  to  the  gift  that  grows. 


NATIONAL  GARDEN  GIFT  TOKENS 

Horticultural  Trades  Association  (niai/bheJ  Itfjfii 
Theafe,  Berkshire. 
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Renault  crisis  accelerates 
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Alex  Duval  Smith 


HE  has  been  known 
since  his  school 
days  as  Loulou-  He 
is  ungainly.  He 
likes  trains.  He  ex- 
udes about  as  much  ruthless- 
ness as  Mr  Bean. 

Yet  in  the  past  week,  Louis 
Schweitzer,  the  54-year-old 
chairman  of  Renault,  has 
undergone  a seemingly  Ma- 
chiavellian transformation 
and  is  now  to  the  European 
car  industry  what  Rupert 
Murdoch  was  to  printing. 

Loulou  has  not  only  put 
3,100  or  his  Belgian  employees 
on  the  street  (“a  brutal,  hard 
and  painful  decision.”  be  told 
French  radio  yesterday)  but 
has  announced  the  same  fate 
for  nearly  as  many  French 
staff  (“a  trauma  I believe  nec- 
essary” ).  The  word  “irrevoca- 
ble" has  not  been  pronounced 
with  such  force  since  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac  ordered 
nuclear  tests  in  the  Pacific  in 
1995. 

President  Chirac's  tests 
sparked  a worldwide  boycott 
of  French  products.  Schweit- 
zer's bombshell  on  the 


Renault  factory  in  Vilvorde, 
Brussels,  promises  to  have  no 
less  impact  in  Belgium, 
France's  fourth  biggest  export 
market.  The  decision  oozes 
Chiraquian  insensitivity.  Vil- 
vorde, the  group's  most  pro- 
ductive plant  is  in  the  con- 
stituency of  the  Belgian 
prime  minister,  Jean-Luc  De- 
haene.  Whereas  Renault  tip- 
toed for  five  years  ahead  of 
the  1989  closure  of  its  assem- 
bly line  at  Boulogne-Blllan- 
court  near  Paris,  it  closed 
Vflvorde  overnight  when  Bel- 
gian workers  were  expecting 
expansion. 

The  Belgian  king,  Albert  n, 
did  not  mince  words  after  the 
closure  announcement  last 
Thursday.  Neither  did  the 
press  or  unions. 

The  industrial  action  which 
looks  certain  to  escalate  be- 
yond Renault’s  French,  Span- 
ish and  Slovenian  plants  in 
the  next  few  weeks  will  be 
based  on  a tradition  of  worker 
power.  Renault  is  not  known 
as  France's  “fbrteresse  ouv- 
rtere"  (workers'  fortress)  for 
nothing;  it  was  from  Bou- 
Logne-BiOancourt  that  demon- 
strators marched  in  1968. 

So  Schweitzer  is  just  begin- 
ning his  tenure  as  France's 
most  unpopular  man  — a 
lonely  status  now  that  Prime 
Minister  Alain  Juppe  and 
President  Chirac  are  pretend- 
ing to  disown  him. 

Their  performance  is  not 
convincing.  The  French  state 
still  owns  46  per  cent  of 
Renault  and  Schweitzer  and 
his  opposite  number  at  Peu- 
geot. Jacques  Calvet,  have 
been  In  and  out  of  Juppe's 
office  since  Christmas,  at- 
tempting unsucessfully  to 


r.nnig  Schweitzer  entering  the  Hotel  Matignon  in  Paris  to  meet  Alain  Juppe  to  discuss  the  factory  closure,  black  sheets  shrouding  the  Belgian 
Federation  of  Car  Constructors  (top  left)  and  angry  workers  ‘delivering’  a Megan  e to  the  French  embassy  in  Brussels  main  photograph  pascal  pavaw 
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, arques".  nnnnnnred  that  the  cost  of 

Then  they  arc  sent  out  Into  manufacturing 

%vorld  of  PYench  would  have  to  be  reduced 

bureaucracy  and  told  to  per-  Fr3,000  (£330).  The  closures 

petuate  the  country’s  manage-  Intematibnal  Monetary  Fund,  He  was  around  when  used  against  you,”  says  are  just  beginning  and  in  a 

ment  style.  allegedly  annoyed  President  French  secret  service  agents  Faivre  d'Acier.  fortnight  the  group  is  ex- 

it is  Enarques  who  run  the  Nixon  by  suggesting  that  the  blew  up  the  Rainbow  Warrior  During  his  time  with  Fa-  pected  to  announce  losses  of 
troubled  Credit  Lyonnais  and  dollar  was  overvalued.  in  Auckland  harbour.  bius,  Schweitzer  refused  to  Fr4  billion  (£440  million). 

Credit  Fonder  banks.  Air  Schweitzer's  career  has  Bernard  Faivre  d’Acier,  an  become  a card-carrying  mem-  There  are  those  who  say 

Franca  and  the  national  rail-  been  perfectly  linear:  Law  official  at  the  culture  minis-  her  of  the  socialist  party  — a Schweitzer  will  be  sacked  be- 

ways,  SNCF.  They  got  their  degree;  ENA;  job  at  Treasury;  try  in  the  mid-1980s,  says  move  which  might  well  have  cause  he  is  a government 

jobs  through  Enarques,  like  promotion  to  Finance  Minis-  Schweitzer  was  a perfect  spec-  handed  him  a successful  polit-  scapegoat.  That  is  unlikely. 

Chirac  and  Juppe,  or  left-  try:  personal  private  secre-  imeh  of  the  personality-  ical career.  His  term  comes  up  for  review 

wingers  such  as  Laurent  Fa-  tary  to  Prime  Minister  Lau-  deansing  ENA:  “I  met  him  in  But  this  train-lover  con-  In  1999  and  by  then  he  may 

bius,  Lionel  Jospin  and  Mi-  rent  Fabius  (1984);  chief  September  1984  when  I was  verted  to  cars,  whom  Prime  have  earned  the  reputation  as 

chel  Rocard.  financial  officer  at  Renault;  director  of  theatres.  His  one  Minister  Edith  Cresson  de-  nothing  more  than  the  man 

It  Is  his  passage  through  promotion  to  chairman  (1992).  piece  of  advice  to  me  was  that  scribed  as  a “cold  and  hu-  who  fired  the  starting  pistol 

ENA  which  explains  Schweit-  As  luck  would  have  it,  I should  not  become  a celeb-  mourless  Enarque”,  has  not  on  European  car  industry 

zer’s  ability  to  nuke  Vilvorde  Schweitzer’s  time  with  the  rity.  He  said: 'Anyone  work-  endeared  himself  to  right  or  downsizing.  Ironically,  his  de- 
while seemingly  having  a socialist  prune  minister  did  ing  in  a ministry  should  not  left  since  joining  Renault  in  cision  to  dose  Vilvorde  may 

kindly  personality.  People  expose  him  to  some  non-Enar-  be  in  the  limelight  We  are  de-  1986.  In  feet  until  last  week,  kick  start  cross-European 

talk  of  his  courteousness  and  ques  and,  being  an  eminance  fined  merely  by  our  posi-  he  had  not  put  his  mark  on  trade  union  co-operation,  but 

apparent  shyness.  They  men-  grise,  he  gave  interviews.  One  tions’."  the  group  at  alL  that  has  yet  to  be  seen, 

tlon  that  he  Is  a protestant  be-  journalist  recalled  soundbite  “He  pretends  to  be  laid-  When  he  took  over  as  chair-  As  for  Schweitzer's  seem- 

cause,  in  France,  that  is  an  quotes  such  as:  “I  do  not  be-  back  and  is  a real  lie  detector,  man  in  1992,  Renault  was  the  ingly  Machiavellian  transfor- 

excuse  for  anyone  a bit  lieve  in  buying  back  my  mis-  Sometimes,  when  you  talk  to  success  story  of  the  European  mation,  it  is  an  illusion.  The 

square:  Geneva-bom  Schweit-  takes  through  penitence”;  or  him,  you  get  the  distinct  im-  car  industry  with  a profit  of  only  thing  going  through  his 

zer  has  a wife,  two  children  "quick  decisions  are  rarely  pression  that  he  is  getting  you  billion  francs  (£920  mil-  mind  Is  a simple  calculation, 

and  no  known  mistress.  wrong  decisions”.  to  explain  something  he  al-  lion).  The  then  state-owned  learned  like  an  ENA  case 

Jean-Paul  Sartre,  a distant  While  with  Fabius,  be  ready  knows.  Then  he  group  was  all  set  to  merge  study:  downsizing  = survival. 

cousin,  is  the  only  splash  of  handled  explosive  issues,  pounces  with  his  view  and  with  the  Swedish  car  manu-  The  rest  of  Europe's  car  in- 

colour  in  his  family  tree,  and  such  as  the  scandal  over  Aids-  you  realise  that  everything  facturer,  Volvo,  until  French  dustry  is  grateful  for  the 

his  father,  an  official  of  the  contaminated  blood  products,  you  have  just  said  has  been  arrogance  scuppered  the  deal,  precedent. 


Intematibnal  Monetary  Fund, 
allegedly  annoyed  President 
Nixon  by  suggesting  that  the 
dollar  was  overvalued. 

Schweitzer's  career  has 
been  perfectly  linear  Law 
degree;  ENA;  job  at  Treasury; 
promotion  to  Finance  Minis- 
try: personal  private  secre- 
tary to  Prime  Minister  Lau- 
rent Fabius  (1984);  chief 
financial  officer  at  Renault; 
promotion  to  chairman  (1992). 

As  luck  would  have  it, 
Schweitzer's  time  with  the 
socialist  prime  minister  did 
expose  him  to  some  non-Enar- 
ques  and,  being  an  eminance 
grise,  he  gave  interviews.  One 
journalist  recalled  soundbite 
quotes  such  as:  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  buying  back  my  mis- 
takes through  penitence”;  or 
"quick  decisions  are  rarely 
wrong  decisions”. 

While  with  Fabius,  he 
handled  explosive  issues, 
such  as  the  scandal  over  Aids- 
contaminated  blood  products. 


He  was  around  when 
French  secret  service  agents 
blew  up  the  Rainbow  Warrior 
in  Auckland  harbour. 

Bernard  Faivre  d'Acier,  an 
official  at  the  culture  minis- 
try in  the  mid-1980s,  says 
Schweitzer  was  a perfect  spec- 
imen of  the  personality- 
cleansing ENA:  “I  met  him  in 
September  1984  when  I was 
director  of  theatres.  His  one 
piece  of  advice  to  me  was  that 
I should  not  become  a celeb- 
rity. He  said:  'Anyone  work- 
ing in  a ministry  should  not 
be  in  the  limelight  We  are  de- 
fined merely  by  our  posi- 
tions'." 

“He  pretends  to  be  laid- 
back  and  is  a real  lie  detector. 
Sometimes,  when  you  talk  to 
him,  you  get  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  he  is  getting  you 
to  explain  something  he  al- 
ready knows.  Then  he 
pounces  with  his  view  and 
you  realise  that  everything 
you  have  just  said  has  been 


used  against  you,"  says 
Faivre  d'Acier. 

During  his  time  with  Fa- 
bius, Schweitzer  refused  to 
become  a card-carrying  mem- 
ber of  the  socialist  party — a 
move  which  might  well  have 
handed  him  a successful  polit- 
ical career. 

But  this  train-lover  con- 
verted to  cars,  whom  Prime 
Minister  Edith  Cresson  de- 
scribed as  a “cold  and  hu- 
mourless Enarque”,  has  not 
endeared  himself  to  right  or 
left  since  joining  Renault  in 
1986.  In  feet  until  last  week, 
he  had  not  put  his  mark  on 
the  group  at  alL 

When  he  took  over  as  chair- 
man in  1992,  Renault  was  the 
success  story  of  the  European 
car  industry  with  a profit  of 
8J2  billion  francs  (£920  mil- 
lion). The  then  state-owned 
group  was  all  set  to  merge 
with  the  Swedish  car  manu- 
facturer, Volvo,  until  French 
arrogance  scuppered  the  deaL 
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border 


David  Oew  m Brunets 

TENS  of  thousands  of 
car  workers  In  Bel- 
gium. France  and 
Spain  yesterday  downed 
tools  In  protest  at  plans  by 
Renault  to  axe  its  Vilvorde 
plant,  just  outside  the  Bel- 
gian capital,  and  3.100  jobs. 

Belgian  union  leaders 
claimed  near-total  support 
for  a aeries  of  one-hour 
stoppages  per  shift  at  the 
country's  four  other  for- 
elgu-owned  plants  — Ford. 
Volvo,  Opel  and  Volks- 
wagen factories  — which 
employ  more  than  100,000 
people.  They  said  Renault's 
French  and  Spanish  plants 
also  produced  widespread 
support  for  the  protest. 

Renault’s  political  and 
commercial  problems 
mounted  when  the  Spanish 
government  revealed  the 
company  had  suspended  Its 
request  for  about  £10  mil- 
lion of  European  Commis- 
sion aid  for  the  firm’s  Val- 
ladolid factory.  It  is  due  to 
take  some  of  Vllvorde's  out- 
put 

The  commission,  out- 
raged by  Renault's  behav- 
iour In  seeking  aid  to  trans- 
fer output  from  one  viable 
plant  to  another,  said  it  was 
planning  to  tighten  rules 
governing  “shopping**  for 
aid  to  transfer  plants  from 
one  assisted  region  to  an- 
other. It  Is  aiming  in  partic- 
ular at  the  car  Industry - 
The  French  ambassador 
to  Belgium  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  "day  of  action"  when 
a group  of  Vilvorde  employ- 
ees hoisted  the  body  of  a 
yellow  Megane  over  the  em- 
bassy wall  into  his  garden. 

“He  seemed  more  con- 
cerned with  the  car  body 
littering  his  hack  garden 
than  he  did  with  the  sack- 
ing of 3.000  people  when  we 
met  him.  Typical  arrogant 
civil  servant,"  said  Johan 
van  Buylen  of  the  socialist 
CMB  automobile  union. 

Renault  said  between  a 
quarter  and  a third  of  the 
work  force  at  its  French 
plants  had  supported  the 
protest.  “That  seems  to  be 
right,"  Mr  van  Buylen  said, 
"but  we’re  pleased,  as 
i union  strength  in  France  Is 
low  compared  with  here." 

The  Belgian  unions  hope 
to  persuade  several  thou- 
sand French  employees  to 
Join  a mass  lobby  on  Tues- 
day of  Renault's  European 
works  council  at  the  firm's 
l HQ  outside  Paris. 

“It’s  a crucial  day  for  us 
in  making  sure  that  Paris 
gets  the  feel  of  what’s  hap- 
pening. And  then  we  plan 
for  the  march  for  employ- 
ment, the  so-called  multi- 
coloured march,  a week  on 
Sunday  when  we  hope  to 
get  as  many  people  out  on 
the  streets  of  Brussels  as 
last  year's  white  march  for 
the  paedophile  victims," 
Mr  van  Buylen  said. 
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Don’t  miss 
Will  Selfs 
debut 
as  our 
TV  critic 

His  opening  lines: 

‘About  halfway  through 
the  final  episode  of 
Brass  Eye,  it  began  to 
occur  to  me  that  Chris 
Morris  might  possibly 
be  God.  The  idea  of  a 
Morrissian  deity  explains 
why  the  world  is  so 
consumately  absurd.’ 

Now  buy  the  paper... 

I The  Observer  1 


Taming  the 
backstreet! 
of  Brussels 


Dan  Atkinson 
tours  the 
ghetto  on  the 
EU’s  doorstep, 
redeemed  by  a 
new  approach 
to  policing 


TAKE  an  evening  ride 
in  a cop  car  west  on 
Boulevard  Leopold  n 
out  of  central  Brus- 
sels and  visit  the  other  side  of 
the  moon.  A few  miles  by 
road.  light  years  in  social 
terms,  this  is  a journey  into 
Bruxelles  Nolr,  the  parts  of 
Europe's  capital  city  that  the 
boys  from  the  Commission 
prefer  not  to  think  about  let 
alone  visit 

North  African  youths  play 
basketball  in  the  dark,  as 
there  is  no  money  to  light  the 
playground.  Drug  dealers 
skulk  in  the  shadows,  rows  of 
boarded-up  businesses  are 


punctuated  by  the  odd  “night 
shop"  selling  Marlboros  or 
sweet  pastries. 

Welcome  to  the  zone  a ris- 
que, welcome  to  Ribaucourt  a i 
Moroccan  ghetto  in  north- 1 
west  Brussels  and  the  tough- 
est beat  for  the  men  of  the  I 
national  gendarmerie.  Here  i 
there  are  no  fancy  restau- 
rants offering  £400  bottles  of  I 
Chateau  Petrus.  An  evening 
out  in  Ribaucourt  means  end- 
less card  games  in  run-down 
cafes,  or  hanging  around 

street  comers. 

And  policing  Ribaucourt 
means  keeping  your  wits 
about  you.  The  car  radio 
keeps  up  a multilingual  run- 
ning commentary.  The  des- 
patches downtown  at  Rue  de 
Croix  de  Fer  are  at  least  bilin- 
gual (Flemish  and  French); 
many  have  English  and  Ger- 
man as  welL  Greater  Brussels 
is  by  law  a French-Flemish 
condominium;  for  every  men- 
tion of  “gendarmerie”,  there 
is  an  equal  and  opposite 
‘‘rljkswacht".  Behind  the 
radio  babble  runs  interna- 
tional police-speak:  "Oscar, 
Charlie.  Roger-Rbger. . ” 

The  gendarmerie  lists  five 
zones  a risque  in  Brussels,  of 
which  Ribaucourt  is  the 
worst 

Tom  by  rioting  twice  since 
1991,  the  neighbourhood 
seems  to  epitomise  ghetto  life: 
workless  immigrants  in  per- 
manent insurrection  against 
a tough  white  police  force.  A 
year  ago,  that  would  have 
been  true.  But  a new  ap- 
proach has  yielded  such 
remarkable  results  that  any- 
one strolling  through  the  cen- 


Worlds apart  Shoppers  in  the  Avenue  Louise  are  unaware  of  the  poverty  just  across  the  street  photograph  don  mcphee 


tral  Place  St  Jean  Baptiste  is 
as  likely  to  stumble  across  a 
criminologist  or  TV  crew  as  a 
drug  dealer. 

. This  approach  — “the  pro- 
ject" — is  masterminded  by 
Lieutenant  Koen  Strobbe,  a 
young  high-flyer  from 
Bruges,  who  runs  the  head- 
quarters, while  up  in  Molen- 
beek  — the  area  of  which  Ri- 
baucourt forms  a part  — 
brigade  commander  Patrick 
Comet  takes  care  of  the  front 
line. 

Cornet  has  the  sort  of  build 
and  presence  that  reminds 
you  Belgium  Is  a nation  of 


paratroopers  as  well  as  gas- 
tronomes. He  looks  the  sort  of 
police  chief  unlikely  to  sym- 
pathise with  social  explana- , 
tions  of  crime,  but,  he  ex- 
plained, the  project  fuses  two ; 
concepts  seen  in  Britain  as , 
mutually  exclusive:  commu- ! 
nity  policing  and  zero  toler- 
ance. 

Cops  on  foot  patrols  stay  in 
the  area  and  build  local 
: knowledge. 

The  gendarmerie  runs  the 
patrols  in  partnership  with 
1 the  local  mayor's  police. 

Lieutenant  Strobbe  is  frank 
about  the  beat  cop’s  role:  it  is 


to  “stick  on  the  back”  oT  the 
youth  gangs,  while  reassur- 
ing the  law-abiding.  This  la 
aimed  at  breaking  the  “nega- 
tive solidarity"  binding  the 
law-abiding  immigrant  ma- 
jority to  the  hard  core  of  in- 
corrigible criminals. 

And  it  works,  says  Strobbe. 

TOUftiST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Within  a short  period,  10-1G 
per  cent  of  gang  members  call 
it  a day.  The  poliev  involve 
the  whole  community  In 
reclaiming  the  streets.  "It  is 
giving  the  community  its  self- 
respect,"  said  Comet,  “If  you 
let  it  clean  up  its  own 
neighbourhood." 
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Lloyds  TSB  merger  rules  set  to  result  in  £60m  profits-tied  bounty  for  good  causes  over  three  years  European  Notebook 

Bank  tops  charily  league 


PauUne  Sprfngotl 


Lloyds  tsb  is  set  to 

leap  to  the  top  of  the 
league  table  of  cor- 
porate charity 

givers,  with  hand* 
outs  topping  £60  million  over 
the  next  three  years. 

The  hank,  which  last  mnnth 
reported  record  profits  of 
£2.5  billion,  looks  poised  to 
depose  Glaxo  Wellcome  as  the 
UK’s  largest  cash  giver  next 
year  when  Its  charitable  do- 
nations could  top  £20  million 
Unlike  most  other  big  com- 
panies, the  donations  are  not 
made  to  high-profile  rsmw; 
They  go  to  small  UK-regis- 
tered charities  which  are  try- 
ing to  cope  with  homeless- 
ness, the  problems  of  the 
disabled  living  in  the  comma- . 
nity,  citizens*  advice  bureaux, 
and  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  youngsters. 

The  flood  of  money  for  good 
causes  from  Lloyds  TSB  is  a I 
result  of  last  year's  merger 
between  Lloyds  and  TSB.  I 
Under  the  terms  of  the 
merger,  the  combined  group 
includes  the  four  TSB  charita- 
ble foundations. 

The  foundation's  rules  state 
that  each  year  the  TSB  must 
pay  1 per  cent  of  the  average 
profits  of  the  previous  three 
years.  As  a result,  the  profits 
of  the  combined  Lloyds  TSB 
are  included  in  this 
calculation. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
bank  said  Lloyds  bad  chosen 
to  commit  itself  to  the  TSB 
foundations  and  had  not  been 
caught  unawares  by  the  hefty 
donations . the  group  would 
now  be  forced'  to  make. 
"Lloyds  already  had  a chari- 
table trust  when  it  backed 
into  TSB.  We  knew  the  foun- 
dations would  play  a big  part 
It  feels  right  to  be  a big  corpo- 
rate giver  — we  feel  it  is  right 
that  we  should  put  something 
back  into  the  community.”  • 
Lloyds  TSB's  1996  report 
and  accounts,  published 
today,  show  that  the  bank 
made  charitable  contribu- 
tions of  £7.69  million  ha  1996. 
This  will  increase  to  £13  mil- 
lion this  year,  is  expected  to 
rise  to  £20  million  in  1998.  and 
if  analysts’  profit  estimates 
prove  accurate,  could  top 
£30  million  in  1999. 

The  Lloyds  TSB. charitable 
donations  look  'set : to  dwarf 
those  from  the  UK's  other  big 


Helping  hand . . . homeless  people  win  be  among  the  beneficiaries  of  merged  bank’s  donations 


banks.  Barclays  gave  £8.4  mil- 
lion in  the  last  year,  plus 
£13  million  overseas,  and  the 
figure  for  UK  donations  will 
rise  to  £10  million  this  year.  A 
Barclays  spokesman  said  the 
bank  applied  no  set  calcula- 
tion when  deciding  how  much 
to  give,  although  he  added:  | 
“When  the  group’s  income  is  < 
rising  we  would  expect  our 
support  to  rise  at  the  same 
sort  of  rate.” 

A spokesman  for  Midland 
said  the  bank  bad  a policy  of 
doimtinghalfapercentafxts 
pre-tax  profits  to  charily. 

The  donating  , of  half  a per 
cent  ' or  profits " is  'n  policy 
adopted  by  several  of  the  UK’s 


large  cmnpantpg,  many  of 
which  are  signed  up  to  Busi- 
ness in  the  Community's  Per 
Cent  Club. 

Figures  from  Business  in 
file  Community  — which  pro- 
motes awareness  among  com- 
panies of  rharitahlp  issues  — 
show  that  fire  figures  for  cash 
donations  are  only  part  of  the 
charitable  giving  picture; 
many  companies  also  support 
the  community  with  sponsor- 
ship Of  the  arts  and  charity 
events.  For  instance,  includ- 
ing sponsorship,  British  Tele- 
com gave  £14.9  million  in 
1995. 

Business  in  the  Community 
believes  it  has  identified  a 


growing  trend  amnng  compa- 
nies in  favour  of  making  cash 
contributions.  It  also  believes 
that  the  bumper  profits  which 
many  companies  have  un- 
veiled over  the  past  couple  of 
years  is  leading  to  higher  do- 
nations. That  suggests  that 
while  Lloyds  TSB  may  be  an 
extreme  example,  donations 
from  many  other  companies 
could  also  rocket. 

The  organisation  also 
points  out  that  even  the  vili- 
fied newly  privatised  indus- 
tries are  not  immune  to  dish- 
ing out  largesse.  Seventeen  of 
the  privatised  utilities  are 
among  the  top  300  corporate 
donors. 
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Dealer  quits  US  Exit  Littlewoods  - enter 
job  in  NatWest  N Brown  in  Freemans  fray 

scandal  fallout 


UaaBuddngJwin 
Ctty  Editor 


KYRIACOS  Papouis,  the 
trader  at  the.  centre  of 
the  £50  million 
NatWest  Markets  scandal, 
has  resigned  from  his  job  as  a 
dealer  with  the  US  securities 
firm  Bear  Steams. 

The  company  declined  to 
say  whether  Mr  Papouis's  res- 
ignation bad  been  voluntary, 
but  a spokeswoman  In  New 
York  stated  that  all  his  open 
trading  positions  had  been 
scrutinised. 

The  move  followed  the  dis- 
covery a week  ago  that  inter- 
est rate  options  deals  thought 
to  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr  Papouis  daring  his  time  at 
NatWest  had  been  “mis- 
priced'' and  that  a £50  million 
provision  was  being  estab- 
lished to  cover  the  banking 
group's  losses. 

Although  NatWest  Markets  ! 
has  not  nffirtally  confirmed 
that  Mr  Papouis  was  ever  an 
employee  it  has  admitted  sus- 
pending a senior  dealer, 
thought  to  be  Neil  Dodgson, 

for  allegedly  failing  to  super- 
vise his  activities. 

The  Bank  of  England  and 
ihe  Securities  and  Futures 
Authority  are  keeping  a close 
eye  on  the  progress  of- 
NatWesfs  investigation  , into 
the  scandal,  which,  has 
rekindled  concerns  that  the 
system  of  bonus  payments  to 


traders  can  encourage  reck- 
less dealing. 

There  is  no  indication  that 
Mr  Papouis,  who  left  NatWest 
Markets  before  receiving  his 
bonus  for  1996,  acted  for  per- 
sonal gain.  NatWesfs  investi- 
gation, involving-  accountants 
KPMG  and  Coopers  & Ly- 
brand,  and  the  law  firm  Link- 
laters,  is  continuing  and  a 
spokesman  said  it  was  hoped 
further  details  would  be  made 
public  next  week. 

Bear  Steams,  which  hired 
Mr  Papouis  towards  the  end 
of  last  year  apparently  after 
receiving  a "standard”  letter 
of  reference  from  NatWest 
Markets,  said  it  was  satisfied 
that  all  his  open  positions 
were  "booked  and  valued 
properly”.  The  firm  has  noti- 
fied the  SPA  of  his  departure. 

Mr  Papouis  would  not  com- 
ment on  the  issue  on  the  ad- 
vice of  his  solicitor. 

The  £50  million  options 
losses  came  to  light  two  days 
after  the  banking  group  pub- 
lished its  annual  results.  But 
despite  this  embarrassment 
Nick  Riley,  the  chief  operat- 
ing officer  at  NatWest  Mar- 
kets, said  on  Thursday  night 
that  toe  scandal  could  turn 

out  to  be  "a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise”. He  was  reported  as 
saying  that  if  NatWest  learnt 
the  need,  for  fighter  infra- 
structure as  a result  of  this 
derivatives  affair  it  would 
1 have  escaped  relatively 
lightly.  • ■ 


RogerCowe 

Specialist  mail-order 
company  N Brown  is  be- 
lieved to  be  close  to 
clinching  a deal  to  buy  the 
Freemans  catalogue  business 
after  toe  original  purchaser, 
Littlewoods,  pulled  out  yes- 
terday. 

Littlewoods  abandoned  its 
£395  mill  km  bid  after  Free- 
mans’ owner,  fiw  store  chain 
Sears,  said  it  had  been  talking 
to  other  potential  buyers 
following  the  launch  of  a Mo- 
nopolies Commission  inquiry 
last  month. 

While  N Brown  is  now  the 
front-runner,  continental  j 
owners  of  the  Grattan,  Quelle 
and  Empire  Stores  businesses 
are  also  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested. 

Littlewoods  won  toe  auc- 
tion for  Freemans  in  January 
with  an  offer  based  on  expec- 
tations to  make  savings  of 
£25  minion  by  merging  Free- 
mans into  its  own  operation. 

But  the  deal  was  halted 
when  the  Monopolies  Com- 


j mission  stepped  In  to  investi- 
gate whether  consolidating 
25  per  cent  of  the  UK  mail- 
order market  would  be 
against  the  public  interest 
Sears  said  yesterday  that 
the  MMC  intervention  had 
aborted  the  sale  to 
Littlewoods  and  it  had.  a duty 
to  shareholders  to  examine 

other  options. 

Analysts  said  the  group  was  | 
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also  under  pressure  to  deliver 
a £410  million  special  divi- 
dend promised  to  sharehold- 
ers when  the  Freemans  deal 
was  announced.  Sears  may  be 
prepared  to  lower  the  price 
for  an  early  and  certain  deal 
with  N Brawn. 

Littlewoods  chairman 
James  Ross  was  told  on 
Wednesday  — the  day 
Littlewoods  announced  its 
annual  results  — that  Sears 
was  talking  to  other  potential 
buyers. 

Mr  Ross  demanded  an  ex- 
clusivity agreement  but  was 
unable  to  persuade  Sears. 

N Brown  has  specialised  in 
mail-order  catalogues  for  el- 
derly customers,  operating  on 
a direct-sales  basis  rather 
than  toe  usual  agency  opera- 
tion of  the  big  mail-order 
bouses. 

But  the  company,  which  is 
40  per  cent-owned  by  Coats 
Viyella  rhairmap  Sir  David 
Alliance,  illustrated  its  ambi- 
tions two  years  ago  by  mak- 
ing an  offer  for  Littlewoods 
when  the  family-owned  group 
was  briefly  up  for  sale. 


BSkyB  picture  darkens 


Double  trouble  as 
German  venture 
fails  and  cable 
firms  go  digital 


£270m  provision  made  by 
GKN  after  shock  verdict 
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Jtofla  Pinch 

CAR  parts  group  GKN  is 
making  a £270  million 
provision  after  a US  court  or- 
dered it  to  pay  $581  mQHon. 
(£367  million)  for  defrauding 
franchisees  of  its  American 
exhaust  cdfahoot 
Ihe  huge  demand  is  the 
largest  commercial  damages 
award  ever  faced  by  a UK 
company  and  far  exceeded 
CRN’s  worst  fears.  The  com- 
pany Immediately  said  it 
would  appeal  but  that  it  was 
making  the  provision  "in  the 
interests  of  prudence". 

The  court  case  hinged  on  a 
claim  from  2^00  franchisees 
of  North  Carolina-based 
Mein  eke  Discount  Muffler 


centres  that  GKN  had  misap- 
propriated £21  million  in  ad- 
vertising commissions-.  But 
the  sum  involved  spiralled 
due  to  the  US  system  .of  puni- 
tive damages. 

The  . extent  of  the  provision 
was  revealed  just  a day  after 
GKN-  unveiled  a 13  per-cent 
increase  in  fliD-year  profits  to 
nearly  £363  million. 

But  the  shares,  which  lost 
ground  early  In  the  day,  fin- 
ished up  49p  at  £10.23  after 
GKN  announced  it  would  ap- 


It  any  final  payout 
would  be  substantially  less 
than  the  top-line  award  be- 
cause the  company  has  al- 
ready  done  deals  with  fran- 
chisees relating  to  34  per  cent 
of  the  claim. 


Ni&iote*  Bannister 
and  LjeaBnridnuImm 

PRESSURE  Is  mount- 
ing on  satellite  broad- 
caster BSkyB  follow- 
ing mores  by  the  cable 
companies  and  the  collapse 
of  a'  planned  joint  venture 
in  Germany. 

Four  of  Britain’s  laaiHng 
cable  operators  are  poised 
to  order  set-top  boxes  en- 
abling them  to  offer  digital 

television  to  the  home. 

Industry  sources  believe 
switching  to  digital  win 
give  cable  companies  huge 
capacity  and  allow  them  to 
fte*  their  muscles  in  the 
marketplace. 

The  move  will  highlight 
one  of  satellite  TV’s  key 
weaknesses  with  interac- 
tive services  — relying 
upon  low-capacity  phone 
to  handle  information 
travelling  between  domes- 


tic TV  sets  and  the  service 
provider. 

The  two-way  capacity  of- 
fered by  riigffal  cable  win 
be  opened  for  a range  of  in- 
teractive products,  includ- 
ing graphics-intensive 
mnltl-nser  games,  medical 
services,  and  holiday  and 
travel  Information.  In  addi- 
tion, the  cable  operators 
will  be  able  to  offer  more 
than  200  TV  channels. 

TeleWest,  Bell  Cable- 
media,  Vldeotron  and  ' 
Nynex  CableComms  expect 
to  spend  more  than 
£500 million  in  the  next, 
couple  of  years  on  digital 
set-top  boxes-  The  four  com- 1 
panies  are  close  to  finalis-  { 
lag  an  Initial  order  with  the 
American  group  General 
Instruments. 

The  operators  are  plan- 
ning to  recoup  the  cost  of 
the  set-top  boxes  through 
Increased  monthly  sub- 
scriptions rather  than  one- 
off  payments  by  customers. 

The  growing  ambitions  of 
the  cable  companies  come 
as  BSkyB’s  efforts  to  be- 
come a leading  pay-TV 
player  In  the  lucrative  Ger- 
man market  appear  to  have 
iffwt  smashed  With  the  end- 
ing of  joint-venture  negoti- 


ations with  the  Kirch 
group. 

Those  talks  should  have 
led  to  BSkyB  taking  a 
49  per  cent  shareholding  in 

DF-i,  a satellite  broad- 
caster about  to  launch  in 
Germany.  This  was  seen  as 

a replacement  for  an  ear- 
lier failed  project  with  Ber- 
telsmann and  Canal  Plus. 

Shares  in  BSkyB  fell  9p  to 
614‘Ap  as  the  market  di- 
gested the  continental  set- 
back, which  was  only 
partly  offset  by  the  compa- 
ny’s announcement  that  it 
has  won  rights  to  broadcast 
rugby  union’s  European 
Cup  for  the  next  five  years. 

BSkyB  said  only  that  it 
had  failed  to  agree  "a  num- 
ber of  fundamental  issues". 
These  are  believed  to  In- 
clude its  failure  to  secure  a 
stake  In  the  Premiere  film 
channel  and  its  insistence 
that  DF-1  programming  be 
carried  on  Germany’s  main 
cable  networks,  which  are 
owned  by  Deutsche  Tele- 
kom. 

Collapse  of  the  negotia- 
tions is  a setback  for 
BSkyB’s  chief  executive, 
Sam  Chisholm,  who  had 
said  he  hoped  the  difficul- 
ties could  be  resolved. 


American 
Names  win 
go-ahead 
to  sue 

Pantine  Springett 

■ LOYD'S  of  London  yester- 
bday  suffered  a court  defeat 
which  could  allow  hundreds 
of  disgruntled  American 
Names  to  sue  it  for  fraud  in 
the  US  courts. 

The  ruling,  by  the  9th  US 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  was 
welcomed  by  the  Wall  Street 
watchdog,  toe  Securities  and 
Exchanges  Commission. 

"You  have  entities  selling 
securities  here  that  try  to 
require  investors  to  sign  con- 
tracts saying  any  subsequent 
suits  have  to  be  filed  in  a for- 
eign court  that’s  never  heard 
of  a security,"  said  SEC  gen- 
eral counsel  Richard  Walker. 
“For  the  future,  this  means 
that  you  can't  waive  the 
rights  and  protections  of  fed- 
eral securities  laws." 

Until  now,  Lloyd’s  has  al- 
ways successfully  argued  that 
it  is  subject  only  to  the 
English  courts.  A Lloyd's 
spokesman  refused  to  con- 
cede that  this  latest  ruling  put 
an  end  to  that  "This  will  be 
referred  back  to  a lower  court 
which  will  then  decide 
whether  the  US  courts  have 
jurisdiction  after  alL"  he  said. 

The  Names  are  on  toe  war- 
path because  of  the  heavy  in- 
dividual losses  they  suffered 
when  Lloyd’s  lost  £8  billion 
between  2988  and  1992.  A 
£3  billion  deal  last  year  to  end 
the  wrangling  has  been 
signed  by  95  per  cent  of  the 
34,000  Names,  but  nearly  600 
US  Names  — believed  to  owe 
Lloyd’s  a total  of  £150  million 
— remain  refuseniks. 

Jeffrey  Peterson,  executive 
director  of  the  American 
Names  Association,  said  last 
night  "Now  US  jurisdiction 
has  been  established  we’re 
looking  forward  to  months  in 
court  detailing  how  Lloyd’s 
perpetrated  the  largest  Ponzi 
scheme  in  history." 

In  a separate  move.  Lloyd's 
revealed  yesterday  that  it  had 
fined  a division  of  Sedgwick, 
one  of  the  UK’s  best-known 
broking  firms.  £60,000.  The 
fine,  plus  £15,000  costs,  was 
imposed  on  Sedgwick  Oak- 
wood.  an  underwriting 
agency  owned  by  Sedgwick-  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  fines  ever 
imposed  by  Lloyd’s. 

It  related  to  an  incident  in 
1994  when  toe  agency  in- 
formed Lloyd’s  that  bank 
guarantees  backing  toe  hinds 
of  seven  South  African 
Names  were  unconditionally 
in  place.  In  fact,  the  banks 
bad  told  the  Names  that  the 
guarantees  would  expire  at 
toe  end  of 1997. 


Mark  Milner 
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JACQUES  SANTER.  the 
president  of  the  Euro- 
pean Commission,  is  firm 
— Europe  is  not  just  about 
business,  there  must  be  a 
social  dimension.  Workers, 
too,  have  their  rights,  he  said 
this  week. 

Even  as  he  was  speaking  a 
group  of  workers  was  exercis- 
ing one  of  those  rights  outside 
the  commission’s  Brussels 
headquarters  — the  right  to 
demonstrate  against  job 
losses. 

For  this  week  Brussels  has 
come  face  to  face  with  one  of 
the  problems  3 bout  which  it 
spends  much  time  thinking, 
but  which  critics  might  argue 
it  spends  less  time  solving: 
the  changing  nature  of  labour 
markets  in  Europe,  job  losses 
and  the  lengthening  dole 
queues  which  result.  The  clo- 
sure of  the  Renault  car  plant 
in  a nearby  Brussels  suburb 
has  unleashed  intense  anger 
against  the  French  company. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  that 
anger  will  be  judged  as  toe 
last  vestiges  of  a corporatism 
outdated  by  freer  trade,  for 
which  the  commission  has 
campaigned  hard. 

Instead,  might  It  not  pro- 
vide toe  impetus  to  push  the 
restructing  of  continental 
labour  markets  in  a less 
Anglo-Saxon  deregulated 
direction? 

Renault  is  not.  perhaps,  the 
best  example.  The  closure 
was  prompted  by  overcapac- 
ity in  the  European  car  mar- 
ket and,  according  to  angry 
Belgians,  to  toe  French  com- 
pany’s desire  to  make  sure  it 
was  not  a French  plant  which 
had  to  close. 

Nonetheless,  the  issue  has  I 
sharpened  toe  focus  of  toe 
labour  market  debate.  In  a 
sense  there  are  two  forces 
driving  the  process.  One  is 
competitive  pressure.  Compa- 
nies argue  that  toe  social 
costs  of  employment  and  the 
difficulties  of  shedding  labour 
once  It  has  been  recruited 
make  it  hard  for  them  to  com- 
pete with  countries  where 
labour  costs  are  lower  and 
productivity  is  rising  quickly. 

It  is  not  only  the  Europe- 
ans. Just  ask  the  South 
Koreans  — where  recent 
labour  market  reform 
Sparked  rioting  — about  toe 
extent  of  competition  these 
days. 

There  has.  however,  been  a 
second  force,  with  a particu- 
larly Anglo-Saxon  edge,  at 
work  — the  desire  among 
companies  to  realise  “share- 
holder value”.  Not  surpris- 
ingly the  concentration  on 
one  side  of  toe  balance  be- 
tween capital  and  labour  has 
not  gone  down  well  with  the 
other. 


THE  question  is  how  to 
break  the  pattern  of  the 
past  without  undermin- 
ing the  social  cohesion  which, 
it  is  too  easily  forgotten,  has 
done  so  much  to  promote 
post-war  continental  Euro- 
pean prosperity. 

Ivan  Baldewijns.  the  head 
of  research  at  the  Belgian 
stockbroker  Smeets,  believes 
that  workers  will  need  to  cul- 
tivate the  “mentality  of  Inde- 
pendence” — be  more  entre- 
preneurial In  their  thinking, 
looking  for  opportunities  to 
add  value  on  the  basis  that  “if  | 
it’s  good  for  my  company,  it’s 
good  for  me’’.  i 

But  In  such  circumstances, 
argues  Mr  Baldewijns.  there  i 


is  a quid  pro  quo.  If  workers 
are  more  entrepreneurial  and 
more  risk  taking,  perhaps  to 
the  extent  of  directly  assum- 
ing a greater  share  of  toe  bur- 
den of  social  costs,  they  will 
want  something  in  return  — 
access  to  a share  of  compa- 
nies’ profits. 

The  example  of  toe  Nether- 
lands encourages  many  on 
the  Continent  to  believe  that 
it  fa  possible  to  change,  to 
achieve  greater  flexibility, 
without  giving  up  social  con- 
sensus and  cohesion.  That 
there  is,  in  short,  an  alterna- 
tive to  toe  Anglo-Saxon  “hire 
and  tire"  approach. 

Though  supporters  of  such 
an  approach  tend  to  be  dis- 
missive of  the  social  market 
model.  Mr  Santer  Insists  that 
good  social  policy  works  in 
toe  Interests  of  good  indus- 
trial relations,  which  in  turn 
strengthens  Industrial 
competitiveness. 

There  has  to  be  a dialogue 
between  the  social  partners 
encompassing  both  flexibility 
and  security  of  employment. 

But  whichever  route  is 
taken  it  is  likely  that  not  nil 
those  whose  skills  are  left  be- 
hind by  the  advent  of  new 
technologies  will  be  able,  eas- 
ily. to  slip  into  toe  new  em- 
ployment mainstream.  In  toe 
drive  for  ever  greater  produc- 
tivity, even  rising  demand  Is 
unlikely  to  prevent  the  ero- 
sion of  toe  industrial  employ- 
ment base. 

BETTER  education  and 
retraining  programmes 
will  help  but  they  can- 
not be  a complete  solution  to 
toe  problems  of  structural  un- 
employment In  Europe.  As 
the  public  sector  shrinks  and 
toe  private  sector  aims  to  be- 
come ever  leaner  and  meaner, 
there  are  those  who  are  look- 
ing at  what  might  be  regarded 
as  toe  third  sector,  the  volun- 
tary sector. 

The  idea  is  that  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  for  job  cre- 
ation within  the  voluntary 
sector  and  that  this  could  be 
paid  for  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  the  private 
sector. 

This  might  look  unlikely,  as 
companies  that  are  already 
protesting  about  toe  costs  of 
employment  could  be  ex- 
pected to  stump  up  toe  fund- 
ing for  initiatives  in  toe  voln- 
tary  sector. 

Not  much  point,  it  might  be 
thought,  in  cutting  costs  by 
laying  off  workers  on  toe  one 
hand  only  to  pay  them  for 
working  elsewhere. 

It  is.  however,  an  idea  being 
looked  at  within  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  and  is 
reported  to  have  attracted  the 
interest  of  a number  of  large 
European  companies. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  see  it 
attracting  sufficiently  wide- 
spread voluntary  support. 
Companies  have  a duty  to 
shareholders  and  it  might 
well  prove  difficult  to  per- 
suade hard-nosed  US  inves- 
tors of  toe  idea’s  merits  — at 
least  when  they  are  expected 
to  help  foot  toe  bflL 
It  does,  however,  seek  to 
address  a problem  neglected 
by  toe  “hire  and  fire"  school 
of  restructuring.  Job  losses 
and  factory  closures  do  not 
happen  in  a vacuum. 

Deregulators  may  argue 
that  propping  up  firms  that 
have  passed  their  sell-by 
dates  simply  consumes 
resources,  including  labour, 
which  can  be  better  employed 
elsewhere.  Such  neatness, 
however,  seldom  exists  out- 
side economic  text  books. 

In  the  short  to  medium 
term  there  is  dislocation  and 
unemployment  — which  must 
either  be  funded  by  additional 
taxation.  Including  taxation 
on  business,  or  increase  toe 
risks  of  labour  market  flexi- 
bility being  bought  at  the 
price  of  greater  social 

instability- 


Majority  pass 
EU  inflation  test 


Jofm  PafnMH-  In  Brussels 


THE  vast  majority  of 
European  Union  coun- 
tries have  already  pas- 
sed the  inflation  test  to  qual- 
ify for  economic  and  mone- 
tary union,  according  to  a 
new  inflation  measurement 
introduced  yesterday  by  toe 
European  Commission. 

The  Harmonised  Indices  of 
Consumer  Prices  (HI CP)  — 
which  will  be  used  by  EU 
heads  of  government  next 
year  to  decide  who  moves  to 
toe  single  currency  In  Janu- 
ary 1999  — shows  that  infla- 
tion in  the  15  member  states 
averaged  22  per  cent  in  Janu- 
ary. compared  with  2.7  per 
cent  a year  ago. 

The  HI  CP  index  — which 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Commission  and  national 
governments  — shows  infla- 
tion in  most  countries  at  or 
below  toe  level  recorded  In 
national  statistics.  Last  week, 
the  treasury  reported  the  in- 
dex put  UK  inflation  at  2.1  per  | 
cent  compared  with  zjb  per  < 
cent  in  the  retail  price  index. 


The  two  exceptions  where 
the  new  index  has  led  to  up- 
ward adjustments  for  infla- 
tion are  Finland  and  Sweden 
whose  national  figures 
showed  them  with  the  lowest 
overall  level  of  inflation  In 
the  entire  EU. 

On  the  basis  of  January's 
figures,  only  Greece  would 
clearly  fall  foul  of  the  Maas- 
tricht treaty  monetary  union 
inflation  criteria,  with  Italy. 
Spain  and  Portugal  on  the 
verge  of  qualification.  This 
says  that  all  single  currency 
candidate  countries  must 
have  an  inflation  rate  no 
more  than  1.5  per  cent  higher 
than  the  average  for  toe  three 
EU  countries  with  the  lowest 
inflation. 

“We  continue  to  think  that 
all  EU  members  except 
Greece  will  be  aide  to  qualify 
in  1997  for  the  Inflation  crite- 
rion." Theodor  Schonebeck. 
an  economist  at  Deutsche 
Bank  research,  said  yester- 
day. Another,  Ellen  van  der 
Gulik  at  JP  Morgan,  said:  “It 
is  very  likely  that  most 
countries  are  going  to  make 
this  criterion." 
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Eurocrats 
don’t  really 
believe 
Britain  is 
the  bad 
boy  of 
Europe, 
say  Larry 
Elliott 
and  Mark 
Milner 
in  Brussels 


EUROPE 
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THE  senior  diplo- 
mat lounging  on 
the  sofa  of  his 
swish  Brussels 
office  opined;  “If 
the  UK  were  not 
here  we  would  have  to  invent 
it  The  UK  has  an  umbrella, 
which  other  countries  are 
glad  to  huddle  under.” 

That  does  not  sound  much 
like  Britain  as  the  bad  boy  of 
Europe,  obstructive,  isolated, 
friendless  in  the  councils  of 
the  Continent 
But  the  myth  of  14 
countries  plunging  headlong 
into  a federal  superstate 
while  only  Britain  holds  them 
back  is  just  that  a myth. 

Britain  is  keen  about  many 
of  the  key  changes  the  EU  is 
pursuing.  The  new  EU  lan- 
guage is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  lexicon  of  flexibility, 
not  the  continental  dictionary 
of  corporatism. 

In  10  years'  time  there  may 
be  20  member  states,  with 
more  knocking  on  the  door. 
Britain  wants  to  see  enlarge- 
ment In  10  years’  time,  a 
fresh  round  of  world  trade  lib- 
eralisation talks  — actively 
sought  by  the  Government  — 
may  have  accelerated  reform 
of  the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy.  Britain  wants  that  ! 
too. 

TO  crown  it  all,  competition  : 
policy  will  have  been  tough- 1 
ened.  with  subsidies  to  state  : 
monopolies  phased  out  and 
privatisation  programmes 
under  way  throughout  the  i 
Union.  Hard  to  see  Westmin- 
ster. whoever  is  in  power 
there,  having  a problem  with 
that. 

One  issue  may  present  big 
problems  for  London.  In  10 
years'  time,  the  single  cur- 


Noteworthy. . .A 
window  display  in 
Brussels  of  the 
eurocurrency 
highlights  the  one 
issue  that  could 
isolate  Britain  or 
vindicate  its  EU 
philosophy 
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rency  may  he  thriving,  boost- 
ing growth  rates,  cutting  un- 
employment and  banishing  to 
the  history  books  scenes  like 
this  week's  protests  against 
the  closure  of  the  Renault 
plant  in  Brussels. 

Then  again,  it  may  not  hap- 
pen or  may  not  work.  Staying 
out  is  a gamble,  hut  so  is  go- 
ing in. 

While  Britain  hesitates, 
most  countries  believe  it  is  a 
gamble  worth  taking. 
Countries  such  as  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  desperate  to  be 
in  the  first  wave,  believing 
monetary  union  will  cement 
their  transition  from  fascism 
to  democracy,  protect  their 
currencies  from  batterings  on 
the  foreign  exchanges,  and 
provide  justification  for 
tough  structural  reforms  of 
their  economies. 

But  Britain’s  position,  en- 
capsulated in  John  Major's 
Maastricht  opt-out,  which 
gives  the  UK  the  right  not  to 
join  even  if  it  meets  the  con- 
vergence criteria,  is  under- 
stood at  home. 

For  many  of  Europe's  lead- 
ers, particularly  Germany's 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl, 
monetary  union  is  an  act  of 
political  win,  a project  so  im- 
portant to  Europe's  future 
that  it  needs  to  be  steam-rol- 
lered through. 

The  political-will  argument 
lacks  resonance  in  Britain, 
which  for  the  past  400  years 
has  had  a semi-detached  ap- 
proach to  Europe.  Westmin- 
ster, Whitehall  and  Thread- 
needle  Street  believe 
monetary  union  Is  an  eco- 
nomic question  that  has  to  be 
justified  on  economic 
grounds. 

Britain's  opt-out  does  mean 


there  are  practical  difficul- 
ties; the  City  of  London's  posi- 
tion as  a financial  centre 
could  be  affected,  the  UK 
banking  system  may  find  ac- 
cess'to  the  planned  cross-bor- 
der settlement  arrangements 
restricted,  or  the  new  Euro- 
pean central  bank  will  impose 
operational  requirements  on 
i the  banks  within  its  orbit  that 
are  foreign  to  British  banks. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
risks  for  Europe  if  Britain 
snubs  the  euro  hut  Its  finan- 
cial sector  maintains  or  even 
enhances  its  preeminence;  or. 
in  broader  terms.  Britain  is 
able  to  ensure  faster  growth 
and  greater  job  creation. 

The  single  currency  apart, 
there  are  inter-dependent  j 
challenges  facing  the  EU, 
hinging  on  enlargement. 1 
Bringing  Poland,  the  Czech 
Republic  and  Hungary,  say, 
into  the  EU  fold  early  next 
century  would  place  an  intol- 
erable strain  on  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  and  the 
Institutions  of  the  EU.  which 
were  designed  to  cope  with  a 
six-member  group. 

The  new  entrants  would 
also  stretch  the  resources  of 
the  structural  and  cohesion 
funds  — a prospect  viewed 
with  dismay  by  many  current 
recipients  of  such  aid. 

The  battle  lines  over  reform 
are  unlikely  to  be  Britain  ver- 
sus the  rest.  A Dumber  of 
countries  are  determined  to 
protect  what  they  see  as  their 
interests  — a very  British  ap- 
proach. 

As  one  EU  diplomat  said: 
"We  have  to  accept  enlarge- 
ment, but  we  will  negotiate  to 
defend  our  own  interests.  If 
the  commission  puts  propos- 
als on  the  table  for  reform  of 


the  CAP,  designed  to  pave  the 
way  for  enlargement,  then  en- 
largement will  be  put  in  dan- 
ger. I will  not  kill  the  CAP  to 
have  enlargement." 

There  is  an  element  of  bra- 
vado in  all  this.  The  CAP  has 
already  undergone  a drastic 
reorientation,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  supporting  the  in- 
come of  the  forming  commu- 
nity rather  than  on 
subsidising  output  This  pro- 
cess is  certain  to  continue, 
particularly  with  the  Ameri- 
cans determined  to  extract 
farther  concessions  from  the 
EU  when  agricultural  trade 
talks  resume  in  1999.  ■ 

UT  any  deal 
with  the  US  on 
agriculture  will 
form  part  of  a 
wider  package 
of  trade  liberal- 
isation which,  on  past  form, 
will  take  many,  many  years. 

Whether  the  people  of 
Europe  will  be  prepared  to  pay 
for  a Euro-structure  already 
looking  as  out  of  date  as  some 
of  the  1960s-style  Brussels  ar- 
chitecture remains  to  be  seen. 
Insiders  say  the  system  works 
well,  but  admit  that  the  deci- 
sion-making process  is 
clumsy,  with  legislation  often 
amended  simply  to  broker  a 
deal  between  member  states. 

There  are  already  proposals 
for  fewer  commissioners, 
more  qualified  majority  vot- 
ing and  flexibility  for  like- 
minded  countries  to  go  ahead 
with  ideas  on  their  own  even 
if  other  members  are  opposed. 

Britain  will  back  some  of 
the  moves,  but  not  others.  It 
is  unhappy  about  conceding 
QMV  in  new  areas. 

When  the  Irish  sent  round  a 


questionnaire  during  their 
presidency  of  the  European 
Council  last  autumn  to  find 
out  in  which  areas  member , 
states  were  prepared  to  coun- 
tenance an  extension  in  QMV, 
only  the  UK  bothered  to  reply. 
It  said  no  to  everything. 

Although  Britain  will  find 
allies  in  many  of  the  specific 
battles  ahead,  there  is  a div- 
ision in  philosophy  that  may 
live  on  even  with  a change  of , 
government  at  Westminster. 
Continental  Europe  is  strug-  1 
gling  to  make  its  labour  mar- 1 
kets  more  flexible  while 
retaining  the  social  consen-  ■ 
sus  that  was  its  strength  for  | 
most  of  the  post-war  period. 

While  many  in  Europe's 
capitals  look  to  a federal 
organisation  — if  not  yet  a 
single  political  entity  — Brit- 
ain does  not  But  Britain  may  i 
eventually  be  as  successful  in  I 
exporting  its  idea  of  Euro- 
pean governance  as  it  has  I 
been  in  setting  the  tone  for  I 
reform  of  labour  markets. 

The  single  currency  may  be 
the  deciding  issue.  One  vision 
is  of  a successful  euro  paving 
the  way  for  a more  integrated 
Europe;  harmonisation  of  fis- 
cal policy  would  undoubtedly 
follow  monetary  union  at 
some  stage  in  the  future. 

But  if  it  doesn't  work,  the 
single  currency  may  end  up 
as  the  last  relic  of  the  sixties, 
a final  attempt  at  a big-gov- 
ernment solution.  In  that  { 
case,  with  enlargement  weak- 
ening the  centralist  tenden- ! 
cies,  Europe  may  emerge  into  | 
t>w>  next  mmpnnimn  an  a com- 
monwealth of  diverse  states  i 
held  together  by  the  single  i 
market,  in  that  case,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  room  under  I 
Britain’s  umbrella.  j 
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□□□□  EIDJQEiHnQB 
HQ  O □ □ □ 
□□□□  □□□□□□□□ 
□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 

□ □ □ □ □ □ □ 
□boded  □□□□□□ 
[□□□□□□□ 
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[□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□non  naan 
□ n b b □ n 
□□□□□□□O  DBOB 


Solution  No.  8378 


Across 

1 Analysis  after  the  event 
(4-6) 

7 On  a slope  (8) 

8 Light,  spacious  (4) 

9 Destiny  (4) 

10  Kind  of  owl  — scream!  (7) 
12  Spirit  of  comradeship  (11) 
14  Praise  (7) 

16  Bderly(4) 

19  Suspended  (4) 

20  Unsuccessful  (8) 

21  Stay  away  from  school 
(4.6) 


Down 

1 Oriental  rice  dish  (5) 

2 Sacred  place  (7) 

3 Post  (4) 

4 Killing  of  a king  (8) 

5 Avoid  (5) 

6 Day  nursery  (6) 

11  Common  — routine  (8) 

12  Succulent  plant  (6) 

13  Great  at  (anag) — a yacht 
event  (7) 

IS  Lawful  (5) 

17  Quilt  (5) 

18  60  minutes  (4) 
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Noteworthy... | 
window  displays 
Brussels  of  the 
euro  currency 
highlights  the n 
Issue  that  could 
Isolate  Britain# 
vindicate  its EU 
philosophy 
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We’ve  put  our  world  in  the  hands  of 
computers.  And  they  are  all  heading  for 
a millennium  meltdown.  Alex  Bellos 
on  the  moment  our  future  explodes 

2000 


and 
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CRAZED  members  of 
bizarre  TrHllPiminm 
cults  no  longer  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  belief 
that  the  end  may  be 
nigh.  Some  of  the  most 
respectable  and  earnest  folk  in  the 
land,  from  city  bosses  and  cap- 
tains of  industry  to  politicians 
and  civil  servants,  are  all  uniting 
in  a warning  chorus  that  the  West- 
ern world  faces  meltdown  — eco- 
nomic chaos,  social  disorder  and 
political  upheaval  — the  nanosec- 
ond 1999  becomes  2000. 

It  is  one  of  the  20th  century's 
most  brutal  Ironies.  January  L 
2000  is  essentially  an  arbitrary 
convention,  neither  2,000  years 
from  Jesus’s  birth  nor  an  obvious 
indicator  of  any  cosmic  happen- 
ing. Yet  we  have  imbued  it  with  a 
kind  of  mythical  power  that  has 
produced  a global  feeling  of  anxi- 
ety: self-reflection  and  doom.  Now; 
like  a self-fulfilling  prophecy  the 
millennium  could  bring  chaos  to 
the  Western  world  because  of  one 
problem:  the  inability  of  comput- 
ers to  distinguish  2000  from  1900. 

The  problem  is  embarrassing  in 
its  simplicity;  but  more  embar- 
rassing still  in  its  potential  conse- 
quences. If  dates  are  muddled 
then  computer  systems  will  chum 
out  wrong  numbers.  For  banks, 
governments,  factories,  shops, 
hospitals,  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tems— to  fact,  every  business  that 
uses  a microchip  - — ■ this  could  pre- 
cipitate a total  collapse.  "The  very 
best  outcome  is  severe  economic 
depression,'’  says  Pacer  de  Jager,  a 
Canadian  consultant  who  has 
been  preaching  about  tbe  so-called 
Millennium  Bomb  for  the  past  six 
years.  „ 

Another  doom-monger  says:  I 
am  quite  comfortable  In  predict- 
ing that  at  least  one  per  cent  of 
businesses  will  EaU.  That’s  a hell  of 
a lot  I regret  that  that  is  opti*  1 
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mist  in.  Many  say  that  up  to  20  per 
cent  will  fail. 

"People  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work.  The  real  message  is  not  that 
it  is  a computer  problem.  It  is  that 
if  it  is  not  fixed  there  will  be  social 
and  political  consequences. M Were 
that  merely  the  attitude  of  a com- 
puter analyst,  it  might  be  possible 
to  dismiss  it  as  self-serving  hype. 
But  it's  the  establishment  view; 
from  Robin  Guenier.  executive 
director  of  Taskforce  2000,  the  gov- 
ernment-appointed body  set  up  to 
warn  businesses  to  update  their 
computer  systems. 

Results  cff  a Taskforce  2000  sur- 
vey last  _ month  added  fuel  to  de 
Jager  and1  Cuepler’s  worst  fears: 
oxHySB per  cent  of  senior  managers 
were  aware  of  the  problem.  It’s 
already  too  late  to  completely  fix  it 
in  time  for  companies  who  have  not 
started  looking  at  the  problem . 

One  of  the  reasons  so  few  people 
know  about  it  is  that  the  media 
have  — for  once  — been  guilty  of 
not  sensationalising  a sensational ' 
story  Among  the  organs  of  tile 
executive  class  the  attitude  has 
generally  been  that  the  Millen- 
nium Bomb  will  go  phut  and  not 
bang. 

Until  this  week.  The  Financial 
Times  printed  a front-page  story 
on  Wednesday  which  was  a thinly  1 
disguised  public  apology  for  play- 
ing down  the  risks  of  the  problem 
in  am  editorial  the  week  before. 
More  than  half  the  letters  page 
was  dedicated  to  the  issue,  with 
the  overwhelming  opinion  that  the 
FT  had  misjudged  its  coverage  in 
being  too  complacent 

Robin  Guenier  adds:  “This  is 
the  biggest  IT  issue  even  If  any- 
thing, it’s  being  under  hyped.  And 
what's  embarrassing  is  that  it's  a 
totally  man-made,  idiotic  prob- 
lem." 

Defusing  the  Mfnpnnhnn  Bomb 
has  been  called  “the  most  expen- 


sive single  problem  in  human  his- 
tory". A US  research  company 
estimates  the  global  cost  will  be 
£L2  trillion,  about  three  times 
what  is  spent  each  year  on  infor- 
mation technology.  WQd  exaggera- 
tion? Maybe  not  Of  the  businesses 
that  are  admitting  the  scale  of  the 
problem,  NatWest  is  spending  £100 
million  in  the  next  two  years. 
Elaine  Eustace,  associate  director 
of  CMG's  Year  2000  Centre  says 
that  "every  major  organisation  is 
spending  tens  of  millions”.  That 
makes  several  billion  pounds  in 
Britain  alone. 

So  what  Is  the  problem  and  why 
are  people  only  sitting  19  and 
noticing  now?  TOie  time  bomb  was 
armed  back  in  the  early  days  of 
computer  technology  when  dates 
were  represented  by  two  digits.  So 
1965  would  be  65  and  so  on.  There 
was  not  enough  memory  space 
then  to  add  a third  or  fourth  digit. 
It  would  work  fine  for  30  years. 
The  difficulty  arises  when  99 
becomes  00  and  the  computer 
starts  to  believe  it  has  gone  back  1 
in  time. 

With  the  pace  of  technological 
change,  few  of  the  original  pro- 
grammers could  have  imagined 
that  their  "antique" 

Systems  would  still  be 
in  use  at  the  end  of  the 

century  But,  says  coor^MgMOj 
suhantBeaHerz,  “the  pro- 
grammes  have  worked  100 
per  cent  for  the  last  30  years.  Nor- 
mally the  big  number-crundi  i ng 
accounts  run  on  these  things. 
They  were  written  at  great 
expense  years  ago  — why  change 
it7" 

The  story  is  much  more  than 
just  about  technology  it  is  about 
how  companies  are  run.  As  well  as 
a feeling  that  old  programs  would 
be  superseded,  there  was  also  a 
communications  gap  between « 
company  chiefs  and  IT  managers.  * 
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IT  departments  have  terrible  repu- 
tations: computer  systems  are 
always  late,  always  overpriced  and 
never  deliver  what  they  should. 

According  to  Bea  Hcrz.  a pro- 
grammer in  the  vintage  language 
Coboi  for  1?  years.  IT  departments 
have  been  wary  of  approaching 
executives  to  tell  them  about  the 
problem  and  inform  them  they 
will  need  to  spend  millions  of 
pounds  resolving  it  for  no  appar- 
ent benefit 

Businesses  relying  on  old  main- 
frames, such  as  many  in  the  finan- 
cial sector  and  especially 
government  departments,  defi- 
nitely have  a problem.  So,  it  now 
appears,  do  people  who  use 
"embedded  chips",  processors 
with  operating  and  timing  soft- 
ware. which  are  used  in  every- 
thing from  traffic  lights  to 
warplanes. 

Many  PCs  are  also  affected. 
"Give  me  any  computer  pro- 
gramme. Within  an  hour  we  can 
demonstrate  that  there  is  some- 
thing going  wrong."  De  Jager  says. 
Try  it  yourself.  Change  the  date  on 
your  PC  to  December  31  1999,  then 
wait.  Robin  Guenier  did  as  much 
on  his  Windows  package  and  the 
following  day  he  was  told  it  was 
January  4. 1980. 

Another  reason  companies 
have  been  slow  to  confront 
whether  or  not  their  systems  are, 
in  the  jargon,  “2000-compliant",  is 
that  nobody  knows  what  will 
actually  happen  if  the  problem  is 
not  fixed.  It  is  possible  nothing 
much  will. 

But  tbe  nightmare  scenario  is 
terrifying:  all  electronic  money 
could  be  wiped  oft,  databases  that 
calculate  bills,  tax.  insurance  or 
mortgages  could  start  to  spew  out 
incorrect  information.  Companies 
could  destroy  vast  amounts  of 
information,  or  even  products  — 
as  has  reportedly!  page  14 


Pat  Hargreaves 

National  Savings 

i i ■ n Cfv?vt  - r-JATK.’N  V;  nt:'  K 

"" 1 I?  tx's  Ac  COL-  NT  i V Z’  iC  7 7 
Tvct. LIKE  vo  I.  who  manage 
the  funds  of, non-profit  making 
organisations.  We  now  offer  a new, 
higher  rateW  interest,  tiered  from 
5^5%  to  s.75%  pa  gross. 

Our  .A: couir'  also  provides 

an  attractive  combination  of  benefits 

including  easy  access  and  absolutely 
no  charges  oiicomrnission.  You  can 
invest  from  £10,000  to  £2  million  with 
the  reassurance  of  complete  security. 
Wrttr  benefits  like  these,  don't  you 
owe  it  to  your  organisation  to  take 
advantage  of  it? 

If  you  would  like  an  information 
pack,  complete  the  application 
form  in  ;;ni?  or 

telephone  0645  645  000  during 
normal  business  hours’' 
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Quiz  answers 

1.  (c)  Stephen  Darrell,  apologising  for 
diverting  from  the  Cabinet  Hne  on  the 
singte  currency. 

2.  (b)  Saddam  Hussein,  who  Issuing 
French  magazine  Nouvel  Observateur  for 
“insult*  and  defamation"  over  an  laiftit- 
tertng  article. 

3.  Danny  Baker,  who  was  sacked  by 
Radio  5 for  abusing  owners  to  his  footbaH 
chat  show. 

4.  (d)  Mike  Atherton  and  the  England 
cricket  team,  who  wffl  next  month  attend 
a seminar  to  teach  them  "how  to 
represent  their  country". 

5.  Kenneth  Clarke,  entering  the  support 
{and  the  argot)  ofthe  Spice  GWs  In  a 
speech. 

6.  Princess  Diana’s.  Syfvia  McDermott, 
who  used  to  work  at  Kensington  Palace, 
was  given  an  undisclosed  sum,  believed 

to  be  In  excess  of  ESJ500,  In  an  out-ol- 
court  settlement  of  her  unfair  cSsmissal 
claim. 

7.  Agriculture  minister  Douglas  Hogg, 
who  was  accused  of  suppressing  a report 
one  coll 

S.  Prince  Edward,  complaining  that  he 
was  stfll  seen  as  tea-maker  to  Lord 
Andrew  Ltayd-Hyphw. 

9.  The  trial  of  fbatbaflere  John  Fashsiu, 
Bruce  Grobbeiaar  and  Hans  Segers  over 
alleged  match-rigging.  The  Jury  was 
unable  to  roach  a verdict 

10.  EMs  Presley,  who  was  at  the  centre  of 
a High  Court  battle  over  merchandising 
rights  between  EMs  Presley  Enterprises 
Inc  of  Memphis,  Tennessee  and  Sid  Shaw 
of  Shoreditch.  London. 

1 1 . Picasso's  Ttke  Da  Femme  was  stolen 
ftom  a London  gallery  and  taken  by  the 
tWefln  a taxi  to  that  hotbed  of  surrealism. 
Wimbledon. 

12.  Postman  PaL 

13.  Gdansk  In  Warsaw,  birthplace  of 
Poland*  Sofldartty  movement 

14.  The  Monster  Raving  Loony  Party- 
Hughes  was  their  first  elected  councillor. 

15.  The  Interview  with  Tory  MPDavkd 

Evans  (n  which  he  denounced  John  Major 
PrindtCtivQ-).  Virginia  Bottom  lay  fctexj 
lru.ii  the  neck  up^.hb  Labour  opponent 
nhree  bastard  children  and  never  done  a 
prapwjob"),  the  Bridgewater  Three,  the 
Bimijngharri  Six  and  womankind  In  gen- 
eral. The  paper  only  apposs  once  a term. 

How  you  rate 

<M  TSte  de  David  Evans 
5-9  Tttede  Virginia  Bottomley 
1004  retede  Femme 

ISTStedeCteese 


Us  on  us 

The  British  view 

#MP  David  £vaos  has 
S never  been  one  to  mince 
his  words.  Ethel  Noble  of 
Welwyn  Garden  City  said: 
“Why  doesn't  he  start 
doing  something  about  all 
the  money  this  council 
owes  instead  of  throwing 
insults  around.  It’s  his  Bt 
place  to  help  the  local  7 

community;" 

Welwyn  & Hatfioicf  rones 

^ Motorway  cops  couldn’t 
w believe  their  eyes  when 
they  spotted  a pint-sized 

terrier  sitting  on  the  petrol 
tank  of  JObn  Ogden's 
motorbike  as  the  pair 
cruised  along  at  60mph.  In 
court,  Ogden  said:  “The 
tank  has  textured  paint  M 
an  it  but  I do  not  travel  at  7 


bad  been  forced  to  take 
evasive  action  Max  would 
have  stayed  on  like  be 
always  does.” 

Botton  Evening  News 

A school  is  ottering  a 
£ vasectomy  in  a bid  to 
"save  one  of  its  teachers 
from  compulsory  redun- 
dancy The  vasectomy  is 
one  of  a series  of  “prizes” 
being  put  op  in  an  auction 
to  raise  cash  for  Buckland 

Church  of  England 
Primary  School  near 
Faringdon.  “We  have  to 

find  £10,000  or  we  will  lose 
a member  of  staff.”  said 
headteacher  Ted  Last 
The  offer  of  a vasectomy 
has  been  made  by  a ft 

local  GE  7 

Swindon  Everting  Advertiser 


Them  on  them 


The  global  view 

#As  recently  as  four  or 
Bfrve  years  ago.  some  of 
the  grandest  geniuses  in 
this  field  had  concluded 
that  Dolly  was  impossible. 
If  they  could  be  that 
wrong  that  recently,  how 
right  — as  a bunch  — are 
all  scientists  today?  How 
much  more  competent  are 
they  to  advise  us  on  so 
many  argent  matters  of 
public  policy  than,  say 
know-it-all  scientific 
amateurs  and  Food 
and  Drug  Administration 
bashers  like  Newt  ■ 
Gingrich?  7 
Robert  Reno  In  Newsday 

£ "Recently  a drunken 
■soldier  blew  up  an  offi- 
cer with  a hand  grenade. 
And  there  were  three 


suicides  this  winter;  one 
with  a rope,  two  with  | 

a SnVma,*f|fni^TT'1’  m 

A soldier  teds  Die  Zeit  about  Bfe  ki 
Itis  unit  of  the  Russian  army 

C Here’s  the  vice  president 
of  the  United  States, 
calling  on  behalf  of  the 
president  for  money  - - . 
You  may  give  in  part 
because  you  find  the 
president  an  inspiring 
figure.  But  you  give  as  well 
because,  when  you  get  a 
call  like  this,  you  say  no  at 
your  periL  The  peril  is 
something  both  sides  under- 
stand. It  affects  the  entire 
transaction — and  that’s 
why  such  calls  are  wrong. 
Yon  can  talk  as  politely 
as  you  please,  they  still  ■ 
border  on  shakedowns.  7 

The  Washington  Post  on  a call 
from  the  White  House 
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: A'VffifcK  of  concentrated . 


kicked  off.  with  Julian,  - 

• Piffles  *tw»  fiitnw  wzTfrffinfr- 

‘ oughWst  Ham  football  cap1-  , 
- taift,  that  his 

: disciplinary  record  has  been 
aBpn^ior- 

(ie  mentioned)  by.  the..:-, 
newspapers. 

i ' 7^dld;'hkmnodtof  aU. 


cfevety- 


aHv»iifog:tite  Albanian 

Pres^ntBesrisha^attned  . • 
. tbepressforljfowragtfa& 
*pyraxnlds^fingcrisfe  out  of 
aBproporiicHwhiteheto-  - 

foeConsexvrtivfci^rty  was  - 
■ tooariirigtfaatfeeBBCwas 
SeexCSfcdabcfi&fcTtany  Blah; 
madsdceDvmced  that  her' 
wiftw^fiieefebtJan.  feat  it:. 

rooftop  iguoriz^  -f. 
Opposition-^  sorry  govern-, 
m^^poltey  prtHioanco:  - 


Ca^rnitib^«rfodeed  foe  . wekfes  Le 


TbieCctfiaKvaiives'cotft' 


sOgmcellor,  Kenneth 

'tibefaz  wasatebupeehtttbe 
■ pre^Chffteaccused  poLkl- 
caljaaitoalistssrftaDchigrot 

- whett^t^potnfiedotd  that  - 
StepSenDorrefl  had  made 
diametrically  owxwfte  stater 
inenfShbottf  foefcingle  cur- 
one 

aObtttqcT haRrimbMinister 
tbenariiaiitod  thafcDorteU 


bo^tocom,  ' (»l«u*ateanTlte3^^  . 
jterms  bad  called  Saddam "ape*-. . : 

dtoiug  fectCrean-and  *w«Xbc»--' . 

tfoner”,  which,  curiouslxfcb 
tookas  an  insalt  - :>  v.-v  • • 

JDanieFa  kpsyar  arghed  ... 


wrong  court  andshbolffbe  * 
pur«miDgacrixnlntid  x»se.  . . 
wilder  ai^hOvering  :\ 
*insulte  toaheaddf  stated  _ 
After  tawgiog  Saddam’s  ... 
ebritai;aM>coart  mufoanCCd 

tbatitvrouIdKtw  hsrofing;- ! 

o^ftoS&Uy  enough,  ? 

• ' h 


You’re  in  the  navy  now . . . but  not  for  long 


This  week  last  year 
March  3, 1996 


FOR  John  Beckett,  ex- 
weapons  engineer  in 
the  Royal  Navy  1394  was 
a year  he  won’t  forget.  “It  was 
the  biggest  nightmare  of  my 
life.  I had  to  be  marched  in 
front  of  a captain  witha 
small  audience  of  officers 
and  my  homosexuality  was 
read  out  as  the  reason  for  my 
discharge." 

This  dismissal  had  ftil- 

lowed  industrious  delving 
into  John’s  private  lift  by  the 
navy's  Special  Investigation 
Branch.  “I  was  terrified. 

They  interviewed  me  for 
horns  asking  the  most  pruri- 
ent questions  in  order  to 
establish  whether  I was  gay  I 
was  numb  with  shock.” 

John  is  one  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  whose 
dream  of  a career  in  the 
armed  forces  was  shattered 
because  of  their  sexuality 
This  time  last  year  the 
Defence  Secretary  Michael 
Portillo,  announced  that  a 
survey  of  British  soldiers 
had  found  overwhelming 
support  for  the  retention  of 
the  ban  on  homosexuals. 

The  Ministry  of  Defence's 
main  justification  for  the  ban 
was,  and  remains,  that 
accepting  gay  soldiers  would 
undermine  trust  and  morale 
to  the  detriment  of  their 
fighting  efficiency  Duncan 
Lustig-Praen,  a former  Royal 
Navy  lieutenant  commander 
and  chairman  of  Rank  Out- 
siders, the  organisation 
advising  homosexual  service 
personnel,  says  that  since 


2000 

and 

none 


last  year's  survey  the  num- 
ber of  discharges  has  risen 
from  70  to  100  annually  to 
approximately  150  this  year 

Duncan  Lustig-Praen  and 
John  Beckett  are  among  four 
ex-service  personnel  dis- 
missed from  the  military 
who  are  currently  taking 

their  case  to  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights. 
Beckett  feels  this  is  wholly 
Justified.  "I  was  about  to  be 
promoted,  I had  an  excellent 
record  in  the  five  years  I 
served." 

Being  in  the  navy  was  a 

family  Tfifitinn;  h»  and  his 
family  took  enormous  pride 
in  his  career  "I  had  signed  up 
for  22  years  and  then  sud- 
denly found  myself  forced  on 
to  the  dole  with  no  qualifica- 
tions suited  to  a job  outside 
the  Navy." 

He  considers  himself 
lucky  as  he’s  now  working  in 
the  Yorkshire  police  force. 
Others  have  been  less  fortu- 
nate: many  ctf  his  friends  are 
still  unemployed  several 
years  after  they  were  dis- 
missed. 

Training  service  person- 
nel costs  the  taxpayer  thou- 
sands of  pounds  for  each  one 
and  every  time  one  is  dis- 
charged money  is  wasted. 
Simon  Ingram,  a former 
sergeant  with  six  years  ser- 
vice in  the  Royal  Air  Bbrce, 
who  was  dismissed  for  being 
gay  despite  winning  a medal 
in  the  Gulf  Wax;  thinks  that 
the  money  invested  in  him 
came  dose  to  £500,000. 

He  now  works  in  televi- 
sion, making  quiz  shows.  "Of 
course  it’s  not  the  same,  I was 
very  very  good  at  my  job,  one 


Willing  to  serve  their  country  but  having  to  fight  for  the  right  to  do  so  ...  (left  to 
right)  Duncan  Lustig-Praen,  Jeanette  Smith,  John  Beckett  and  Graeme  Grady 


of  the  best  When  I was 
thrown  out,  80  of  the  120  peo- 
ple in  my  squadron  got  in 
contact  to  express  their  hor- 
ror at  what  had  happened  to 
me.  Only  2 out  of  the  120 
wouldn't  speak  to  me  but 

they  were  in  no  way  aggres- 
sive." He  is  going  to  a 
squadron  reunion  next  week- 
end. 

John  Beckett  says  his  good 
relations  with  his  fellow 
police  officers  in  York  are 
proof  that  the  ban  Is  wrong. 
“They  claimed  that  accom- 
modation in  the  army  would 
be  a problem  if  there  were 
gay  men  in  foe  messes  but 
here  I shower  and  live  with 
officers,  they  know  I'm  gay 
and  there  has  never  been  a 
problem." 

He  believes  that  the 
MOD'S  stance  is  only  perpet- 
uating the  myth  that  gays 
prey  on  straight  men.  “My 
experience  in  foe  police  has 
proved  that  those  who  are 
suspicious  about  my  sexual- 
ity realise  their  opinion  was 
formed  on  prejudice  rather 
than  truth.” 

Having  worked  in  both  foe 
navy  and  the  police  he 
believes  that  trust  between 
personnel  is  even  more 
valued  in  the  police  due  to 
foe  job’s  daily  dangers.  “I 
have  a very  close  working 
relationship  with  my 
fellow  officers  despite  my 
sexuality.  Because  of  foe 
MOD’S  bigotry  they  are 
losing  some  of  their  best 
people.  I can  never  go  back 
now  but  let's  hope  things  will 
change  before  they  wreck 
anymore  lives." 

Em  By  Sheffield 


HAVE  YOU 
BEEN  PAYING 
ATTENTION 


* 


1,  ^ uaad  the  wrong  form . 
of  words.  My  thought 
piscMiw  Monwtr* 
Who  wa*  contrite?  - • 
MMMtemm  ' 
(bJWRUwnltegoo  . 

M ttejitiMi  norroB- . 

(d)  Lord  McJUptao 

2-  “A  cretin,  ■ monster,  a - 

pathetic  almpMMii? 
tilbo  objected  to  that 
deecriptienT 
MDnMKnm 
m Saddam  Hweeeln 


td)  VfcrgWa  BoHomlay 

3.  don’t  WORK  to  how  . 
the  other  skfe.  I am  not 
Interested  In  mom  kind  of 
balanced!  ayiwnnt*  Who? 
W David  Kvm 
(b)  Richard  Uttfelohn 
fc) Danny!  " 

Ml 


4.  Who  Is  babw  sent  to 
ctarm  school? 

(a)  Saddam  Hussain 
(14  Danny  Btekar 

(c)  David  Evans 

(d)  Hka  Athorton 

fl.  TU  toll  you  what  I want, 
what  I raaHy  randy  want.  I 
want  to  aaa  bealttqfc 
austahuMe  growth."  So 
who  la  OM  Spies? 

6,  Whoa#  domestic 
cleaned  up  for  not  dishing 
thadbt? 

7.  Who 
(right) 
limped 
through 
another 
crisis? 

8.1 
worked 
therefor 
nearly  three  years  and  at 
the  end  people  were  stBI 
convinced  that  the  only 
thins  I dM  was  make  the 
tea."  Who  felt  really 


wk 


9.  Which  save 
match  went  Into  extra- 
tinwf 

to.  “There  are  those  who 
believe  he  la  atW  aflvs.  Wo 


assumption  that  he  Is 
deed.”  Who  was  QC 
Richard  Meade  talking 
about? 

11.  Tide  Is 


Impression 
of  a woman 
wanted  In 
connection  . 
with  a theft. 

Explain. 

(And  no, 
there  wasrrit 
a problem 
with  the 
vMeofltQ 

12.  Who  la  returning  to 
the  BBC  15  year*  after  he 
got  the  sack,  this  time 
with  Wa  wffa  and  eon  (and 
cat)? 

13.  Which  revolutionary 
shipyard  la  to  dose? 

14.  *1  feel  that  John  Major 
has  turned  the  economy 
around,  and  he  la  the  moat 
sincere  of  the  party  lead- 
ers." Councfllor  Stuart 
Hughes  joined  the  Conser- 
vatives on  Devon  County 
Council.  Which  party  did 
he  abandon? 

18.  School  newspaper  the 
Stanbrough  Stan  had  the 
exclusive  of  the  week  but 
didn’t  print  H.  What  was  Hf 


Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 


I page  13  always  late,  always 
overpriced  and  never  deliver  what 
they  should. 

According  to  Bea  Herz,  a pro- 
grammer hi  the  vintage  language 
Cobol  for  17  years,  IT  departments 
have  been  wary  of  approaching 
executives  to  tell  them  about  the 
problem  and  inform  them  they 
win  need  to  spend  mrmnns  of 
pounds  resolving  it  for  no  appar- 
ent benefit 

Businesses  relying  on  old  main- 
frames, such  as  many  in  the  finan- 
cial sector  and  especially 
government  departments,  defi- 
nitely have  a problem.  So,  it  now 
appears,  do  people  who  use 
“embedded  chips”,  processors 
with  operating  and  timing  soft- 
ware, which  are  used  in  every- 
thing from  traffic  lights  to 

warplanes. 

Many  PCs  are  also  affected. 
Give  me  any  computer  pro- 
gramme. Within  an  hour  we  can 
demonstrate  that  there  is  some- 
thing going  wrong.”  De  Jager  says. 
Try  it  yourselt  Change  the  date  on 
your  PC  to  December  31 1999,  then 
wait  Robin  Guenier  did  as  much 
on  his  Windows  package  and  the 
following  day  he  was  told  it  was 
January  4, 1980. 

Another  reason  companies 
have  been  slow  to  confront 
whether  or  not  their  systems  are, 
in  the  jargon,  “2G00-compLiant”,  is 
that  nobody  knows  what  will 
actually  happen  if  the  problem  is 
not  fixed.  It  is  possible  nothing 
much  win. 

But  foe  nightmare  scenario  is 
terrifying:  all  electronic  money 
could  be  wiped  off  databases  that 
calculate  hills,  tax,  insurance  or 
mortgages  could  start  to  spew  out 
incorrect  information.  Companies 


could  destroy  vast  amounts  of 
information,  or  even  products  — 
as  has  reportedly  already  hap- 
pened when  a life  assurance  com- 
pany deleted  2,000  customer  files 
and  a supermarket  chain  binned  a 
consignment  of  tinned  corned 
beef.  The  feet  that  NatWest  are 
spending  £10  million  shows  that 
senior  people  believe  the  latter  is 
likely 

At  first  there  was  only  a few 
voices  warning  of  gloom.  The-atti- 
tude  towards  them  tended  to  be 
that  they  were  either  quacks  or 
greedy  computer  programmers 
fuelling  a conspiracy  theory  that 
would  line  their  pockets. 

David  Atkinson,  Labour  MP  for 
Bournemouth  East,  was  the  first 


parliamentarian  to  take  an  inter- 
est He  was  horrified  at  what  he 
saw  and  tried  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  force  companies  to  intro- 
duce audits  of  their  computer 
systems,  and  report  on  foe  out- 
come to  shareholders.  His  Private 
Members  Bill  — which  had  the 
Support  of  the  chairman  of  many 
of  foe  top  100  companies  including 
Schraders,  British  Airways,  Bass, 
FowerGen,  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Smithyline  Beecham,  Rolls-Royce 
and  British  Steel  — was  lulled  off 
at  foe  committee  stage  last  week. 

The  Government’s  effort  to  deal 
with  the  problem  was  the  setting 
up  last  August  of  Taskforce  2000 
with  a grant  of  £170,000.  “The 
British  Government  Is  not  doing 


very  much  but  arguably  is  doing 
more  than  any  other,”  says  Gue- 
nier “The  MoD  is- scared  shitless 
by  it  military  systems  are  full  of 
embedded  chips." 

It  is  also  beginning  to  dawn  on 
Labour  that  disaster  could  poten- 
tially fell  in  the  middle  of  a Blair 
administration.  “This  could  be  a 
very  expensive  cost  to  an  incom- 
ing government,"  says  the  shadow 
technology  minister,  Geoff  Hoorn. 
“We  are  worried  that  the  present 
government’s  timescale  is  more 
relaxed  than  it  should  be.  They 
seem  to  be  putting  off  looking  for 
a solution  until  after  the  election.” 

There  are  other  potential  politi- 
cal implications.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  foe  fixture  of  a single 


European  currency  could  be  put  in 
jeopardy  not  for  once  because  of 
objections  from  the  Eurosceptics, 
but  because  computer  prograxners 
will  be  so  overloaded  by  the  2000 
crisis  they  won’t  have  time  to  pro- 
duce the  software  needed  for  cur- 
rency convergence. 

There  are  many  ways  to  solve 
foe  problem  but  most  of  them  are 
laborious  and  thnfrconsumlng. 
For  same  systems  there  is  no 
option  but  to  go  through  every  sin- 
gle line  of  computer  code  to  check 
if  there  is  a date  reference.  (The 
estimate  is  that  it  will  cost  $1.10  a 
line).  For  others  it  may  be  possible 
to  use  bridging  software  to  link 
both  millenniums. 

Before  the  appropriate  solutions 


Peter  de  Jager . . . time  ticks  towards  the  moment  when  he  can  say  T told  you  so’ 
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can  be  implemented,  the  type  of 
problem  needs  to  be  assessed. 
“One  ctf  the  biggest  problems  is 
that  it  does  take  an  awful  lot  of 
effort  to  find  out  the  size  of  the 
problem,”  says  Elaine  Eustace.  “If 
you  are  lucky  after  the  end  of  the 
assessment  phase  you  find  that  2b 
per  cent  of  your  computer  systems 
are  compliant  That  might  take 
about  three  months.  For  large 
organisations  it  will  take  longer  " 
Another  headache  is  that  IT  pro- 
jects are  traditionally  always  late. 
Yet  here  is  a problem  whose  dead- 
line is  immovable  and  neither 
related  to  die  size  of  the  problem  or 
foe  money  that  can  be  thrown  at  it 
“When  was  the  last  time  you  heard 
of  a £100  million  computer  project 
coming  in  on  time?”  asks  de  Jagec 
One  of  the  initial  arguments 
playing  down  fears  about  “2000 
compliance”  was  that  companies 
would  be  able  to  cost  it  into  their 
general  IT  budgets  as  part  of  nor- 
mal maintenance  and  investment 
in  new  systems.  But  it  is  unrealistic 
to  completely  change  systems.  Even 
if  a company  wanted  to  now  there's 
already  not  enough  time  left 
As  with  any  disaster,  the  people 
who  stand  to  make  foe  most  are 
the  lawyers.  Who  Us  liable,  for. 
instance.  If  a bank  does  wipe  off 
your  account?  The  “computer 
injury"  litigation  Industry; 
already  well-established  in  the  US, 
is  about  to  land  here. 

• Roger  Miles,  head  of  communi- 
cation at  the  British  Sankara 
Association,  says  problems  will 
occur  not  just  within  companies 
but  also  when  they  as  Ik  normal 
practice,  communicate  electroni- 
cally with  each  other.  “It  U not 
confined  to  single  organisations. 
The  risk  is  not  one  of  individual 
non-compliance.  The  virtuous 
may  be  hurt  by  the  actions  of  the 
careless." 

BT  and  Commercial  Union  Life 
Assurance  last  year  announced 
that  their  business  partners  feced 
losing  their  contracts  if  they  were 
not2QQ0-eompUaaL 
Guenier  adds:  "The  big  suppli- 
ers are  scared  stiff,  partly 
because  they  think  they  will  be 
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A stroppy  prima  donna? 
Hardly.  Sandra  Bernhard 
bares  her  soul,  sincerely, 
about  Madonna,  sex,  pain 
and  the  millennium 


I HAVE  been  warned  about 
Sandra  Bernhard,  she  Is  reck- 
oned to  be  vile.  Her  wild  lips 
are  reported  to  tango  crossly 
at  the  meekest  of  questions, 
her  forehead  „ buckle . :omi- 
nously  at  the  mention  df  Madoinna. 
Ah  . yes,  her  former;  and  more 
famous  lover;  with  whom  she  once 
performed  a violent  snog  on  prime 
-time  American  television. 

It  doesn't  take  much  to  make  you 
infamous  in  America,  arid  that's 
how  Sandra  made  it  big.  Up  until 
then  she'd  been  a bit  part  giri,  a “sex- 
ual terrorist”,  in  other  words  an 
actres&stegaxnznedienne  scraping 
an  existence  by  touring  the  circuit 
with  her  “alternative"  show  Occa- 
sionally she  would  surprise,  pop- 
ping up  effectively  in  Martin 
Scorsese's  film.  King  Of  Comedy 
Then  came  The  Kiss  nnfl  over 
Rodin}  overnight  celebrity  and  a 
decent  part  in  America’s  favourite 
sitcom,  Rnseanne. 

Alas  the  relationship  soon 
petered  out  and  Bernhard 
denounced  Madonna  for  “using 
her",  though  Quite  bow  is  not  dean 
“Madonna  doesn't  care  who  die 
hurts,”  Sandra  declaimed  at  the 
time.  “She  doesn’t  have  any  morals. 
She  is  no  t a happy  person,  and  no,  J 
have  not  slept  with  her  If  I had  I 
would  be  in  Japan,  spending  all  her 
money”  Quite  possihlx  though, 
whatever  the  nature  of  their  affair; 
Ma^nnna  made  Bemhnrd  famous. 

So  Tm  mildly  apprehensive 
when  I arrive  at  the  hotel  and  am 
told  she’s  running  an  hour  late.  Uh- 
oh,  is  this  the  beginning  of  a starry 
tantrum?  Am  I In  for  a session  of 
abuse?  Coincidentally  the  hotel  is 
near  my  home,  so  1 trot  back  into 
the  weak  sunshine,  noticing  an 
edgy -looking  man  sitting  in  the 
foyer.  He's  still  there  when  I return 
an  hour  later 

The  receptionist  assures  me  San- 
dra is  ready  and  summons  Scott, 
Bernhard’s  Puckish  assistant,  who 
floats  towards  me  like  one  of  Cicely 
Mary  Barker's  flower  faeries. 

“I  thought  Sandra  might  like  to 
do  the  Interview  here,”  he  whis- 
pers, caressing  the  navy  sates  in 
the  foyer  The  waiting  man  perks 
up  a bit  Anxious  for  privacy  I steer 
Scott  towards  the  restaurant 
where  he  heads  for  the  phone. 
“Sandra,  Sandra,"  he  hisses 
urgently  “There’s  too  much  traffic 
in  the  lobby  we're  In  the  restaurant 
now  can  I get  you  a caffe  latte?  A 
decaf?  You  got  it!  YoagoUtT  And 
sa  Scott  and  I nestle  down  on  a va- 


cant bear  it  the  more  the  young 
man  leans  earnestly  towards  him. 
the  more  the  interviewer  backs  off. 
1 know  he’s  not  golngto  get  the  job. 

“You  know,”  says  Sandra,  lean- 
ing earnestly  towards  me,  “people 
are  searching  for  a deeper  meaning 
to  life,  universally  They  want  a 
connection,  they  don't  want  to  be 
Jiving  on  superficial  things  like 
beauty  or  fashion.” 

“We’re  having  a bit  of  restruc- 
turing in  accounts,”  says  the  older 
man.  “I’D.  let  you  know”  And  the 
ynrmg  man  thanks  him,  smiles  dis- 
crmsolately  and  disappears  up  the 
stairs. 

But  what  are  these  deeper  things 
we  are  searching  foa;  I cry  overcom- 
pensating  for  not  having  listened. 
It  starts  with  love."  says  Sandra 
benignly.  “Having  love  for  oneself 
and  trying  to  love  others  without 
trying  to  steal  teem  them  emotion- 
ally without  owning  them.  Ifs 
about ' sharing  your  life,  with 

friends,  with  family  People  are 

looking  for  spirttoalfly" 

It’s  rather  alarming,  but  I find 
my^f  warming  to  Sandra  Bern- 
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veteen  banquette  and  1 prepare 
myself  for  a stroppy  prima  rfnnnn 
Sandra  appears  quickly  a why 
woman  with  wrap-around  legs,  col- 
liding in  the  doorway  with  the 
waiting  man,  who  it  turns  out  is 
here  to  be  job-interviewed  an  the 
next  table. 

“Hi  there,”  says  Sandra  bleakly 
pulling  nervously  at  the  sleeves  of 
her  towelling  zip-up  cardigan.  Tell 
me  a little  about  your  show  I sug- 
gest, intending  to  start  off  gently 
“Oh  it’s  yon  know;  very  of  the 
moment,  very  stream  of  conscious- 
ness, very  non-aequltm;”  she 
replies  with  a self-deprecating 
smile.  So  ter  no  sneer 
Can  she  a be  a bit  more  specific 
for  those  who  have  never  seen  her 
act  before.  I can  recall  her  perform- 
ing in  Edinburgh  six  years  ago,  bat 
for  the  life  of  me.  the  only  bit-lean 
remember  Ts  the  finale  where  she 
took  all  her  clothes  oSL  “Ironi- 
cally" of  course: 

*T  always  like  to  leave  my  audi- 
ence thinking  and  hopefully  ele- 
vated on  some  level,”  she  says 
solemnly  “So,  how  long  have  you 
been  in  accounts  then?”  harks  a 
voice  on  the  next  table. 

“There  are  deeper  things  to  life 
than  meet  the  eye,"  Sandra  contin- 
ues deeply  “I  have  very  strong  feel- 
ings about  not  abusing  oneself 
with  drugs  and  alcohol.  That  is  one 
of  my  principles.  One  has  to 
respect  erne’s  body  and  oneself  and 
other  people  in  relationships.  I 
don’t  want  to  go  on  a diatribe,  but 
have  respect  for  yourself,  Joanna, 
and  others.’ 

“Interesting  CV”  foe  boss  is  say- 
ing on  the  neighbouring  table.  “Did 
you  enjoy  the  course  at  Leith’s,  did 
Caroline  Wlaldegrave  teach  you?’ 
Unlike  me,  Sandra  is  not  easily 
distracted  when  talking  about  her 
soul.  “You  learn  when  you  have 
security  within  oneself  that  you're 
not  threatened,  you  have  more 
compassion  and  empathy  for  peo- 
pte."  she  says.  GuDiDy  I find  myself 
empathising  with  the  wrong  table,  f 
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Breaking  through  ...  Sandra  Bernhard  comes  out  of  her  shell  and  lets  the  light  shine  in 
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What  is  the 
reason 
she’s  here 
then?  “Oh 
it  chose 
me,  I didn’t 
choose  it,” 
she  replies 
and  just 
briefly  I 
wonder  if 
we’re  on 
the  same 
planet 
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No  time  to 
put  away 
childish 


ALOT  hashes 

/A  fact  that  the] 
/ ^prosecution* 


LOT  has  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  law  preventing 
of  foetmder-14s, 
a law  which  Jack  Straw  wants  to 
abolish,  is  medieval.  We  are 
expected  to  ftown  upon  it,  as 
though  it  were  a dadtingetotiL  or 
Dame  Barbara  Gartiand.  However; 
given  that  the  Middle  Ages  are  not 
famous  as  a period  when  things 
were  slanted  In  favour  c£  the 
defendant,  I think  we  might  take 


which  have  been  in  place  that  long. 

The  Magna  Carta  Is  a century 
Oldei;  and  sets  down  the  principle 
that  people  should  not  be  banged- 
upou  the  basis  of  suspicion,  a 
ruling  the  police  have  been  trying 
to  get  round  ever  since.  Much  of 

the  Magna  Carta  involves  the 
rights  of  barons,  a reflection  of 

the  feet  that  it  was  Imposed  on 
King  John  by  barons  marching  on 

London  in  much  the  same  way 

that  marchers  brought  down  the 

poll  tax  seven  centuries  later  _ 

But  whatever  the  motives  or  the 


barons,  they  won  hurried  legisla- 
tion that  proved  to  be  the  basis  of 
our  civil  liberties. 

Admittedly  few  of  our  civil 
liberties  have  survived  the  present 
administration.  At  the  last  count, 
we  could  stDl  graze  our  geese  on 
Mmihm  land  and  take  things  back 
to  Marks  & Spencer  And,  thank- 
fully Michael  Howard  will  not 
have  time  to  abolish  the  right  to 

trial  by  jury  before  we  remove  him 

ffcam  society  and  give  him  the 
chance  to  reflect  upon  foe  terrible 
things  he  has  done.  One  hopes  that 
Jack  Straw  has  more,  fondness  for 
the  jury  system  than  Howard,  but 
it  should  not  be  assumed.  I can 
well  believe  that  all  of  the  Death 
Wish  series  rate  higher  than 
Twelve  Angry  Men  in  his  list  erf 
favourite  movies. 

And  be  proposes  to  scrap  the 
doctrine  that  says  we  cannot  hold 
children  responsible  for  their 
actions  as  though  they  were 

adults.  He  and  his  supporters  have 

been  having  ftm  with  the  feet  that 


hard.  She  seems  so  sincere  and  her 
Californian  monotone  Is  wonder- 
fully relaxing.  “There’s  a lot  of  cov- 
erings over  our  souls,  a lot  of  shells 
that  have  to  be  broken  through," 
she  says. 

But  you're  supposed  to  be  diffi- 
cult, I protest,  wildly  egocentric 
and  a walking  nightmare.  “You 
have  to  be  strong,”  she  grins.” Teo- 
ple  are  going  to  destroy  you.  and 
people  are  going  to  have  relation- 
ships and  destroy  you,  hut  you 
can't  grow  without  pain,  no  light  is 
revealed  without  darkness." 

Is  she  religious?  “Not  religious, 
spiritual  There’s  a much  deeper 
reason  for  why  I'm  here.  Can  I get 
some  sugar?"  She  beckons  the 
waiter  with  a grandiose  wave  and 
he  flutters  to  her  side.  “Thanks, 
honey” 

What  is  the  reason  she’s  here 
then?  “Oh  it  chose  me,  1 didn't 
choose  it,"  she  replies  obliquely 
and  just  briefly  I wonder  If  we’re 

an  the  same  planet 

But  so  what  if  we're  not?  There’s 
something  nwriwiiphity  pleasurable 
about  chatting  with  Sandra  8.  The 
sun's  yellowing  our  table,  the  cof- 
fee’s rich  and  her  voice  is  deep  and 
sleepy  “I  could  go  a lot  deepen”  she 


the  Latin  name  for  this  piece  of 
14th-century  child-protection 
means  "incapable  of  evfl". 

On  the  surface,  children  are 
obviously  capable  of  evfl.  To  look 
at  the  red  eyes  and  lined  fece  of 
anyone  with  a new  baby  and  con- 
clude otherwise  would  defy  com - 
mon  sense.  If  children  are  not 
bom  in  sin  (as  the  Bible  says  they 
are),  they  get  the  hang  of  it  pretty 
quickly  A two-year-old  can  have 
you  sconring  the  small  ads  to  see  if 
there’s  a child-friendly  exorcist 
among  the  party  entertainers  and 
toddlers’ computing  courses. 

Indeed,  children  are  capable  of 
anything  they  have  the  strength 
and  skill  to  do.  But  most  of  the 
time  they  do  little  more  than  show 
off  and  break  their  parents’ 
hearts.  Even  13  year  olds  play  only 
a limited  role  in  organised  crime 
or  terrorism.  We  hear  a lot  more 
about  offences  committed  by 
children  than  we  used  to.  But  we 
also  hear  a lot  more  about  child 
abuse  than  we  used  to.  And  foe 


murmurs  mysteriously  “but  I don't 
think  it's  appropriate  in  this  inter- 
view” 

Fm  baffled  as  to  what  she  means 
but  I nod  encouragingly  “It's  Inter- 
esting, but  let  us  suffice  to  say  there 
are  obvious  negative  forces  work- 
ing in  the  universe  that  stop  people 
from  wanting  to  evolve!  Forces  foal 
may  or  may  not  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.” 

What  sort  of  forces,  I ask  blankly 
feeling  as  though  Fm  to  an  episode 
of  The  X-Files.  “Hey"  she  calls, 
summoning  foe  waiter.  “C-ould  you 
bring  me  some  more  milk  for  my 
coffee,  it’s  real  strong?  Mm,  there 
are  negative  forces  working  in  my 
coffee  for  sure!" 

But  what  is  she  talking  about, 
what  are  these  negative  forces?  "I 
mean  to  the  naked  eye  there  are 
negative  forces,  but  there’s  a 
deeper  spiritual  world  that  sup- 
ports that  negativity  without  going 
any  further  That’s  as  much  as  1 
want  to  say  otherwise  it  becomes 
toobuDshitty” 

Too  buHshitty  I jot  it  down  obedi- 
ently and  Sandra  nods  as  she  reads 
my  notepad  upside  down.  The  milk 
arrives  and  she  announces  she  has 
been  fairing  classes  in  Kabbalah, 


feet  that  a Child  does  something 
dreadM  no  more  makes  him  an 

adult  than  does  the  fact  that  dread- 
ful things  have  been  done  to  him. 

Because  it  is  so  very  unusual  for 
a child  under  14  to  do  terrible  vlo- 


Childrenare 
irresponsible  and 
impressionable.  They 
live  in  afarrtasy  world; 
that’s  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do 


i 


fence,  even  though  many  are 
strong  enough.  Jack  Straw  has  to 
make  do  with  them  “terrorising 
council  estates".  He  even  goes  to  a 
council  estate  occasionally  so  he 
can  speak  with  authority  But  he 
tends  not  to  make  an  issue  of  the 
fact  that  most  juvenile  offenders 
grow  up  in  foe  places  they  crash. 


t 


an  ancient  study  of  Jewish  spiritu- 
ality for  the  last  two  years.  "It’s 
very  complex,"  she  warns.  What 
made  her  start?  “1  don’t  want  to  go 
into  foe  millennium  with  any 
unhappiness.  I don't  want  to  be 
conflicted  with  pain.  Despite  the 
roles  in  the  movies  and  the  acco- 
lades I was  unhappy" 

But  why?  She  was  working  with 
Martin  Scorsese.  Roseanne  and 
flirting  with  Madonna,  which 
would  make  a loi  of  women  - and 
men  - very  happy  indeed.  “1  felt  I 
wasn’t  getting  what  I deserved.  I 
kept  thinking  why  isn’t  this  hap- 
pening for  me,  I want  this*.  I want 
that1.  Why  isn't  this  happening?" 
And  then  she  realised  she  didn’t 
want  to  feel  like  this  any  more.  “So 
I woke  up  one  day  and  I thought:  I 
am  blessed,  1 have  my  talent,  1 have 
my  health.  I can  get  on  a plane  and 
go  anywhere  in  the  world. 

“7  can  meet  interesting  people 
have  incredible  relationships!  I 
have  good  friends,  family  and 
what?  1 have  to  sell  a million  copies 
of  an  album,  or  get  an  Academy 
nomination  to  feel  good?  That’s 
where  true  satisfaction  lies?  Every- 
one wants  success,  I’m  not  against 
it  Fm  just  against  having  it  as 


They  don’t  take  taxis  In  from 
smart  suburbs. 

The  particular  argument  of  foe 
moment  has  been  reduced  to  a dis- 
cussion about  whether  children 
can  tell  foe  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  Well.  I expect 
they  can,  in  the  abstract.  Most 
people  can;  but  where  does  that 
get  us? 

Everyone  knows  that,  theoreti- 
callx  it's  right  to  floss  regularly 
and  wrong  to  jump  to  conclusions. 
But  that  doesn’t  mean  we  act 
accordingly.  Everyone  can  tell  the 
difference  between  butter  and 
marge,  but  that  doesn't  stop  us 
buying  vile  spreads  with  names 
like  Mercy  Me.  There’s  Some  But- 
ter hi  Here  Somewhere. 

Children  don't  dither  outside 
the  flats  of  pensioners  trying  to 
remember  whether  they're  sup- 
posed to  sing  carols  or  chuck  a 
brick  through  foe  window.  But 
they  are,  by  definition.  Irresponsi- 
ble. vulnerable  and  impression- 
able They  live  in  a fantasy  world 


what  makes  me  feel  good. " 

So  what  does  make  her  feel  good? 
“Getting  up  in  front  of  an  audi- 
ence, saying  what's  on  my  mind 
and  connecting." 

It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  San- 
dra and  1 have  not  connected,  but 
neither  of  us  seems  to  mind.  She 
chats  away  and  1 prompt  her  with 
absurd  questions.  Do  you  feel 
despair  about  foe  approach  of  the 
millennium,  I ask  portentously. 
“Au  contmin*.  You  have  to  have 
pain,  nothing  comes  easy,  there's 
no  free  rides  in  this  world." 

Oh  not  more  pain.  “People  are  in 
pain  because  tight  is  beinc  revealed 
and  it  hurts!  You're  growing, 
changing,  getting  in  touch  with 
your  essence,  your  core." 

Are  you  bisexual.  1 he:ir  myself 
ask  bluntly  She  shrugs  n pair  of 
skinny  shoulders:  “When  it  comes 
to  ray  sexuality,  where  I’m  at.  I 
don’t  describe  myself  as  anything, 
just  as  3 person  who  is  capable  of 
loving." 

That  seems  to  be  a good  a note  as 

any  to  end  on  and  we  part  amicably 
“Thanks  for  sticking  in  there," 
whispers  Scott,  rolling  his  eyes 
skyward,  as  foe  two  of  them  disap- 
pear. 


much  of  the  time;  that’s  what  they 
are  supposed  to  do.  We’d  be  pissed 
off  If  we  shelled  out  for  Eurod  is- 
ney  Paris,  and  foe  first  thing  they 
said  walking  through  the  gate  was: 
“Christ  this  place  is  a licence  to 
print  money  isn’t  it?” 

Many  children  seem  fright en- 
ingly  like  adults.  They  can  be 
knowing,  cynical,  lewd  and 
cunning.  They  can  be  thieves, 
prostitutes  and  drug  dealers, 
although  seldom  on  their  own 
initiative.  Very  occasionally  they 
murder  or  rape.  We  try  to  stop 
them  from  doing  these  things.  We 
also  try  to  stop  them  from  smok- 
ing, drinking,  driving  and  voting 
in  general  elections.  We  forbid 
them  from  doing  many  things, 
because  they  are  not  adults,  and 
should  not  be  treated  as  adults. 
They  are  kids.  When  a 10  year  old 
sits  on  his  football  in  a huff,  he 
does  not  become  foe  subject  of  a 
match-fixing  trial.  But  maybe  I 
shouldn't  give  the  impressionable 
Mr  Straw  ideas. 
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French  forgo 
shabby 
delights  of 
the  British 
squaloid 


IKE  man?  people,  1 suppose;  I 
read  the  News  of  the  World 
ith  both  fascination  and 
shame.  It’s  hypnotic  to  read  about 
an  MP*s  passionate  letters  to  his 
researcher;  or  a footballer  making 
out  in  the  car  park  with  a porn 
model  while  his  lovely  wife  Debbie 
waits  at  home  with  their  two  chil- 
dren. 

Tm  even  gripped  when  the  mis- 
creant is  some  soap  star  I’ve  never 
heard  of!  But  Tm  uncomfortably 
aware  that  it’s  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. (Also,  can  It  be  true  that  no 
employee  of  the  News  of  the 
World  has  ever  engagprf  in  steamy 
sea  romps  with  a person  they're 
not  married  to?) 

This  is  an  old  argument  and  it's 
still  unsettled.  In  France  they  have 
a ferocious  law  to  protect  people’s 
privacy  If  it  applied  here,  it  would 
be  illegal  to  print  the  story  if,  say 
the  next  Northern  Ireland  secre- 
tary Mo  Mowlam,  were  having  an 
affair  with  an  IRA  brigade  com- 
mander (She  isn’t)  This  week  in 
Paris,  Brigitte  Bardot  has  been 
ordered  to  pay 250,000  francs  to  her 
ex-husband  and  their  son  for 
invading  their  privacy  — In  her 
memoirs. 

Imagine  if  this  grotesque  law 

applied  here.  Barely  one-tenth  of 
Alan  Clark's  diaries  could  have 


been  published.  Less  lubricious 
autobiographers  would  have  to 
write:  “For  35  years  I have  been 
privileged  to  be  married  to  the 
most  wonderful  woman,  who  is 
not  only  my  wife  and  the  mother  of 
my  children,  but  also  my  dearest 
friend.  Sadly  for  legal  reasons,  she 
cannot  he  named  here . . 2 think 
we  have  to  stick  with  the  News  of 
the  World. 

TO  ME  the  most  grisly  part  of 
Lord  McAlpine's  memoirs  were 
not  his  revelation  of  John  Major’s 
dubious  fund-raising  (how  that 
man  has  got  himself  a reputation 
for  rock-solid  integrity  defeats  me) 
nor  the  episodes  of  greed  and  cow- 
ardice among  the  mighty,  but  the 
vivid  description  of  Christmas 
dinner  at  Chequers  with  the 
Thatchers. 

The  chef  photographed  with 
the  turkey  the  presence  of  Mark, 
the  prime  minister’s  refusal  to 
wear  a funny  hat,  the  long,  long 
poem  written  and  read  out  by  one 
of  the  guests,  the  prompt  arrival 
at  the  TV  for  the  Queen,  with  the 
mmpany  all  standing  for  the 
national  anthem,  and  the  Christ- 
mas evening  spent  merrily  wrap- 
ping leftovers  in  dingfOm. 

The  temptation  to  shout  “I 
know  let’s  all  play  strip  poker!” 


So  farewell, 
Britpop 


Britpop  Is  dead,  long  live  Britpop. 
The  trend  that  raised  the  nation’s 
pulses  is  on  the  way  out,  some 
say.  Thank  God,  says  music 
broadcaster  Jonathan  King. 
John  Robb  of  Melody  Maker 
retorts  it  would  be  a toss  for  us  all 


Dear  John, 

LETS  be  honest  It’s  time 
to  own  up  Britpop  was  a 
ridiculous  expression 
invented  by  the  media  to 
attract  attention  to  a non- 
existent phenomenon  and  it's  done 
more  harm  than  good  to  British 
musical  talent 

Dozens  of  bright  young  groups 
have  been  defined  as  Britpop  and 
had  their  skills  overestimated  and- 
wrongly  defined  and  have  then 
been  abandoned  before  fulfilling 
their  potential. 

It  was  the  tabloid  successor  to 
the  “shoe-gazey”  movement  the 
invented  title  to  follow  The  Happy 
Mondays  and  Stone  Roses  and  oth- 
ers. The  expression  forced  bands 
into  a guitar-based,  white-rock  cat- 
egory whether  they  fitted  or  not 
square  pegs  into  round  holes  — 
and  the  squeeze  killed  many  at 
birth.  The  stupid  Americans, 
falling  for  the  hype,  signed  and 
built  fresh  groups,  gave  them  one 
minor  hit  and  dropped  them  when 
they  flailed  to  fit  the  bilL 
But  what  was  the  bill  anyway? 
Not  a bin  on  which  the  Manic 
Street  Preachers  or  Skunk  Anansie 
or  Riiia  Shaker  or  any  of  the  names 
that  survived  ever  went  anywhere 
near  Nor  for  Blur,  though  being 
described  as  Britpop  almost  killed 
them.  Not  even  a name  for  Oasis, 
though  they  are  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  Britpop  band. . 

So  now  we  are  told  Britpop  is 
dead.  I say  it  never  existed.  The 
best  denied  it  and  Ignored  it.  And 
we're  much  better  off  without  it 
Ash  are  brilliant.  So  are  Spice 
Girts.  And  Symposium.  None  of 
them  are  Britpop.  Meanwhile, 
wonderful  bands  came  from  Amer- 
ica like  Live  and  Everclear. 

Britpop  was  Inaccurate,  xeno- 
phobic, racist,  plastic,  superficial, 
unmusical  and  vague. 

Great  music  is  what  It's  all 
about.  Bury  Britpop  once  and  for 
all.  It  never  mattered  anyway 
Yours. 

Jonathan 


Dear  Jonathan, 

AS  A TERM,  Britpop  is  tacky  and 
any  cool  band  lumped  under  the 
banner  would  automatically  feel 
uncomfortable  with  its  use.  Is  it 
merely  the  use  of  a word  that  no- 
one  takes  seriously  that  bothers 
you  or  is  it  the  great  rush  of  new 
haw  da  that  have  co  me  to  dominate 
the  pop  world  and  push  away  your 
tacky  vision  of  pop  that  really  ran- 
kles? 

It’s  “shoe-gazing"  not  "shoe- 
gazey”,  silly  and  that  never  really 
existed  anyway  Britpop  itself  Is 


Takings  pop  at  each  other: 

Robb  (left)  and  King 

hardly  a non-existent  phenome- 
non — after  the  dreary  1980s,  it 
was  great  to  see  our  pop  music 
move  up  a gear  and  produce  good 
bands  again. 

Are  you  saying  that  Britpop  as  a 
genre  is  “racist"  and  “xenopho- 
bic"? Most  bands  lumped  under  its 
Stodgy  banner  would  find  that 
arguable;  “plastic”  and  “superfi- 
cial” can  mean  great  pop,  you  of  all 
people  should  know  that.  “Unmusi- 
cal” and  “vague"?  1 think  the  bands, 
are  highly  musical  and  as  for 
“vague",  well,  you  were  the  one 
bleating  about  Its  rigid  aesthetic. 

As  a term  it  is  hardly  racist. 
That’s  like  saying  “Greek  music" 
or  “Japanese  music"  is  a racist 
term  or  that  “Merseybeaf  is  xeno- 
phobic. 

Britpop  Is  not  a narrow  defini- 
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tion.  It  means  British  bands  that 
make  pop  music.  It’s  a crap  word 
but  a simple  one  and  if  it  flogs 
records  then  that’s  good  for  all  of 
us.  Musically  different,  the  only 
strand  holding  the  bands  together 
is  that  they  are  all  part  of  the  most 
inspirational  wave  of  mainstream 
pop  music  for  20  years. 

For  someone  who  once  stood  for 
the  Monarchist  Parts  organises 
the  British  entry  for  the  Eurovi- 
sion song  contest  and  once 
presided  over  the  Brit  awards,  it’s 
funny  that  you  could  feel  so 
uncomfortable  over  the  word 
"Brit". 

Lug 

John 

Dear  John, 

THE  singers  gazing  at  their  shoes 
were  making  “shoe-gazey"  music 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned  and  I've 
got  nothing  against  the  Brit  part  of 
Britpop  — nor  against  the  pop 
part,  just  the  absurd  combination 
of  the  two. 

Let’s  talk  about  British  pop.  In 
that  brilliant  category  there  were 
rappers  and  hip-hoppers,  drum 
and  bass  experimenters,  gabba 
stylists,  metal  gurus  — and  none 
of  them  got  die  praise  and  credit 
due  while  the  media  focused  on 
the  narrow  field  of  Britpop. 

Great  music  deserves  all  of  our 
attention  all  of  the  time.  Catchy 
terms  and  phrases  sometimes  help 
but  often  end  up  hurting.  Those  or 
us  who  adore  great  music  cur- 
rently cherish  Khaled  from  Alge- 
ria and  France;  Sarah  Brlghtman 
and  Andrea  Bocelli  doing  pop 
opera  in  Germany;  The  Wan- 
nadles  from  Sweden;  Silverchair 
from  Australia.  None  of  these  get 
noticed  whilst  the  media  feasts  on 
Britpop  and  its  death. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  I don't 
know  why  I'm  rambling  on  about 
the  stupid  term  either  when  I 
could  be  raving  about  the  excellent 
four  finalists  in  The  Great  British 
Song  Contest  on  television  this 
Sunday 

But  I must  ask  you  to  defend  the 
label,  the  concept,  the  sounds,  the 
bands  and  the  expression . . . 

PLEASE! 

Yours. 

Jonathan 

Dear  Jonathan, 

I'LL  tell  you  what  made  Britpop 
great,  the  fact  that  after  years  of 
cynical  music  biz  machinations  by 
buffoons  who  sing  the  praises  of" 
the  likes  of  Sarah  Brlghtman  peo- 
ple grabbed  the  music  back  and 
made  it  themselves. 

The  bands  were  inspirational, 
every  city  in  Britain  is  full  of  new 
groups  who  are  playing  in  a tradi- 
tion as  valid  as  that  of  any  music 
from  Algeria.  India  or  France. 

And  where  do  you  draw  the  line 
with  Britpop  — is  it  the  mock- 
neyisms  of  Blur;  or  Black  Grape 
and  the  Prodigy  all  prime  purvey- 
ors of  multi-ethnic  pop  bought  by 
the  same  audience. 

Instead  of  the  pathetic,  wheez- 
ing creature  that  is  Eurovision, 
young  vital  groups  cut  loose  and 
made  their  own  anthems.  This  was 
not  to  the  detriment  of  dance  cul- 
ture. which  most  Cans  of  the  so- 
called  “Britpop”  music  buy  Late 
nineties  music  tastes  easily  span 
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must  have  been  at  times  unbear- 
able. 

Lord  McAlpine  — himself  the 
most  convivial  host  — recounts  all 
this  in  a straightforward,  deadpan 
fashion,  which  makes  the  whole 
scene  even  more  shuddery 


Brass  Eye  claimed 
Noel  Edmonds  shot 
Clive  Anderson. 
Would  anyone  mind 
If  it  was  the  other 
way round? 


A FORTNIGHT  ago  I mentioned 
that  I had  an  ambition  to  write 
Macbeth  — the  Panto  for  our 
annual  community  hash,  but  had 
concluded  that  you  can’t  really 
have  a pantomime  with  a murder 
However;  reader  Gerard  Dunford 
tells  me  that  two  years  ago,  be 
wrote  exactly  that  for  the  Brock- 
weir  Amateur  Dramatic  group  in 
the  wye  Valley  (“The  Scottish 
panto,"  I suppose.  I've  read  the 
script  and  it's  very  funny  (though 
the  offstage  murder  Is  described 
just  as  gorily  as  in  Shakespeare). 
It's  a great  achievement  and  Tm 


very  envious.  Last  year;  Mr  Dun- 
ford  writes,  they  did  Dracula. 

CHRIS  Morris’s  hilarious  Brass 
Eye  programme  — the  one  which 
dragged  unwitting  celebrities  into 
his  vituperative  satire  on  all  TV 
documentaries  finished  its  run 
this  week  with  one  final  outrage: 
Morris  reported  as  fact  that  Noel 
Edmonds  had  shot  Clive  Anderson 
dead  after  an  argument  at  a dinner 
party  This  was  thought  a disgrace- 
ful “joke",  and  so  it  was.  Yet  would 
anyone  at  an  have  complained  if 
he’d  made  it  the  other  way  round? 

A FEW  weeks  ago  another  kind 
reader  sort  me  a full-page  ad  put 
in  his  local  paper  by  David  Evans. 
The  headline  is  "Scared!  They 
should  be”  with  a cartoon  of  what 
is  meant  to  be  a criminal,  though 
with  a fog  drooping  from  his 
mouth,  a vivid  fecial  scar  and 
striped  shirt,  he  looks  more  like  a 
Left  Bank  intellectual.  Perhaps  he 
is. 

No  doubt  Mr  Evans  regards 
such  people  as  being  quite  as  rep- 
rehensible as  housebreakers.  He 
goes  on  to  describe  his  six-point 
plan  to  “put  the  tough’  back  into 
punishment"  inrtndtng  caning  in 
schools,  locking  up  young  louts 
“until  they  learn  to  behave”  and 


castration  for  rapists.  “Be  Safe  — 
Be  Conservative”  he  concludes. 

Last  year  we  did  a series  of 
spoof  profiles  of  fictitious  MPs  on 
Radio  4's  Afternoon  Shift.  One 
character  was  partly  drawn  from 
Mr  Evans.  It  had  a happy  ending, 
when  he  fell  In  love  with  a woman 
who  converted  him  so  that  he  bel- 
lowed: “My  consti’uents  are 

ou'raged  that  there  is  no  council 
funding  for  a Gay  and  Lesbian 
Workshop"  and  “My  constl’ucnts 
doniBwi  Italian  grand  opera.  Ifs 
the  only  language  they  under- 
stand . . .”  Sadly  I doubt  if  this 

saga  will  end  the  same  way 

Mr  Evans’s  crime,  of  course, 
wasn’t  saying  something  which  all 
Tory  MPs  detest,  but  saying  what 
half  o f them  privately  agree -with, 
in  the  wrong  sort  of  language. 

HERE  are  two  predictions:  Tim 
Henman  will  not  do  particularly 
well  at  Wimbledon,  and  The  Eng- 
lish patient  will  win  surprisingly 
few  Oscars,  picking  up  Best  Cos- 
tume Design  or  some  such..  This 
won't  bother  me,  hut  the  national 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  will 
be  terrible  to  behold.  Why  cant  we 
grow  up,  and  enjoy  our  huge  cul- 
tural and  sporting  achievements 
without  agonising  childishly  over 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks? 


Mo  Wax,  drum  and  bass,  hip  hop 
and  Oasis.  Pulp  and  Blur: 

There  is  no  national  bias,  it’s 
just  British  pop  music  sold  under 
the  banner  of  a cheapskate  word. 
The  new  eclecticism,  oddly, 
doesn't  included  Wannadles.  pop 
opera,  and  Silverchair  — not 
because  they  are  from  other  coun- 
tries but  because  they  are  crap. 

I've  heard  your  “excellent”  four 
finalists  for  the  Eurovision  song 
contest  and  yet  again  it’s  piss-poor, 
mediocre,  retard  pop . 

Maybe  you  could  get  them  to 
cover  We  Can’t  Let  Maggie  Go  — 
your  paean  to  the  vfle  Margaret 
Thatcher  as  a true  representative 
of  non-xenophobic,  non-racist  pop. 
Moreluv. 

John 


Dear  John, 


THERE  you  go  — proving  how 
totally  elitist  supporters  and 
defenders  of  the  imaginary  Britpop 
truly  are!  There’s  nothing  wrong 
with  Sarah  Brigbtman  as  long  as 
she  makes  good  records:  her  cur- 


rent release.  Time  To  Say  Goodbye, 
is  a corker  Likewise,  we  all  know 
that  Britpop  was  contrived  to  cover 
a very  narrow  area  — young, 
white,  guitar-based  indie  rock,  fre- 
quently featuring  appalling  females 
who  sang  out  of  tune. 

1 have  declared  it  didn’t  even 
really  do  that  genre  any  service  but 
it  certainly  never  included  such 
classic  gems  as  Deep  Blue’s  Heli- 
copter Tune,  one  of  the  early  jungle 
hits,  or  superb  dance  hits  like  Just 
A Little  Bit  by  Gina  G — last  year’s 
British  Eurcrrision  entry;  or  Love 
City  Groove  from  the  year  before 
that  Our  great  British  Song  Contest 
finalists  are  not  examples  of  indie 
rock  rap  and  hip-hop.  But  they  are 
well  done:  different  sounds  repre- 
senting British  creativity  I support 
any  constructive,  original,  fresh 
and  imaginative  music,  and  the 
Britpop  concept  did  nothing  for 
good  music. 

British  music  is  fine.  Britpop 
was  conceptual  rubbish  invented 
by  the  media.  And  thank  heavens 
we  can  ail  now  bid  it  farewell. 

Furtherlove, 

Jonathan 


Dearest  Jonathan 

THERE  you  go.  proving  what  a 
great  big  pair  of  doth  ears  you 
really  have.  The  banal  and  corny 
pop  you  promote  has  you,  the  most 
elitist  of  champions,  to  hinder  its 
already  useless  causa 

The  media  may  have  invented 
“Britpop”  but  the  bands  were 
already  there,  scoring  huge  hits. 
Even  if  Britpop  was  “young, 
white,  and  guitar-based,”  so  what? 
Some  of  the  greatest  music  has 
been  made  by  people  who  slip  into 
this  genre  without  denying  that 
equally  great  records  have  been 
made  by  people  who  are  neither 
young,  white  nor  ever  played  a gui- 
tar. 

Fd  rather  have  what  you  term 
“appalling  females”  singing  out  or 
tune  than  the  four  acts  you  have 
chosen  for  this  year's  Euro  deba- 
cle. "Constructive",  “fresh”,  "orig- 
inal" and  “imaginative"  music— . 
even  the  worst  so-called  "Britpop" 
record  would  fully  Fill  all  these  cri- 
teria when  stood  against  Gina  G. 

Luv, 

John 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 
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SMALLWEED 


#%OMEQNE  caned  Chaitw 
^^Lewington,  who  is  currently 
charge  of  propaganda  at 
Conservative  Contra!  Office,  has 
been  making  accusatory  noises  otv 
the  subject  of  bias  on  BBC  news  - 
broadcasts.  Regular  observers  ctf 
these  matters  to  be  disdainful, 

dismissing  Mr  Irvington's  out- 
burst as  no  more  than  ritual  paw- 
ing of  the  ground — no  different 
from  the  behavioor  erf  the  Labour 
Party  except,  as  ever  these  days, 
less  subtle.  Mr  Lewington  lsmlas- 
Ing  the  point.  Like  all  puLWclana 
and  the  BBC’s  Director-General,  he 
imagines  that  Out  There  the  mass 

of  the  population  are  as  obsessed 
with  so-called  News  as  they  all  iue. 
Instead  of  watching,  riveted,  as 
Peter  Sissons  desperately  tries  to  . 
spin  out  the  four  minutes  of  thtn- 
day  real-news  into  half-an-hour 
every  weekday  evening;  they  ought 
to  be  considering  other  aspects  ctf 
Corporation  output. 

Take,  for  instance.  Wednesday 
evenings  on  Radio  Two  (Britain's 
most  popular  radio  station),  which 
Is  primarily  devoted  to  folk  music. 
After  several  decades  of  listening 
to  the  programmes  In  this  slot 
Smallweed  can  recall  many  hun- 
dreds of  traditional,  historical  and 
sometimes  contemporary  pretest 
songs  being  played,  but  none  of 
them  have  been  right-wing  protest 


There  are  two  possibilities. 
Either  there  were  no  songs  written 
In  favour  of.  say  the  continuation  of 
the  slave  trade,  or  against  the  1832 
Reform  Act— or  the  BBC  is  sys- 
tematically suppressing  them.  Why 
do  all  the  Wednesday  night  gongs 
rail  against  low  agricultural  wages 
in  the  19th  century.  Instead  of  glori- 
fying the  mobility  of  labour  that 
resulted? 

It  is  time  for  Mr  Lewington  to  Do 
Something,  and  get  the  BBC  to  be 
balanced.  Of  existing  songs,  lean 
only  think  of  the  Horst  Wessel, 
which  is  presumably  unacceptable, 
said  something  by  Alexei  Sayle  that 
started:  “I  am  a chartered  accoun- 
tant from  jolly  Milton  Keynes."  To 
help.  I’ve  managed  to  write  the  cho- 
rus of  the  Manifesto  Shanty: 

Haul  oicay,  Sir  George 
Let 's  Privatise  the  Underground 
Haul  Awaz  Sir  George 
Let’s  privatise  the  Tube 
But  then  I got  stuck.  A nice  fat- 
cat-sized  commission  to  finish  it 
would  help 

THE  splendidly  malevolent 
memoirs  of  Lord  McAlpine, 
ex-Tory  Party  treasurer  and 
now  having  fun  supporting  the 
Goldsmith  Ego  Trip,  contain  a 
story  designed  to  discredit  Sir 
Edward  Heath.  Apparently  the  old 
devil  once  greeted  on  obscure 
adviser  named  Geoffrey  Tucker 
with  the  phrase  “Good  morning. 
Sir  Geoffrey”. 

“This  greeting."  said  McAlpine. 
“can  only  have  led  Tucker  to 
believe  that  he  was  to  receive  a 
knighthood  be  richly  deserved. 
Sadly  nothing  came." 

Smallweed  likes  the  phrase 
"richly  deserved".  If  xiys  so  much 
about  the  Conservative  Party  atti- 
tude towards  honours.  Most  likely 
Heath  had  himself  dished  out  to  so 
many  knighthoods  that  he  bad  for- 
gotten who  had  got  me  and  who 
hadn’t.  Perhaps  the  Heath  way  is 
best  Everyone  connected  with  the 
Conservative  Party  should  be 
referred  to  as  Sir  or  Dame.  It  would 
make  life  easier 

UNDER  the  headline  “Royals 
Snub  Archbishop",  the 
Daily  Mail  reported  on 
Thursday  that  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don had  been  asked  to  conduct 
Prince  William’s  confirmation 
ceremony  at  Windsor  tomorrow; 
because  both  Charles  and  D iana 
share  a dislike  of  the  Archbishop 
cf  Canterbury 

Could  this  presage  a historic  rec- 
onciliation? Normally,  shared 
interests  are  considered  the  recipe 
fora  happy  marriage.  But,  failing 
that,  shared  loathings  could  bean 
attractive  alternative. 

Are  there  other  dislikes  they 
could  talk  about?  Dr  Brian 
Mawhinney  perhaps?  Tottenham 
Hotspur?  Princess  Michael  of 
Kent?  They  might  start  to  laugh, 
then  cuddle,  then  anything  might 
be  possible.  The  archbishop  should 
take  great  comfort  from  this  small 
chink  of  light 

AVID  Evans,  the  loud  MP.  is 
regularly  described  as  hav- 
ing played  cricket  for 
Gloucestershire  and  Warwick- 
shire. The  Who's  Who  of  Crick- 
eters lists  everyone  trim  has  played 
first-class  cricket  in  this  country.  It 
contains  two  people  called  David 
Evans.  One  ployed  for  Glamorgan 
and  became  a Test  umpire;  be  died 
in  1990.  The  other  indeed  repre- 
sented Gloucestershire,  but  died  in 
1907.  There  is  doubtless  an  inno- 
cent mistake  involved  here;  but  a 
sporting  C V can  often  cause  trou- 
ble In  later  life. 

From  A Story  by  Dylan  Thomas, 
set  in  a Welsh  pub:- 

“I  played  for  Aberavon  In  1898,“ 
said  a stronger  to  Enoch  Davies. 
“Liar.”  said  Enoch  Davies. 

"I  con  show  you  the  photos."  said 
the  stranger.  "Forged,"  said  Enoch 
Davies. 

"And  FU  show  you  my  cap  at 
home."  “Stolen.” 

“I  got  friends  to  prow*  lt.“  the 
stranger  said  in  a ftiry  “Bribed.” 
slid  Enoch  Davies. 

Extract  from  o id  Momv* 

Almanack:  April  1987-  "The 
New  Moon  on  the  7th  falls  in 
Aries  and  in  the  loth  house  at  Lo«E 
*1on,  confirming  the  impression  of 
a Government  that  is  reborn  and 
revitalised:  sett  lug  out  to  impose 
its  authority  with  great  public  sup- 
port." 

Extract  from  Old  Smallweed 's 
Almanack:  April  198?  — “1  think 
not.” 
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Gone  but  not  forgotten . . . Charlie  Clydesdale  with  pictures  of  his  murdered  daughter  at  home  in  Falkirk 


Dunblane 
memory 
and  loss 


Twelve  months  on  from  the  unspeakable 
tragedy,  Charlie  Clydesdale,  father 
of  one  of  the  victims,  is  still  trying  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  aftermath 


VICTORIA  was  always 
a quiet  girL  Once 
you'd  been  in  a few 
minutes,  she  would 
shake  off  her  shy- 
ness and  come  and  sit 
on  your  knee.  If  she  had  a new 
toy,  or  new  clothes  or  shoes,  she 
would  bring  them  in  and  show 
them  off  for  a visitor.  She  was 
very  sharing,  happy  and  bubbly 
Sometimes.  Tm  afraid.  I don't 
remember  her  clearly  It's  a 
blurred  sensation.  I was  sepa- 


rated from  her  mother,  which 
meant  when  I was  working  1 only 
saw  her  maybe  two  Sundays  out 
of  five,  and  some  days  during  the 
week.  I spoke  to  her  on  the  tele- 
phone a good  deal.  She  had  a 
sweet,  angel-like  voice.  When  I 
lived  in  Dunblane,  she  used  to 
watch  for  me  coming.  She'd  stand 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  you'd 
think  she  was  going  to  jump. 
She'd  put  her  hands  out,  shout- 
ing: “Daddy  Daddy”. 

There  is  such  a huge  difference 


Just  a 
word 
to  the 
wise 

Christopher 
Elliott,  one  of 

David  Evans’s 
target ‘bastards’, 
hopes  the  MP 
isn’t  speaking 
for  the  silent 
majority 


WE  sat  Cadng  each 

other  with  our  knees 
almost  touching  In 
the  narrow  gap 
between  niy  brother’s  bed  and 
mine.  It  was  obviously  serious. 
Mum  had  shut  the  door  and 

doors  were  never  shut  In  our 
house,  not  even  the  bathroom — 
unless  Dad  was  helping  her  with 
one  of  those  DTY  Toni  perms. 

I can’t  remember  all  she  said 
but.  haltingly  she  explained 
that  I was  the  son  of  a man 
called  Harraghy,  for  whom  she 
bad  left  her  first  husband.  She 
wanted  a child  but  when  she 
became  pregnant,  Harraghy 
walked  out.  He  was  contacted 
through  the  Salvation  Army  but 
made  it  absolutely  clear  he 
wanted  nothing  to  do  with 

either  her  or  me. 

The  fUrore  this  week  over 
David  Evans’s  remarks  to  a 
group  of  schoolchildren  In  his 
Hertfordshire  constituent^ 
when  he  talked  of  his  political 
opponent’s  three  “bastard  chil- 
dren", brought  back  that  sum- 
mer afternoon  and  my  mother^ 
explanation.  I’m  sure  Ittouched 
a chord  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  IUdb  me, 
either  by  accident  or  design, 

are,  to  use  that  quaint  phrase, 
“born  outbf  wedlock”. 


between  grieving  for  a child  who 
is  murdered  and  one  who  dies  a 
natural  death.  You  can  accept  it  if 
they  are  knocked  down,  or  there’s 
an  Illness,  but  there  Is  no  way  you 
would  expect  a daughter  to  die 
the  way  Victoria  died. 

It  has  had  a damaging  effect  on 
my  personality.  I have  a quicker 
temper  I am  panicky  I can’t  han- 
dle things  the  way  I used  to.  I had 
to  take  redundancy  from  my  job 
at  the  paper  mill  where  I'd 
worked  for  23  years,  as  I just 


What  was  Evans  trying  to  get 
at?  Why  did  he  feel  it  was  worth 
pointing  oat  to  sdhoolldds  that 
his  Labour  opponent.  Melanie 
Johnson,  had  borne  three  chil- 
dren from  an  18-year-old  rela- 
tionship unsanctioned  by  the 
church? 

We  know  what  it  used  to 
mean.  Children  bora  of  unmar- 
ried parents  had  no  rights  In 
law  to  inherit  or  make  a claim 
on  their  father’s  wllL  The  status 
of  illegitimacy  was  finally 
swept  away  by  the  Family  Law 
Reform  Act  of  1987. 

But  what  David  Evans  was 
doing  was  nothing  to  do  with 
the  law  Maliciously;  he  was  try- 
ing to  re-attach  the  stigma,  by 
implication  declaring  the 
mother  unfit  to  hold  office  and 
the  children  forever  tainted  by 
moral  degeneracy  wilfully  vis- 
ited upon  them  by  their  parents - 

The  sudden  knowledge  at  the 
age  of  14  that  I was  a “bastard” 
did  not  envelop  me  in  the  cloud 
of  despair  that  Evans  thinks  it 
ought  to  have  done.  I am  rather 
ashamed  to  say  it  fed  a sense  of 
teenage  melodrama,  giving  me 

the  thrill  of  a glamorous  secret 
Only  years  later  did  I realise  the 
pai«  and  difficulty  my  mother 
freed  bringing  me  up  on  the 
wages  of  a barmaid  and  wait- 


seemed  to  lose  my  commitment  to 
the  work. 

The  management  were  very 
good  about  it  and  gave  me  some 
redundancy  money  The  doctor 
has  prescribed  calm-me-down 
tablets,  called  Lustral;  I've  been 
taking  one  a day  since  last  June.  I 
suspect  Fm  beginning  to  need 
them,  but  the  doctor  says  I won’t 
become  addicted. 

Vicky's  mother  and  I split  up 
around  the  time  she  was  born, 
though  as  these  things  work  out, 
we  are  now  better  friends  than 
ever.  Irene,  who  lives  with  me  in 
Falkirk,  has  been  a superb  sup- 
port. We  have  two  sons.  Connor 
aged  two  and  Cameron,  aged  one, 
and  1 can  hardly  bear  them  to  be 
out  of  my  sight.  When  they  are 
sleeping  over  with  my  family  or 
Irene’s,  I am  desperate  get  them 
hack  in  the  morning 

Connor  looks  a great  deal  like 
Victoria,  with  the  same  ears  and 
rounded  cheekbones.  The  other 
constant  reminder  I have  is  the 
Mr  Blobby  character.  She  was 
daftonMrBlobby. 

I’ve  had  to  go  and  see  a psychol- 
ogist It  started  off  with  panic 
attacks  and  there  was  a bit  of  I 
depression  and  post-traumatic  . 
stress.  The  psychologist  tried  to 
find  what  was  causing  all  the  neg- 
j a live  thoughts.  Oddly.  I blamed 
myself  for  Victoria  being  killed, 
although  I know  I could  not  have 
prevented  it  happening.  A police- 
men said  to  me  that  even  if  I had 
been  with  ber  every  second  of  the 
day  1 still  couldn’t  have  saved  her 

That  helped,  but  I’ll  always 
blame  myself  slightly.  I can’t  see 
that  ever  going  away.  I also  blame 
myself  for  not  being  much  of  a 
father  The  psychologist  tells  me 
just  to  remember  the  good  points. 

I visit  her  grave  at  least  once  a 
week.  She  is  39  steps  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  children,  alongside 
her  mother’s  mother  1 stay  up 
there  for  anything  from  10  min- 
utes to  half  an  hour.  I keep  saying 
“Sorry,  sorry  I just  wish  ...”  I will 
put  flowers  on  the  plot,  tidy  it  up, 
have  a quiet  word  with  her.  have  a 
walk,  then  another  quiet  word. 

We  have  three  photographs  of 
Victoria  in  our  front  room,  along 
with  a self-portrait  in  purple 
crayons  she  did  at  the  school.  I 
always  say  "Goodnight’’  and 
"Good  morning"  to  them.  She 


sometimes  appears  in  Hashes  in 
dreams.  I’ve  only  had  one  night- 
mare, in  which  I saw  a child  mov- 
ing towards  me  with  nothing  but 
blood  coming  out  of  her. 

The  psychologist  has  some  rou- 
tines which  have  helped.  Some- 
times as  he  asks  questions  he 
moves  his  finger  backwards  and 
forwards  so  you  have  to  follow  it 
with  your  eyes.  It’s  like  dream- 
ing. and  somehow  takes  negative 
thoughts  away  and  implants 
nicer  odes.  My  breathing  slows 
down  so  I can  tell  that  it  works. 

He  has  also  given  me  a relax- 
ation tape.  I have  to  lie  down  and 
say  the  first  half  of  a word  as  I 
breathe  out  and  the  other  half  as 
I breathe  in.  I pick  a part  of  the 
body  that  is  foe  sorest  at  foe 
moment  and  try  to  release  all  that 
bad  energy  that  seems  to  gather 
at  foe  weakest  spot 

My  health  in  general  has  been 
terrible.  My  stomach  is  bothering 
me.  I sweat  badly  and  my  arthri- 
tis is  worse  although  I am  only  41. 
The  doctor  says  everything  is 
down  to  last  March.  Everything 
is  just  upside  down. 

We  don’t  see  much  of  the 
neighbours,  as  most  of  them  are 
from  care  in  foe  community. 
There’s  a “normal"  family  in 
every  block  in  case  of  emergen- 
cies, and  that's  us,  funnily 
enough.  Irene's  family  and  my 
own  family  and  friends  have  been 
wonderful.  My  two  brothers  and 
their  wives  and  my  mother  have 
been  supportive,  just  calling 
round,  talking,  and  getting  me 
out  of  the  house.  Initially  when  1 
they  offered  to  take  the  two  chii-  1 
dren  out  for  a walk.  I’d  refuse  as  I , 
couldn’t  let  them  out  my  sight 

My  pastimes  are  watching  foot-  I 
ball,  television,  and  socialising;  i 
but  I find  I lose  interest  more  eas- 
ily Going  out  for  a drink  can  be  a 
problem  as  lately  people  have 
seen  my  face  In  foe  media.  I 
beard  six  MPs  speaking  out 
against  banning  handguns  so  I 
went  on  Sky  television  to  invite 
them  to  come  here  to  see  fop  dam- 
age guns  can  do.  They  did  not 
reply  Now,  when  I walk  in  foe 
pub,  people  start  talking.  I find 
myself  wondering  If  they  are 
questioning  my  views  on  gun 
control. 

For  foe  first  few  months  after  it 
happened,  we  spent  a lot  of  time 


campaigning  about  guns.  Now  we 
have  put  that  side  on  hold.  I'm  on 
committees  for  the  memorial  gar- 
den and  the  Save  the  Children 
fund.  I always  was  a committee 
person.  When  my  marriage  broke 
up  1 started  going  to  a Single, 
Widowed,  Divorced  and  Sepa- 
rated club  of  which  I’m  now  vice 
chairperson.  I am  still  not  sure 
how  1 am  going  to  react  to  all  this 
committee  work.  I used  to  speak 
my  mind,  but  I am  much  more 
hesitant  now. 

The  bereaved  parents  meet 
i every  Thursday  in  Dunblane, 
Before  last  March  I only  knew 
one  of  them  by  sight,  Kareen 
Turnei;  and  1 didn't  know  her 
welL  It  took  me  a long  time  to 
decide  to  participate  in  the  meet- 
ings. It  was  a bit  awkward  fitting 

I sweat  badly  and 
my  arthritis  is 
worse.  The  doctor 
says  everything  is 
down  to  last  March 

in,  and  sometimes  1 still  feel 
strange.  For  the  first  few  weeks  it 
was  a bit  like  being  outside  look-  | 
Lug  in  through  the  window. 

When  I go  up  to  the  meetings  I 
am  generally  quiet,  though  I will 
speak  on  certain  subjects.The 
meetings  are  very  democratic.  If  I 
one  person  in  the  group  does  not 
agree,  they  will  take  that  person's 
point  of  view.  If  I have  a com- 
plaint, it  is  that  often  I won't  hear 
anything  between  Thursdays.  I 
would  like  to  become  more 
involved  but  sometimes  it’s  too 
late,  because  when  1 go  back  up 
foe  following  Thursday  it's  all 
been  taken  care  of.  Many  of  foe 
other  parents  also  just  sit  and  lis- 
ten. Sometimes  by  foe  time  you 
find  the  best  way  to  say  some- 
thing it's  too  late.  And  I bave  lost 
a lot  of  confidence  in  myself. 

Other  parents  were  given 
social  workers  right  from  foe 
start  but  I was  practically  on  my 
own  from  foe  Wednesday  it  hap- 
pened right  through  to  foe  Mon- 
day I only  found  out  what  was 
happening  by  television  or  tele- 
phone. 

The  first  social  worker  I had 
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tvas  fine  to  begin  with,  but  .dlera 
while  1 began  to  lose  confidence 
in  her.  It  seemed  to  ine  that  if  I 
had  a problem,  she  would  try  and 
see  both  sides  of  the  story.  But 
the  woman  I have  now  cannot  do 
enough  for  roe.  1 suspect  1 am 
going  to  need  her  for  the  rest  of 
this  year. 

Politicians  have  made  a lot  out 
of  what  has  happened  and  I’m 
still  not  sure  about  it.  They  are 
all  chasing  your  vole,  after  all. 
They  offer  you  promises,  but  it 
j always  seems  to  me  you  never  get 
what  you  want.  Labour  has 
promised  a great  deal,  but  I just 
wish  they  could  have  given  it  to 
us  in  writing.  I met  many  Labour 
MPs  when  we  went  down  to  Par- 
liament with  the  Snowdrop  peti- 
tion and  they  were  saying  their 
government  would  ban  all  hand- 
guns. I will  change  my  opinion  of 
politicians  if  that  ever  happens. 

The  attitude  of  foe  church  is  a 
puzzle.  Why  are  they  so  little 
involved  in  gun  control?  It  is  an 
odd  issue  for  them  to  keep  quiet 
about,  when  they  appear  to  have 
no  qualms  about  shouting  their 
head  off  about  abortion.  They 
can't  offer  the  excuse  that  our 
cause  is  political,  as  surely  abor- 
tion is  equally  so. 

The  Criminal  Injuries  Compen- 
sation Board  gave  me  a small  sum 
which  I've  invested,  white  keep- 
ing some  aside  for  my  wedding 
with  Irene.  We  are  being  married 
in  our  local  church  in  Falkirk  on 
June  28.  which  is  foe  birthday  of 
Gwen  Mayor,  the  teacher  who 
died  with  Victoria.  A lovely  coin- 
cidence. 

Victoria  was  going  to  be  doing 
so  much  at  foe  wedding:  we  hud 
presumed  she  would  be  our 
flower  girl.  So  now  Irene  is  going 
to  have  her  bouquet  m3de  from 
the  roses  we  planted  in  a tub  at 
the  back  of  foe  house  which  are 
named  after  Gwen  Mayor  and  the 
children.  After  foe  ceremony  is 
over  we  will  go  to  the  ceinelcry 
and  lay  the  flowers  on  Victoria’.- 
grave. 

Anri  we  are  going  to  try’  to  have 
her  image  added  to  our  wedding 
photograph.  Then,  though  she 
won't  there  In  body,  she  will  be  in 
spirit. 

Chariic  Clydesdale  iras  talking  in 
Erlend  Clouston 
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ress  until  she  married  my  step- 
father when  I was  six. The  firm- 
‘ily  didn’t  talk  of  its  secret^  so 
before  I knew  I blundered  into 
problems-  There  was  foe  time  I 
mentioned  to  some  of  my 
friends  that  I had  attended  my 
mother's  wedding.  A fight 
ensued  the  next  day  How  could  I 
be  at  my  mother's  wedding,  they 
taunted,  unless  I was  a. . . Well, 
what? 

Then  there  were  the  practical 


difficulties  in  having  Harraghy 
on  my  birth  certificate,  not  foe 
name  1 use  now:  Elliott,  my  step- 
father’s name.  While  never  coy 
about  my  natural  fafoec  1 have 
always  resented  being  obliged  to 
go  through  foe  story.  Starting  a 
new  job  with  a firm  that  bad  a 
pension  scheme  meant  “drop- 
ping in*  my  birth  certificate, 
followed  by  lengthy  explana- 
tions to  a company  secretary  I 
had  never  met 


But  these  petty  hurts  and 
irritations  were  thankfully  a 
long  time  ago,  before  foe  law’s 
inequalities  were  finally 
removed-  In  1951, 5 per  cent  of 
all  live  births  were  to  unmar- 
ried mothers;  last  year  it  was  34 
per  cent.  Many  of  these  children 
were  born  to  parents  who  have 
consciously  rejected  foe  social 
and  religions  mores  of  the  past 
yet  still  believe  in  family  values 
enough  to  have  a family 

So  do  the  poisonous  remarks 
of  a self-proclaimed  racist.  Who 
made  his  money  out  of  hospital 
cleaning  contracts,  really  mat- 
ter? Taken  in  isolation,  possibly 
not  much.  But  even  the  likes  of 
Jack  Straw  the  shadow  Home 
Secretary;  still  makes  sneering 
remarks  about  illegitimacy.  He 
chose  to  attack  the  Tory  heredi- 
tary peerage  by  saying  that  the 
Duke  of  Bucdeuch  “owes  his 
title  to  the  fact  that  one  of  his 
ancestors  was  the  bastard  son  of 
Charles  U”. 

It  is  unlikely  that  David  Evans 
takes  his  moral  authority  from 
a Labour  politician,  but  maybe 
he  was  happier  with  the  support 
of  'William  Rees-Mogg.  former 
editor  of  the  Times-  In  an  arti- 
cle that  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  and 
reprinted  in  yesterday's  Daily 


Moil  under  a headline  which 
says  “Why  Big  Mouth  Evans  is 
tight  about  Ms  Johnson"  be 
says  that  Evans  has  raised  “a 
real  and  serious  issue”.  A pref- 
erence for  cohabitation  over 

marriage,  he  suggests,  shows  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
one  or  both  partners  to  commit 
to  permanence,  and  relation- 
ships frequently  break  down. 

That  may  be  true  statistically. 
But  his  argument  then  makes  a 
staggering  leap,  turning  it  Into 
an  attack  on  Johnson:  “The 
more  general  statement  that  she 
seems  to  be  making,  that  mar- 
riage is  not  essential  for  family 
life,  is  anti-social." 

Recs-Mogg’s  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  commitment, 
or  lack  of  it,  between  Melanie 
Johnson  and  her  partner,  Is 
impressively  Intimate.  He  casti- 
gates David  Evans  for  using 
children  as  a stick  to  beat  a 
political  opponent  only  to  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion:  tha.t  an 
unmarried  union  is  inherently 
inferior  ] hope  the  Johnson  chil- 
dren's classmates  in  Cambridge 
and  foeir  parents  are  more  gen- 
erous in  spirit  than  mine  were, 
certainly  more  so  than  David 
Evans  or  Lord  Rees-Mogg.  Can 
they  really  represent  the  silent 
majority? 
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18  I THE  WEEK 


SHOOTING  STARS 

Rising: 

Rhys 
Vfans 


Up . . . Sex,  drugs,  rack  *n'  raD  and 
general  decadence:  (farts  kick-starts 
his  career  crooning  with  those 
jubilant  Taffpop  gods.  Super 
Fury  Animals. 

Up . . . (fans  moves  into  movies  as 
one  of  the  terrible  twosome  in  the 
rambunctious  saga  of  Swansea 
tow-life,  Twin  Town. 

And  away  — This  week,  [fans 
gets  the  whiff  of  the  greasepaint  in 
his  nostrils  as  he  hits  the  West  Bid 
in  Badfinger,  the  Welsh  axis  of  the 
Dormer's  Four  Comers  season. 


Falling: 

Macaulay 

Culkin 


Going  . . . ‘America's  best  loved 
child  star  since  Shirley  Temple' 
becomes  a mini-millionaire  in  1990. 
The  kid's  so  lucky,  even  that  nice 
man  Mr  Jackson  wants  to  play  with 
him.  Uhoh. 

Going ...  The  career  of  Culkin  fits 
is  napalmed  by  the  tyrant  Culkin 
pins.  Clan  Culkin  wars  to  extinction 
over  Mac's  cash;  the  little  big 
shot  discovers  booze,  fags  and 
loud  tunes. 

Gone ...  An  arduous  court 
wrangle  for  the  pint-sized  hero’s 
dosh.  This  week,  Mac  wins,  ditches 
his  folks  and — at  last— gets  his 
hands  on  those  hard-earned 
readies.  With  his  lifestyle,  that  £10.5 
milBon  won’t  last  long. 


Q:  It  began 
in  the  UK. 
Then  the 
Americans 
bought 
up  all  the 
talent. 
What  is  it? 

A:  The  comic  industry.  On  the  eve 
of  National  Comics  Week,  Beano 
reader  Dan  Atkinson  meets 
the  people  who  are  breathing 
new  life  into  an  old  art  form 


February  1977:  the  city  of 
Birmingham  is  destroyed 
by  a nuclear  strike,  Soviet 
(sorry  “Volgan”)  troops 
pour  out  of  transport 
planes  at  Heathrow  and  subdue  the 
country  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
becomes  a military  court;  and 
opposition  leader  Mrs  Thatcher 
(sorry  “Lady  Shirley  Brown")  Is 
executed  by  firing  squad. 

It  could  only  be  ...  it  was  ... 
2000  AD  had  arrived,  the  comic  that 
brought  you  Judge  Dredd,  The 
Mighty  Ttaarg  and  a protest  from 
die  Volgan  (sorry  Soviet)  Embassy 
Two  decades  on,  it  is  dear  that 
damp,  drizzly  month  wiartrpd  not 
only  an  abrupt  departure  from  the 
soccer  ’n‘  second  world  war  yarns 
standard  in  w»ni«  of  the  time  but 
also  a fork  in  the  road  for  Britain's 
comic  Industry  It  was  the  point  at 
which  the  fortunes  of  the  comic 
artists  would  peel  off  from  the  for- 
tunes of  die  publishers. 

In  the  20  years  since,  the  artists 
have  survived  and  thrived:  200QAD 
helped  blaze  the  way  for  British 
comic  creators  to  storm  interna- 
tional markets,  in  particular  the 
United  States.  The  Brits  gave  the 
world  Tank  Girl,  Preacher;  Watch- 
men, and,  of  course,  Judge  Dredd 
himself.  Names  like  Garth  Ennis, 
Alan  Moore  and  David  Gibbons  are 
among  the  most  respected  in  a 
worldwide  industry  But  in  order  to 
prosper;  they  have  had  to  Join  the 
brain  drain  (not  literally.  Federal 
Express  hauls  the  goods  to  market), 
because  the  20  years  separating  us 
from  that  first  Volgan  invasion 
have  seen  our  home-grown  comic 
industry  once  among  the  most 
buoyant  in  the  world,  dwindle  to  a 
few  die-hard  titles. 

Circulations  have  dived;  in  the 
1950s,  Eagle  alone  sold  a million 
copies  a week,  more  than  the 
entire  weekly  comic  sale  of  recent 
years  (Viz  excepted).  Children 
have  defected  in  their  hundreds  of 
thousands:  to  TV  to  computer 
games,  to  music.  Hopes  in  the 
1980s  that  sales  of  "graphic  nov- 
els”, well-produced  comic  books 
aimed  at  adults,  would  compensate 
were  not  fulfilled:  graphic  novels 
proved  a passing  fashion,  like  red 
braces  and  lime-flavoured  mineral 
water  Only  the  biggest  of  big 
pushes  can  re-hook  the  British  on 
their  once-beloved  comics. 

Which  Is  where  National  Comics 


Week  comes  nx  The  first  such  event 
Cf  its  MM  — it  has  haen  put 
together  by  two  comic-industry  pro- 
fessionals, Kev  Sutherland  and 
Mark  Buckingham  — kicks  off  on 
March  9.  Seven  days  later  It  culmi- 
nates with  the  people’s  verdict  on 
The  Best  British  Comic  Ever  (tele- 
phone vote;  profits  to  ChOdline). 
There  are  oelebs  (Jonathan  Ross, 
Paul  Gam  hard  nl).  there  are  compe- 
titions, there  are  industry  events, 
there  are  birthday  festivities:  Dan 
Dare  and  Dandy  are  both  60,  Andy 
Capp  Is  40,  Judge  Dredd  & Co  are.  of 
course.  20. 

And  behind  file  scenes  there  is 
The  Plan,  Sutherland’s  Plan,  to  put 
Britain’s  comics  bade  where  he 
believes  they  belong — at  the  heart 
of  our  national  life  Forget  the  arty 
reverence  in  which  comic/  cartoon 
types  are  held  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, forget  even  America's  over- 
stimulated market  In  collectibles. 
Bbr  Sutherland,  the  future  lies  in 
recreating  the  days  when  a family's 
paper-shop  order  would  embrace  a 
goodly  sheaf  of  comics  for  all  ages: 
"Comics  are  at  their  best  and  most 
successful  when  they  are  a-  cheap, 
popular  form  of  entertainment,"  he 
says,  adding:  “Elds  have  not  lost  the 
ability  to  read  comics." 

But,  in  his  wohds.  the  habit  has 
been  mislaid.  TV  and  video  games 
have  played  their  part  as  have  ris- 
ing paper  costs.  And  the  brutal  fact 
remains  that  a lot  of  the  comics 
that  collapsed  in  the  early  1980s 
actually  weren’t  good  enough.  As  a 
result,  just  a handful  of  titles  domi- 
nate the  shrunken  scene:  Beano 
and  Dandy  Viz,  2000AD,  Sonic  the 
Comic.  Dr  Who  magazine,  Buster 
(reprints  only)  and,  for  the  very 
young,  Twinkle  and  Bunty 

Not  that  the  1960s  were  quite  the 
Golden  Age  they  are  cracked  up  to 
be:  the  best-sellers  — TV21.  TV 
Comic  and  TV  Tornado  — all 
leaned  heavily  on  television  cre- 
ations such  as  Lafiy  Penelope, 
Thunderbirds  and  Stingray 

The  difference  between  then  and 
now  Sutherland  says,  is  that  the 
industry  has  lost  its  old  knack  of 
“batching,  matching  and  dispatch- 
ing”- It  worked  this  way:  a number 
cf  comics  would  be  launched,  then 
the  better-selling  titles  would 
absorb  the  poorer  performers. 
Hence,  from  the  Fleetway  stable, 
Eagle  was  absorbed  by  Lion,  which 
was  absorbed  by  Valiant,  which 


was  absorbed  by  Battle,  which  was 
absorbed  by ...  a relaunched  Eagle. 

Reviving  the  hatch,  match  and 
dispatch  system,  says  Sutherland, 
would  maintain  the  stream  of 
comics,  and  comics  are  fertile,  self- 
financing  research  and  develop- 
ment centres  for  the  entertainment 
industry:  characters  test-marketed 
In  comics  can  later  make  tens  of 
millions  of  pounds  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  cinema,  the  computer 
disc,  and  to  the  “theme  restaurant” 
business,  so  it  would  make  sense  for 
major  entertainment  groups  to  get 
behind  the  big  push. 

At  present  the  creators  of  anew 
comic  have  to  start  from  scratch 
and  -educate  the  public  from 
scratch.  Sutherland  himself 
worked  on  Gladiators  comic,  a TV 
spin-off.  Six  issues  were  lined  up, 
but  the  publisher  could  afford  to 
run  just  two. 


Comic  heaven . . . How 
things  were  in  1977  and 
(right)  Hollywood's 
interpretation  of  the  very 
British  Judge  Dredd 
FETER  JOHNS 
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Not  that  the  backing  of  even  the 
largest  conglomerates  necessarily 

in  the  case  ctf  Marvel,  whklifcue 

last  year  filed  for  bankruptcy  in  the 

US,  brought  to  rts  knees  by  the 
crash  of  the  early  1890s  American 
comtocuSecting  mania.  Two  WUj 
Street  financiers  ate  battling  over 
the  eoxnptsiy  that  owns  Spidwman. 
The  X-Mten.  the  Fantastic  Rmr  Cap- 
tain America  and  The  Hulk. 

Its  British  arm.  ftmlnl,  is  rela- 
tively self-contained  and  isshowing 
ail  the  sang  frotd  one  would  expert 
from  a firm  that  has  already  hrwed 
a spell  under  the  wing  of  a charac- 
ter more  terrifying  than  any  &ced 
by  Captain  America—  C&p’nJBoh. 

Rival  DC  — Batman,  Superman 
— Is  spared  such  excitement, 
although  the  history  of  its  own  par- 
ent, Time  Warnec  has  not  been 
entirely  uneventftiL  DC.  which  lags 
Marvel  ih  sales,  still  manages  to 
make  a tidy  living  in  a national 
market  where  conic  shops  are 
organised  rather  like  record  stores 
and  are  patronised  by  hardened 
addicts  convinced  the  comics  will 
rise  in  value.  Despite  the  crash, 
publishers  can  still  use  gimmicks 
such  as  "multiple  covers"  to  per- 
suade readers  to  buy  more  than  a 
single  copy  of  one  issue.  One  first 
edition  of  one  title  recently  sold 
three  millions  copies. 

Sutherland  notes  this  Is  "not  nec- 
essarily sustainable  business", 
adding  that  neither  does  It  always 

make  for  superior  comics. 

And  whatever  the  Americans  sax 
the  British  invented  the  comic, 
according  to  Paul  Grave  tt  of  the 
Cartoon  Art  Trust  He  points  out 
Hogarth  is  300  years  old  this  year, 
and  reftises  to  be  drawn  into  mak- 
ing distinctions  between  comics 
and  cartoons;  both  are  "cartoon 
art",  and  both  will  feature  in  the 
Covent  Garden  cartoon  art 
museum  the  trust  hopes  to  open. 

Such  a centre  is  Jong  overdue,  not 
least  to  protect  the  physical  secu- 
rity cf  cartoon  art  Only  this  week, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Dandy  had  been  stolen  from 
the  British  Library  without  anyone 
realising  — possibly  for  years  — 
that  It  was  missing.  More  mun- 
danely much  of  the  original  Nor- 
man Pett  artwork  for  the  Jane  strip 
was  destroyed  by  a neighbour  after 
the  artist's  death. 

The  best  keepers  of  our  cartoon- 
art  heritage  tend  to  be  the  less  polit- 
ically correct  operators.  DC 
Thomson,  in  Us  unenlightened  wax 

kept  all  artwork,  and  now  has  a fan- 
tastic archive  (enabling  it  to  oflfer  to 
replace  the  missing  Dandy  in  fits 
British  Library  archives). 

A strong  supporter  of  National 
Comics  Week.  Grave  tt  is  writing  a 
Penguin  history  of  the  comic,  but 
does  not  want  the  museum  (phase 
one  oT  which  could  open  next  year) 
to  become  a shrine.  Comics  ought  to 
be  "vital  and  anarchic”;  neither 
comics  week  nor  the  museum 
outfit  to  be  taken  too  seriously 

Which  inevitably  leads  on  to  that 
other  great  centre  cf  comics: 
France.  The  French  take  their  car- 
toon artists  very  seriously  indeed: 
showings  at  the  Louvre,  govern- 
ment subsidies,  a museum,  awards 
handed  out  tar  the  Minister  of 
Culture,  similarly  neighbouring 
Belgium  has  the  world’s  largest 
comic-book  library  In  the  Centre 
Beige  de  la  Bande  Dessinee 
(Belgian  comic-strip  centre)  In 
Brussels. 

It’s  not  surprising  that  Ronald 
"St  Trinian's”  Senile  now  lives  in 
France,  nor  that  his  current  exhibi- 
tion, touring  Europe  to  rave 
reviews  and  last  sighted  in  Basle, 
Switzerland,  will  not.  at  the  time  of 
writing,  be  coming  to  this  country 

Kev  Sutherland  notes  that  Conti- 
nental cartoon  artists  are  “cultur- 
ally respected  ...  something  you 
can't  artificially  engender”.  But  are 
comics  worthy  of  cultural  respect, 
or  is  the  stuff  just  good,  dean, 
empty-headed  fUn?  Paul  Grawtr 
has  no  doubts:  some  people,  he  said, 
find  it  harder  to  read  a comic  than  a 
book:  "It  demands  a lot  of  the 
reader",  because  of  its  marriage  of 
words  and  images. 

Disagree  if  you  will,  but  bear  in 
mind  George  Orwell’s  verdict  cm 
comic  postcards;  “The  corner  of 
the  human  heart  that  they  speak 
for  might  easily  manifest  Itself  in 
worse  forms,  and  I for  one  should 
be  sorry  to  see  them  vanish." 

For  more  information  about  National 
Comics  Week,  cafl  01 275-871 856  or 
write  to  PO  Box  48,  Clevedon,  Bristol  21 . 


You  know  your  Brontes  and  your  Wagners,  but  what  about  your  Perrots  and  Corallis?  Judith  Mackrell  laments  dance’s  secondary  status 


Not  a lot  of  people  know  that 


Provocations 


TAKE  THREE  1 9th  century 
Romantic  masterpieces. 
Withering  Heights, 
Lohengrin' and  Giselle,  all  cre- 
ated in  the  same  decade,  and 
suppose  that  as  part  of  some 


Book  of  the  Week 


‘Experimental  and 
very  readable’ 

Notushu  Walter.  The  Guardian 

Kate  Atkinson’s  besl-Millina  debut 
novel  Behind  the  Seenes  at  the 
Museum  won  the  Whitbread  Prize 
1995.  Her  second  novel  Human 
Croquet  tells  the  story  of  Isobel  and 
her  mother,  a woman  who  is  killed 
in  the  woods  lor  her  sexual  daring. 
Their  stories  are  hound  up  with  that 
of  an  Elizabethan  ancestress,  who 
ran  away  into  the  wood-,  to  escape 
from  a husband  many  centuries  asu. 
Publisher  Price  £15.99  Guardian  Price  £1 1.99  (+£1.99  p&p)  Uui  m-j? 
To  order  Human  Cmquet  from  Tit,  Guardian 
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quiz  you  were  asked  to  namp 
their  authors.  Easy;  you'd  prob- 
ably think,  easy — Emily 
Bronte,  Wagner  and ...  You'd 
probably  pass  on  Giselle,  which 
is  still  one  of  the  most  popular 
ballets  in  the  repertoire  and 
was  actually  first  choreo- 
graphed by  Jules  Perrot  and 
Jean  CoraUL  But  only  serious 
dance  fans  are  likely  to  know 

this.  For  among  even  the  most 
dedicated  consumers  of  west- 
ern culture,  dance  is  often  dis- 
missed as  art  for  airheads. 
People  who’d  blush  not  to  know 
the  basic  literary  or  musical 
canons  remain  blithely 
ignorant  of  Petipa  Balanchine 
or  Morris,  and  few  have  ever 
tried  to  impress  a dinnerparty 
by  bandying  around  names 
Vestris  or  Noverre. 

It's  true  that  ballet  history 
Isn't  high  on  our  national 
curriculum,  but  even  media 
professionals — editors, 
directors  and  columnists — fre- 
quently cling  to  a basic  lack  of 
knowledge.  When  people  ask 
about  my  work  as  a critic,  a 
peculiar  number  say  “Oh  I 
don’t  know  anything  about 
dance”,  and  offer  the  statement 
as  a badge  of  their  mental 
toughness  rather  than  an 
apology 

What’s  even  more  infuriating 
are  those  who  refuse  to  go  and 
look  with  intelligent  eyes.  As  a 
critic  I see  a complex  and 
volatile  art  form  out  there, 
with  a huge  public  whose  pas-  ' 
sions  range  from  flamenco  to 
physical  theatre.  Yet  to  a sur- 
prisingly obstinate  number  the 


whole  of  dance  remains  a blind 
spot.  I’ve  known  lovers  of 
abstract  painting  stare  at 
Merce  Cunningham's  elegantly 
choreographed  patterns,  and 
then  complain  they  don’t 
understand  what  the  dance 
means.  I’ve  known  people  who 
are  suckers  for  grand  opera’s 
artifice  hot  who  attack  the 
unnatural  conventions  of  clas- 
sical ballet.  And  even  those 
who  come  sympathetically  to 
dance  tend  to  be  uncertain 
what  to  look  for.  However  confi- 
dently they  may  judge  books  or 
films,  they  don't  trust  their 
responses  to  choreography. 
They  think  that  there’s  a secret 
code  they  don't  get. 

This  suspiciousness  comes 
partly  from  our  national  resis- 
tance to  dance  (we're  a bit 
fimny  about  bodies)  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  art  form  didn’t 
really  take  root  in  Britain  till 
tiie  middle  of  this  century. 
While  many  European  coun- 
tries established  ballet  acade- 
mies two  or  three  centuries 


ago,  we  were  held  up  by 
Puritanism  (dance  was  the 
Devil's  work)  and  by  the  consti- 
tutional monarchy  (our  Royals 
couldn’t  or  wouldn’t  afford  to 
stage  the  Lavish  court  ballets 
from  which  theatre  ballet 
evolved).  Also,  the  British  have 
culturally  been  bookish,  pre- 
ferring ideas  and  emotions  to 
be  expressed  through  words. 
'We  aren’t  historically  pro- 
grammed to  register  the  com- 
plexities of  body  language.  We 
tend  to  assume  that  because 
dance  is  silent  it's  also  dumb. 


The  fact  that  dance  has  only 
recently  been  established  as  an 
academic  subject  here  also 
means  it  has  generated  rela- 
tively little  literature.  And  this 
is  how  I came  write  my  own 
Reading  Dance. 

Strangely  among  ail  the 
shelves  of  books  telling  pun- 
ters how  to  look  at  paintings, 
listen  to  music  or  understand 
poetry  I found  no  equivalent 
for  the  non-speclallst  dance- 
goer.  There  was  no  single  book 
that  described  how  the  dancing 
body  has  changed  through  his- 


tory; that  discussed  relation- 
ships between  dance,  music  and 
design:  that  looked  at  how 
dances  get  made,  or  the  reasons 
why  we  love  different  dancers. 
It  felt  a kind  of  madness  tack- 
ling an  entire  art  form  and  I 
don’t  expect  the  inevitably 
gappy  and  subjective  result  to 
convert  any  dancephobes.  But 
maybe  one  or  two  more  readers 
might  get  to  know  who  choreo- . 

graphed  Giselle. 

Judith  Mackraus  book.  Reading 
Dance,  Is  published  by  Michael 
Joseph,  at  £20. 
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CHAt-JNEL 

SORFtNG 

STUART 

JEFFRIES 


Chat-up 

lines 


SOMEBODY  ought  to  give 
Selina  Scott  a remedial 
course  in  interviewing 
techniques.  Or  maybe  just  a list 
of  questions  she  could  read  out 
The  Srst  question  on  the  first 
of  her  new.  nightly  chnt  show 
Selina  Scott  (Sky  One)  was  to 
Diana  Boss.  “So  what  is  it  that's 
gone  to  make  this  Legend,  to 
create  this  legend  Diana  Ross? 
What  was  it  that  made  it.  that 
created  the  dynamic  that  led  to 
this  legend?  What  was  it.  do 
you  think?" 

The  Mrs  Merton  Show  (BBC2) 
has  a similar  line  in  questions 
that  don’t  so  much  began 

answer  as  make  the  Intervie- 
wees hope  a commercial  break  is 
looming.  “Who's  the  nicest  bloke 
you've  ever  punched?”  Mrs  M 
asked  VInnie  Jones  last  night,  a 
query  that  left  the  footballing 
hard  man  racking  what’s  left  of 
his  brains.  But  Mrs  Merton’s 
questions  are  satiii  co-rhetorical. 
while  Selina  Scott's  are  stupido- 
psychologicaL 

“In  your  book  you  write  glow- 
ingly about  your  mother  and 
you  say  you  miss  her  every  day 
‘I  think  about  hen  1 «»«■«  her 
every  day.’  She  was  crucial  to 
you.  wasn't  she,  growing  up  as  a 
little  girl  with  the  talents  that 
she  had...?”  Diana  Boss  didn't 
so  much  answer  (who  could?)  as 
quote  the  relevant  text  from  the 
Spice  Girls.  “Mama  I love  you/ 
Mama  I care. . .”  The  interview 
was  that  profound. 

Selina  Scott  has  been 
imported  from  NBC  with  her 
distressed  syntax  intact  The 
publicity  says  the  show  will  be 
agenda-setting,  but  it  is  so  cosy 
so  devoid  of  meaningful  inci- 
dent. that  yon  expected  ads  for 
sweet  Irish  liqueurs  or  Saga 


Holidays  at  the  commercial 
hreak.  The  idea  is  to  have  a 
late-night  chat  show  hke . 
Lfitterman  or  Leno  in  the 
States.  But  these  two,  for  all 
their  fawning  celebrity  cross- 
examinations,  are  redeemed  by 
witty  monologues,  brief  inter- 
views, topical  panache.  Selina 
Scott  has  none  of  these,  and  no 
serious  clout  as  an  interviewer 

The  Oprah  Winfrey  Show 

(Sky  One)  at  least  has  the 
courage  of  its  showbiz  anctn- 

ousness.  Oprah  told  Barbra 
Streisand  she  hated  fawning 
celebrity  interviews,  tat  there 

was  just  one  thing  she  wanted 

to  get  off  her  chest.  “Can  I just 
say  you're  the  greatest  star  in 
the  w©rw?”  If  only  Jeremy 
Paxman  had  taken  a similar 
line  with  John  Major  on 
Newsnight  (BBC2). 

Lamentably,  Richard  and  Judy 
took  the  Oprah  line  with  Tony 
Blair  on  This  Morning  (ITV).  As 
Tone  told  how  Cherie  would 
work  through  lnnch  in  tbeir  stu- 
dent days  while  be  and  the  Ms 
went  down  the  pub  (the 
boy),  their  gLowing  eyes  told  the 
story:  “Wb  love  this  guy!  We 
could  even  get  to  like  fais  plans 
for  constitutional  reform!** 

But  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
chat  is  The  Show  (Channel  4), 
hosted  by  Bob  Mills.  Or  at  least 
it  thinks  it  is.  Whet  makes  the 
< programme  interesting  (for  a 
couple  of  weeks)  are  the  clips 
of  production  meeting  that 
intersperse  the  interviews.  Not 
only  do  these  reveal  the  narcis- 
sistic. b allying  horror  of  what 
it  is  like  to  work  on  showbiz  TV; 
as  with  The  Larry  Sanders 
Show,  they  attempt  to  make  this 
into  a grisly  media  comedy  On 
Larry  Sanders,  though,  this  is 
funny  because  it  is  fictional 
and  satirical.  On  Mills,  real-life 
exploitation  served  up  as  enter- 
tainment is  less  risible. 

As  an  interviewer  Mills  is  no 
Clive  Anderson.  He  has  topical, 
controversial  guests — Vivienne 
Westwood,  Irvine  Welsh,  Lewis 
Collins  (two  out  of  three) — but 
none  of  the  dossed  forensic 
skill,  the  disregard  for  chummi- 
ness,  that  characterises  the  best 
interviewers,  worse,  the  show 
ba«  an  inflexible  format:  Welsh 
spoke  engagingly  about  public 
hypocrisy  on  drugs,  and  we 
could  have  done  with  more  of 
that  instead  of  cutting  back  to  a 
time  from  Dodgy  But,  with 
Mills  in  his  tacky  suit,  his  sus- 
pect patten  and  negligible  inter- 
viewing skills,  we  are  always 
catting  back  to  dodgy 


WAVE  RIDING 

ANNE  KARPF 


Phoney 

wars 

■ ■■BEN  it  comes  to  inter- 
Ulf  viewing  politicians, 
mw  there’s  always  been  a 
sneaking  belief  that  the  non- 
professional  would  do  it  better 
Let  ordinary  people  loose  on 
party  leaders,  goes  the  theory, 
and  they’d  be  far  more  likely  to 
draw  blood  than  professional 
interviewers,  who  mostly  come 
from  the  same  stable  as  politi- 
cians (the  Today  pack  notwith- 
standing). This  might  be 
termed  the  Belgrano  Effect, 
after  the  indomitable  Diana 
Gould,  who  so  doggedly  quizzed 
Margaret  Thatcher  about  the 
sinking  of  tbe  General 
Belgrano  on  the  1963 
Nationwide  TV  phone-in. 

But  indomitable  women  were 
sadly  missing  from  last 
Wednesday's  phone-in  with  the 
Prime  Minister  on  Radio  5 
Live’s  The  Magazine.  Even 
domitable  ones  were  scarce:  of 
only  two  female  callers,  one 
was  Rachael  Heyhoe  Flint, 
who,  after  commiserating  with 
John  Major  over  the  England 
cricket  team's  recent  perfor- 
mance, asked  the  kind  of  ques- 
tion MPs  pot  to  their  leader  at 
Question  Time  in  order  to 
prompt  a Soviet-style  catalogue 
of  achievements. 

The  first  caller  had  already 
set  the  tone:  with 'a  name  tike 
Tony  Ferrigno,  he  was  obviously 
Steve  Cooguu’s  latest  incarna- 
tion. Mr  Ferrigno  urged  the  PM 
to  distribute  photos  of  packed 
airports,  supermarkets  and 
shopping  malls  as  evidence  of 
our  thriving  economy  and  con- 
cluded: “Store,  the  government’s 
made  mistakes — nobody's 
perfect— but  always  had  the 
courage  to  make  a TJ-turn.”  I 
almost  burst  a button  laughing 
at  this  satirical  gem  until  the 


ghastly  thought  occurred: 
maybe  it  was  tor  real? 

Major  himself,  clearly  expect- 
ing a rough  ride,  was  dumb- 
struck, Tmtil  he  noted  in  assort 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  into  restau- 
rants and  theatres  these  days  (as 
a way  of  measuring  national 
prosperity  this  represents  a 
novel  alternative  to  GNP).  The 
caller  who  expressed  her  con- 
1 cern  abbot  education  spending 
was  told  darkly  that  some  educa- 
tion authorities  held  baric  gov- 
ernment funds — though  for 
what  reason  (restaurant  book- 
ings? theatre  seats?)  we  weren’t 
told.  As  to  tbe  Belgrano  Effect, 
it  was  nowhere  in  evidence, 
partly  because  callera  were  lim- 
ited to  one  follow-up  question. 

The  bored  listener  could 
amuse  herself  (and  I did)  study- 
ing Major’s  linguistic  style, 
principally  his  avoidance  of  eli- 
sion— as  in  “I  need  no  persua- 
sion” rather  than  “I  don't  need 
persuading — which  not  only 
lends  his  speech  a unique  pon- 
derousness, but  presumably 
also  gives  him  time  to  think, 

Hke  a contestant  in  Just  A 
Minute  who  must  talk  without 
hesitation.  Presenter  Diana 
Madill  pitched  in  with  the  odd 
bland  truism — “You  don't  feel 
your  day  has  come?” —in  place 
of  tough  specifics-  Naughtie, 
Humphry  s and  Clarke:  we  need 
you.  And  tn  The  Magazine’s  tor- 
pidly polite  atmosphere,  a 
touch  of  tbe  Danny  Bakers 
would  have  been  galvanising. 

Trevor  McDonald's  new 
Radio  2 series  of  interviews 
with  major  black  figures.  Paths 
Qf  Inspiration,  also  opened 
with  a surfeit  of  onctuousness. 
McDonald  was  determined  to 
heroise  Desmond  Tutu,  who, 
insisting  that  he  was  merely  a 
representative  of  black  South 
Africans,  proved  equally  deter- 
mined to  resist  (and  he’s  had 
decades  of  practice).  In  this 
Desert  Island  Discs  And  Texts 
— Tutu  chose  Robert  Burns  as 
well  as  Beethoven— 

McDonald’s  wooden  question- 
ing sounded  like  the  News  At 
Ten  bongs.  Bat  Tutu's  sheer 
boisterousness  prevailed—  in 
his  description  of  tbe  impact  of 
Trevor  Huddleston  doffing  his 
hat  to  his  mother:  in  his 
account  of  arriving  In  London 
about  30  years  ago  and  asking 
policemen  the  way  even  when 
he  knew  it  just  to  hear  them 
nail  him  ‘sir’,  and  in  his  insis- 
tence that  the  release  of 
Mandela  couldnt  be  celebrated 
properly  in  words,  only  in 
dance:  I admit:  I was  inspired. 


Given  the  choice  between  listening  to  feedback  and  sitting  through  an 
hour  of  Gene,  Garth  Cartwright  knows  which  torture  he’d  choose 


Genei 


The  shambles 


WHAT  is  wrong  with 
British  rock?  It  may 
seem  perverse  to 
pose  such  a question 
when  Brftpop’s 
baker’s  dozen  are  raking  in  the 
dough,  even  allowing  for  the  funny 
smell  surrounding  tbe  new  Blur  CD 
and  the  posturings  of  Kenickie  and 
Placebo  But  watching  Gene  foil 
apart  at  the  Albert  Hall  has  con- 
firmed my  suspicion  something  js 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Camden. 

The  T if>nriop-h»c»ri  four-piece 
have  accrued  a large  degree  of  suc- 
cess and  a certain  amount  of  deri- 
sion for  sounding  like  Smiths-lite. 


Nothing  new  in  that  — most  of 
Britpop’s  stars  are  Xeroxes  of 
another  year’s  model  — but  Gene 
do  so  little  to  redefine  their  source 
that  they  could  almost  pass  as  a 
Smiths  tribute  outfit 
It  was  a characteristically  brave 
— or  foolhardy — decision  to  head- 
line their  UK  tour  with  a single 
London  date  in  the  vast  and  very 
un-indle.  Albert  HaH  The  band 
tried  to  compensate  for  the  thin- 
ness of  their  sound  by  employing  a 
keyboardist  and  a 12-piece  string 
section.  A good  idea,  but  unfortu- 
nately Gene  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten about  you  know  the  small 
matter  of  rehearsals  and  sound 
checks.  The  13  musicians  who 
knew  their  way  around  their 


instruments  were  hired  to  help 
recreate  the  lush  production  values 
of  Gene’s  second  CD,  Drawn  Tb  The 
Deep  End.  but  they  were  rendered 
superfluous  by  the  four  who  didn’t 
Beginning  with  the  bog-standard 
slice  of  bludgeon  riffala.  Gene 
revealed  themselves  to  have  so  lit- 
tle musical  presence  that  the  hum 
of  feedback  which  buried  the  early 
numbers  was  more  engaging  than 
the  band.  It  returned  mid-way 
through  the  set  and  Gene,  the  most 
inept  of  rockers,  downed  instru- 
ments and  walked  off  stage 
The  punters  showed  a suburban 
willingness  to  put  up  with  this 
cack-handedness.  People  chatted, 
went  for  a beer  or  a smoke,  as  if  it 
was  Saturday  night  down  the  local 


rather  than  a performance  in  one 
of  London's  most  prestigious 
venues.  The  string  section,  ren- 
dered wholly  inaudible  by  the 
sound  mix.  looked  on  in  disbelief. 

Five  minutes  on.  problem  solved. 
Gene  returned  looking  more  than  a 
little  embarrassed.  Considering 
vocalist  Martin  Rossitter’s  inflated 
claims  for  his  outfit,  this  suppos- 
edly London-conq uering  concert 
was  turning  into  a cock-up  of  epic 
proportions.  A decent  sound  bal- 
ance cmly  confirmed  the  saying  that 
by*  their  second  album  most  indie 
musicians  desire  to  rock  like  Def 
Leppard  while  the  singer  is  busy 
being  Bowie 

The  musical  entropy  was  further 
emphasised  by  Rossitter  affecting  a 
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pomp  it  up...  Gene  take  a few 
tips  from  the  Simple  Minds 

PHOTOGRAPH:  OWN  BASIC 

crooner’s  mannerisms  against  a 
very  British  blunt  hard-rack  back- 
ing. With  his  deep  voice,  he  is  one  of 
tbe  better  singers  of  his  generation, 
yet  on  stage  be  is  a partis  incon- 
spicuous figure. 

The  newish  single  Fighting  Fit 
got  the  best  reception,  its  up-tempo 
beat  and  chunky  flavour  suggest- 
ing seventies  hand-rock  outfits 
such  as  Free  and  Slade.  This  may 
be  a direction  the  band  hope  to  pur- 
sue: tbe  latter  part  of  the  set  was 
given  over  to  power  ballads  and 
guitar  anthems  — the  Smiths  rein- 
terpreted as  Simple  Minds. 

There  is  a paradox  at  the  heart  of 
Gene  that  reflects  on  Bri trock,  as  it 
should  be  called  (the  Spice  Girls  are 
pop,  not  these  dullards).  Indie  is  an 
abbreviation  of  independent  yet 
Gene  and  their  generation  are  the 
roost  conformist  rockers  ever  to 
come  out  of  the  UK.  And  if  they're 
so  popular,  what  does  that  say  about 
tbeir  audience? 

If  anyone  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  catch  tbe  NME  Brat 
tour  late  last  year,  they  would  have 
witnessed  five  bands  equally  defi- 
cient in  competence,  imagination 
and  charisma.  Yet  they  fitted  tbe 
formula  — young,  nerdish  and 
wbite — that  is  hyped  as  the  sound 
of  young  Britain. 

In  the  late  seventies  it  was  fash- 
ionable to  laugh  at  Americans  for 
buying  endless  variations  of  the 
same  old  rock  tosh.  Today  this  is 
more  true  of  Britain. 

We  have  ended  up  with  a hand- 
ful of  British  rock  deities  — Beat- 
les, Stones.  Kinks.  Small  Faces, 
Bowie,  Pistols,  Smiths  — being 
continually  chewed  over  for 
tunes  ■'attitude/'  haircuts.  And 
bands  that  should  still  be  playing 
student  unions  are  being  launched 
into  major  venues. 

The  one  great  indie  CD  erf  1996, 
Barefoot  Contessa’s  You  Can’t  Go 
Home  Anymore,  overflowed  with 
songs  full  of  colour,  feel,  emo- 
tional weight.  Songs,  rather  than 
attitude  or  soundbites.  And  almost 
everyone  overlooked  them.  This 
Kentish  Town  band  are  genuinely 
independent,  right  down  to  their 
own  label,  and  the  corporate 
nature  of  tbe  British  music  press 
found  no  place  for  them. 

Gene  are  not  the  worst  of  the 
crop.  Ash’s  metal  fumbllngs  and 
the  Lightning  Seeds’  banal  Beat- 
lisms  share  that  dubious  distinc- 
tion, but  the  disarray  at  the  Albert 
Hall  served  only  to  emphasise  that 
the  cooked-up  karaoke  that  was 
Britpop  finished  a long  time  ago. 


August  Sander’s  portraits  of  German  ‘social  types’  changed 
the  way  we  look  at  photography.  Liz  Jobey  reports 

Something  snapped 


The  legend 


Mk  UGUST  Sander  is  one  of  the 
greatest  portrait  photogra- 
^^Zphers.  In  Germany  two  gen- 
erations of  artist-photographers 
have  based  their  aesthetic  and 
intellectual  principles  on  Sander’s 
model,  and  his  influence  is  still 
spreading.  His  finest  portraits 
make  up  one  of  tbe  most  ambi- 
tious photographic  projects  ever 
undertaken:  the  classification  of 
German  society  by  social  and  eco- 
nomic type,  to  which  Sander  gave 
the  deceptively  simple  title  People 
Of  The  20th  Century  A cross- 
section  of  this  mapping  of  the 
social  landscape  is  now  at  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery 
His  plan  involved  about  540  pho- 
tographs, divided  between  seven 
main  headings  (corresponding  to 
what  he  considered  the  seven  lev- 
els of  society),  and  subdivided 
into  45  categories  of  social  types 
with  a dozen  or  more  portraits  in 
each.  He  intended  the  portraits  to 
be  seen  sequentially  first  along- 
side tbeir  own  types,  then  as  a con- 
trol group  to  a different  type.  As 
with  a comparison  of  scientific 
species,  be  realised  that  it  was  in 
such  groupings  that  the  differ- 
ences  would  be  most  apparent 
At  tbe  beginning  of  the  century. 
Sander  was  a studio  photographer 
in  Linz,  turning  out  romanticised 
portraits  for  middle-class  clients. 


Picture  of  grief . . . August  Sander’s  Widower,  1914 

Tim  Ashley  on  a provocative 
revival  of  Mozart’s  comic  opera 

Figaro  fun 


But  he  grew  to  hate  the  falseness 
and  “kitsch’’  of  artistic  pictures. 
He  moved  to  Cologne  and  began  to 
photograph  the  farming  families 
and  farm  workers  in  the  surround- 
ing countryside,  using  a precise 
but  unaffected  style  that  made  no 
attempt  to  flatter  or  disguise.  It 
was  these  pictures  that  gave  him 
the  idea  erf  compiling  a portrait 
manual  of  German  society 
His  categories  were  not  racially 
based.  He  was  not,  as  the  Nazi’s 
were,  sorting  the  “pure"  from  the 
-impure",  and  he  was  far  too 
democratic  for  the  National 
Socialists.  In  1934  the  Government 
Bureau  of  Fine  Arts  destroyed  the 
printing  plates  to  Sander’s  first 
portrait  book,  and  made  it  clear  be 
should  not  continue  with  his  sec- 
ond. He  left  Cologne  for  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  resulting  landscape 
photographs  are  included  in  the 
exhibition.  Though  he  added  por- 
traits during  tbe  late  1930s  and 
1940s  and  re-edited  his  negatives 
obsessively,  his  book  was  still 
unpublished  when  he  died  in  1964. 

An  exhibition  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  should  be  the  per- 
fect opportunity  to  see  Sander  in 
the  flesh.  But  it’s  not  so  easy  The 
portraits  crowd  tbe  walls  in  what  . 
looks  like  a chronic  lack  of  space,  j 
Banks  of  double-hung  pho- 
tographs make  it  difficult  to  get  a 1 
proper  view  of  the  top  row  of  pic- 
tures unless  you’re  six  feet  talL 
The  aim  of  the  exhibition. 


selected  by  Gerd  Sander:  Sander’s 
grandson,  was  to  give  an  overview 
and  to  include  some  little-known 
photographs  — thus  leaving  some 
of  the  great  ones  out.  Poring  over 
the  portraits,  you  find  yourself 
searching  for  clues  to  an  existence 
it’s  only  possible  to  guess  at 

In  a portrait  of  a mother  and 
daughter  from  1912,  the  daughter 
has  a solid,  combative  presence,  her 
face  lined  and  stem,  her  eyes  hard 
and  clear  and  slightly  puzzled, 
while  her  mother  is  benign,  reced- 
ing, already  on  her  way  to  the 
grave.  In  the  picture  of  two  “itiner- 
ants", Sander's  Vladimir  And 
Estragon.  one  looks  wearily  into 
the  camera,  but  the  other  has  a 
gleam  in  his  eye  and  a tilt  to  his 
head  that  suggests  the  margins  of 
society  aren't  such  a bad  place  to  be. 
And  a portrait  of  a widower  with 
bis  two  sons  conveys  all  the  desola- 
tion and  helplessness  felt  by  sur- 
vivors of  a unexpected  death,  the 
father  looking  away  lost  in  thought, 
the  children  looking  reproachfully 
into  the  camera,  tbeir  shoulders 
slumped  with  loss.  All  three  have 
shaven  heads,  as  if  their  mother 
had  gone  off  with  their  hair. 

If  there  had  to  be  sacrifices  for 
space,  it  could  perhaps  have  been 
some  of  the  views  of  Cologne,  or 
the  five  large  portraits  that  take 
up  one  precious  walL  

August  Sander  cs  at  tne  National 
Portrait  Gaflery.  St  Martin’s  Place, 
London  W1  uitll  June  8. 
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Traverse  Theatre,  Cambridge  Arts  Theatre 
and  The  Oxford  Playhouse  present  the 
Traverse  Theatre  Company's  production  of 

WIDOWS 

by  Ariel  Dorfman 

in  collaboration  with  Tony  Kushner 
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The  giggle 


HERE  IS  a Marriage  Of 
Figaro  that  is  touching, 
raunchy  and,  above  all,  very 
fimny  — almost  too  fUnny  one 
might  think.  Stephen  Medcalfe’s 
new  production,  for  English  Tour- 
ing Opera,  is  guaranteed  to  make 
every  purist  run  screaming  for 
coven 

This  is  Mozart  meets  Absolutely 
Fabulous.  Crumbling  feudal  moral 
codes  have  been  transported  to  the 
world  of  glamour  photographs 
irmriia  manfpufafiflti  and  radical 
chic.  This  is  less  alarming  than  it 
sounds,  for  Medcalfe’s  updating 
is  cogently  thought  out  and 
extremely  InteUlgent- 

Mozarfs  Count  Is  at  once  charis- 
matic and  dangerous,  a man  who 
uses  a combination  ctf  aristocratic 
privilege  and  personal  charm  to 
yrtwiiy  exploit  the  women  on  his 
estate  Medoatfe  turns  him  into  a 
glitzy  photographer;  who  is  inca- 
pable Qf  negotiating  the  fine  line 
between  pornographic  exploita- 
tion and  art  His  portraits  of 
blank-eyed  Lolita-ish  nymphets 
stare  down  from  the  walls  of 
Isabella  Bywaier’s  chffly  Imposing 
set  Assignations  are  replaced  by 

photo  shoots  with  women  model- 
ling kinky  underwear 

Medcalfe  impressively  re- aligns 
the  rest  of  the  characters  to  fit 
round  this  central  figure.  The 


Countess  pathetically  seeks  to  re- 
awaken her  husband’s  desire  by 
tottering  about  in  platform  shoes. 
Figaro  is  the  Count’s  resentful 
lighting  man,  forced  into  the 
invidious  position  of  coHuder  and 
voyeur.  Susanna  is  a PA  struggling 
to  escape  haraasment,  Basilio  a 
prurient  aerobics  teacher 
strapped  to  a Walkman.  BartoJo  a 
| slick  lawyer  complete  with  mobile 
phone,  and  Cherub  ino  a randy 
I public  schoolboy  visibly  keen  to 

get  into  cross-dressing. 

Less  impressive,  however;  is 
> Medcalfe’s  tinkering  with  the  test. 
Amanda  Holden’s  translation  has 
been  twisted  out  of  recognition  at 
ttmiva  to  incorporate  a number  of 
contemporary  gags  and  allusions, 
which  produce  a few  belly  laughs 
but  add  nothing  to  the  acerbic 
satire  of  the  staging. 

Musically  it’s  the  best  thing 
ETO  have  done  to  date,  swiftly  and  | 
elegantly  conducted  by  Brad 
Cohen  (whose  pacing  of  tbe  two 
great  finales  is  for  finer  than  that 
of  many  a well-known  name),  and 
fielding  an  excellent  ensemble. 
Matthew  Hargreaves’s  Figaro  is 
strong  in  anger  and  fierce  in  pas- 
sion. Riccardo  Simonetti  is  a dis- 
turbingly scary  Count  and  looks 
fantastic  on  stage.  Anna-Clare 
Monks’s  crystal-voiced  Susanna 
and  Elena  Fe Iran's  deeply  moving 
Opimte^  are  outstanding. 

Figaro  Eat  Brigmon  ineatreRoym 
tonight,  then  tours.  0171-820 1131. 


! Fun  Lovin’  Criminals 
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includes 

THE  GRAVE  AND  THE  CONSTANT, 
SCOOBY  SNACKS,  THE  FUN  LOVIN’  CRIMINAL 

AND  THE  CURRENT  SINGLE  'KING  OF  NEW  YORK' 

'Unequivocally  the  coolest  band  in  tho  world’ 

■Slinky,  funky,  supercool,  rock  ‘n’  rap  genius’ 

‘What  a cool  record!*  H:*-. 

■Arguably  the  best  criminal  record  since  Tbe  Clash’s  -Bank  Robber’  " ! - ;~:.i  j 
■An  Immaculately  slinky  affair’  i 

'Seductively  funny  and  sleazily  glamorous'  . : j • ■ 

‘They  blend  gangsta  rap  reality  with  gangster  flick  fictional  capers'  r 
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Racing 

Ron  Cox  thinks  Martin  Pipe’s  seven-year-old  is  an  Imperial  bet  atSandown 

Doctoorto  show  Olympian  spirit 


Martin  pipe  sets 
out  in  search  or  a 
£50,000  bonus  at 
Sandown  today 
with  Doctoor  in  the  Sunder- 
ignris  Imperial  Cup.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  generous  prize 

money  on  offer,  that  is  the 
purse  awaiting  the  winner  of 
today’s  big  handicap  hurdle 
who  manages  to  follow  up 
successfully  at  Cheltenham 
next  week. 

Four  years  ago,  Olympian 
completed  the  lucrative 
double  under  a shrewd  piece 
of  planning  by  Pipe  and  there 
are  parallels  to  be  drawn  with 
the  1993  winner  and  Doctoor 
even  though  their  Fesival  tar- 
gets differ.  _ , 

If  all  goes  to  plan  Doctoor 
will  reappear  in  next  Thurs- 
day's County  Hurdle,  whereas 
Olympian  went  on  to  take  the 
Coral  Cup.  But  they  have  sim- 
ilar backgrounds,  having 
been  inherited  from  other 
stables  after  an  out-of-form 
spell  or.  in  the  case  of  Doc- 
toor, a lengthy  absence. 

Interestingly,  both  horses 
had  mn  well  In  the  Triumph 
Hurdle  at  Cheltenham  as 
four-year-olds.  Doctoor  fin- 
ished 10th  behind  Mysilv  In 
the  1994  race  and  had  just  one 
other  outing  for  his  then 
trainer  Roland  O’Sullivan 
that  season. 

Doctoor  did  not  reappear 
until  Chepstow  last  month, 
but  quickly  showed  he  was 
better  than  ever,  Finishing 
third  behind  Kadastrof  under 

a quiet  ride  from  a 71b 
d aimer  so  quiet  that  the 
stewards  suspended  the 
jockey  four  days  for  making 
Insufficient  effort 
At  Sandown  a fortnight 
later  Doctoor  won  a minor 
race  doing  the  proverbial 
handsprings.  This  is  far 
tougher,  but  it  Is  a fair  bet 
that  the  seven-year-old  will 
find  the  necessary  improve- 
ment under  Pipe’s  guidance. 

Today’s  opposition  Includes 
Star  Rage,  the  winner  of  last 
season’s  County  Hurdle.  He 
has  been  running  well 
enough  to  merit  serious  con- 
sideration again,  and  is  fen- 
ded to  turn  latest  Doncaster 
tables  on  Shining  Edge  in  a 
race  which  should  be  run  to 
suit  him. 

But  for  those  who  consider 
Doctoor  (4.05)  too  short  at 
around  3-1,  Carlito  Brigante 
could  be  a value  option. 
Widely  available  at  12-1,  this 
former  flat  handicapper  is 
progressing  well  over  hur- 
dles. The  Paul  Webber  stable 
is  in  cracking  form  and  so  is 
his  jockey,  Jamie  Osborne. 

At  Sandown  yesterday, 
Richard  Dunwoody  proved 
his  fitness  for  Cheltenham 
when  successful  on  Friend- 
ship for  Nicky  Henderson. 
“Viking  Flagship  and  Mul- 


Grand  leap Act  The  Wag  (left)  on  his  way  to  victory  In  the  Grand  Military  Chase  at  Sandown 


PHOTO  ALLSPORT 


ligan  are  the  two  horses  1 
most  look  forward  to  ride. 
They  both  felt  in  very  good 
form  when  I schooled  them 
yesterday,"  said  Dunwoody, 
who  is  one  of  several  jockeys 
taking  in  the  first  three  races 
at  Chepstow  today  before  fly- 
ing to  Sandown. 

General  Wolfe  (1.45)  can 
make  foe  double  stint  worth- 
while for  Dunwoody  by  win- 
ning foe  Tote  Ten  To  Follow 
Handicap  Chase.  Chepstow, 
with  its  searching  straight, 
provides  foe  necessary  stam- 
ina test  for  General  Wolfe, 
who  won  well  at  Hay  dock. 

WUlie  Carson  makes  a sur- 
prise return  to  foe  saddle  at 
Wolverhampton  today.  He 


win  ride  up  the  home  straight 
on  the  turf  track  on  horse- 
back against  a greyhound  on 
the  all-weather  course  in  a 
match  over  300  yards,  due  to 
take  place  around  10. minutes 
before  racing. 

The  “race"  will  be  shown 
on  foe  Channel  4 show  The 
Last  Chance  Lottery,  which 
goes  out  at  9.00pm. 

• Graham  Bradley  received  a 
seven-day  suspension  (March 
17-22)  for  fairing  foe  wrong 
course  on  Carole's  Crusader, 
second  in  the  Diamond  Edge 
Novice  Chase  at  Exeter  yes- 
terday. He  was  adjudged  by 
the  stewards  to  have  gone  foie 
wrong  side  of  the  fourth-last 
fence,  which  was  dolled  off. 


Dorans  Pride  runs  in  Gold  Cup 
if  the  ground  is  not  firm 


Dorans  pride  win  take 
his  chance  In  the  Tote 
Gold  Cup  next  Thursday 
providing  the  ground  Is  not 
Cast. 

Trainer  Michael  Houri- 
gan’8  wife  Anne  said:  “Our 
horse  Is  in  good  form  and 
he  is  going  to  run  as  long  as 
the  ground  is  not  firm. 

“It  would  be  nice  if  the 
ground  Is  good  and  all  we 
can  do  is  hope  for  the  best” 
Lorcan  Wyer*s  nightmare 
season  continues.  The  Mal- 
ton-based  jockey  faces  an 


indefinite  spell  on  the  side- 
lines. He  was  concussed 
following  a fall  from 
Thornton  Gate  at  Doncas- 
ter last  Saturday  and  also 
sustained  ligament  damage 
to  his  left  shoulder. 

The  Irishman,  who  had 
recently  returned  from  an 
injury  on  the  same  horse 
last  November,  said:  “I  had 
hoped  to  be  fit  for  Chelten- 
ham but  when  I went  to 
ride  out  the  other  morning 
I couldn't  even  get  on  the 
horse  let  alone  ride  it.” 


Rugby  Union 


Sky  get  Europe 
Welsh  cut  back 


Paul  Rees 


ORE  money  will 
be  available  for 
the  finalists  in 
next  season's 
Heineken  European  Cup 
following  a five-year,  £30  mil- 
lion television  deal  signed 
with  Sky  and  announced  yes- 
terday by  ERC,  foe  competi- 
tion’s governing  body. 

Brtve  and  Leicester,  who 
met  in  foe  final  in  January, 
each  received  £30,000,  sums 
which  RngMsh  clubs  have  com- 
plained of  as  being  derisory 
and  that  barely  covered  foe 
Bme  players’  bonuses. 

"There  is  a board  meeting  at 
the  end  of  the  month  when  the 
issue  of  prize-money  will  be 
discussed."  said  Roger  Picker- 
ing. foe  tournament  director. 
“The  fact  we  have  announced 
a significant  television  deal 
means  there  will  be  more 
money  in  the  kitty." 

Pickering  denied  sugges- 
tions that  the  English  clubs 
hart  refused  to  confirm  their 
participation  in  next  season’s 
competition  until  their  de- 
mands over  prize-money  had 
been  met. 

The  Welsh  Rugby  Union  will 
benefit  from  three  television 
deals  worth  £10  million  a year 
over  foe  next  three  years  but 
may  need  some  of  the  money 


to  fight  legal  actions  alter  an- 
nouncing yesterday  that  the 
size  of  Its  First  Division,  to  be 
renamed  foe  Premier  Division, 
is  to  be  cut  from  12  dubs  to 
right. 

The  WRU  has  made  the 
move  to  concentrate  its 

resources  on  the  eight  dubs 
who  will  be  involved  ft  foe 
two  European  competitions.  A 
new  First  Division  of  16  dubs 
is  to  be  created. 

There  will  now  be  no  promo- 
tion from  foe  Second  Division 
this  season  and  the  dubs  fin- 
ishing ninth  and  loth  In  foe 
current  First  Division  can  ex- 
pect to  be  relegated  along  with 
the  two  dubs  below  them. 

The  proposal  will  be  put  by 


New  doubt  over 
Evans’  fitness 

THE  Wales  right-wing 
Icuan  Evans  has  suf- 
fered another  Injury  set- 
back and  Is  considered 
doubtful  for  the  Five 
Nations*  International 
against  England  in  Cardiff 
next  Saturday. 

After  recovering  from  a 
hamstring  tear  Evans  has 
strained  a calf  mnsclc 
while  training  with  his 
club  Llanelli. 


thu  WRU's  rugby  director 
Terry  Cohner  to  A special  gen- 
eral meeting  of  foe  union’s  sau 
member  dubs  on  April  G. 

“We  believe  the  key  factor 
to  raising  the  standards  in 
Welsh  rugby  and  to  success  at 
international  level  is  an  eight- 
dub  Premier  Division.”  said 
the  WRU  secretary  Richard 
JjislnskL  "This  would  allow 
us  to  plan  ahead  and  secure 
for  our  elite  clubs  meaningful 
competition  as  part  nf  a struc- 
tured season.” 

Treorchy.  who  are  one  off 
foe  bottom  of  the  First  Div- 
ision, arc  consulting  solici- 
tors. "We  will  take  any  steps 
we  have  to,"  said  the  dub’s 
chairman  Noil  Hutchings.  "A 
change  of  status  would  scup- 
per uur  business  plan  and 
mean  foe  loss  of  Ribs.  Fair 
enough  if  we  finish  in  foe  bot- 
tom two  but  otherwise  we 
would  be  facing  bankruptcy 
for  reasons  not  of  our  making, 
anti  that  is  not  acceptable; 
nor  is  it  fair.” 

The  WRU  is  talking  with 
the  other  home  unions  about 
launching  a compel itiun  far 
teams  who  are  knocked  out  of 
Europe  in  foe  group  stage 
England  have  shown  no  inter- 
est and  haw  refused  to  sanc- 
tion an  Anglo- Welsh  tourna- 
ment hut  Scotland  and 
Ireland  are  taken  with  foe 
idea  of  a Celtic  Cup. 


Carling  binds  with  RFU 


Robert  Armstrong 


WILL  CARLING.  Ian 
McGeechan  and  Sir 
Pat  Lowry,  foe  for- 
mer chairman  of  Acas,  are 
among  several  heavyweight 
supporters  being  wheeled  out 
to  endorse  foe  Rugby  Football 
Union’s  proposals  at  tomor- 
row's special  general  meeting 
in  Birmingham,  the  third 
there  in  14  months. 

The  RFU,  looking  to  push 
through  structural  and  politi- 
cal changing  en  bloc,  wants  to 
replace  foe  current  executive 
committee  with  a new  board 
of  management  which  would 
have  diminished  executive 
power.  It  also  wants  foe  post 
of  secretary  redesignated  as  a 
chief  executive  with  power  to 
carry  out  a broader  range  of 
functions,  and  would  like  a 
full-time  professional  staff  to 
have  total  control  of  the 
union's  day-to-day  running. 

There  is  irony  in  the  feet 
that  Carting,  whom  foe  RFU 
tried  to  sack  as  England  cap- 
tain two  years  ago,  now  sup- 
ports foe  committee.  They  are 
attempting  to  stop  foe  club 
and  county  members  from 


retaining  foe  right  to  elect  an- 
nually the  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, or  board.  Instead  the 
Twickenham  establishment 
propose  a less  democratic  pro- 
cess under  which  the  chair- 
man would  be  foe  nominee  of 
executive  committee  mem- 
bers alone. 

The  fundamental  cause  of 
Twickenham’s  manoeuvres  is 
the  continuing  animosity*  foe 
RFTTs  officers  bear  towards 
Cliff  Brittle,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  who  was 
elected  by  an  sgm  in  Birming- 
ham last  year. 

Tomorrow’s  other  agenda  — 
three  League  One  matches  — 
Indicates  foe  growing  popular- 
ity or  Sunday  rugby,  particu- 
larly in  London.  Wasps  have 
foe  chance  to  consolidate  their 
position  as  leaders  but 
Gloucester,  having  won  the 
reverse  fixture  at  Kingsholm 
in  October,  will  be  hoping  to 
complete  a spectacular  double. 

Sale  and  Northampton  meet 
at  Heywood  Road  with  both 
dubs  aiming  for  fourth  place 
at  worst  to  qualify  for  Europe 
next  season.  The  Saints  travel 
without  their  injured  Eng- 
land fly-half  Paul  Grayson. 
Europe  also  beckons  Sara- 


cens, who  should  be  too 
strong  for  relegation-haunted 
Bristol  at  Enfield. 

Leicester,  in  second  place. 
[ace  West  Hartlepool  today 
and  welcome  back  the  Ireland 
No.  8 Eric  MUfar.  concussed 
against  England  three  weeks 
ago,  while  the  Scotland  wing 
C-raig  Joiner  starts  his  first 
Courage  game.  Rory  Under- 
wood turns  out  for  the 
Second  XV. 

The  centre  Stuart  Potter 
also  returns  following  whip- 
lash injuries  from  a car  acci- 
dent and  Dorian  West  comes 
in  at  hooker  for  Richard 
Cocker  111,  who  has  had  minor 
surgery  on  an  elbow  problem. 
The  forwards  Martin  Johnson 
and  Dean  Richards  are  rested 
among  the  substitutes. 

Harlequins  give  Carling  his 
first  day-  off  since  Christmas 
for  foe  visit  to  OrreU,  pairing 
Jason  Keyter  with  Peter  Men- 
sah  at  centre.  But  there  is  ixi 
break  for  Bath's  England  crop 
with  Phil  de  Glanville.  Jeremy 
Guscon,  Jon  Sleigh tholme  and 
Mike  Cart  pressed  into  action 
against  London  Irish,  who 
have  the  former  Ireland  cap- 
tain and  scrum-half  Niall 
Hogan  makiughis  debut. 


Sandown  with  form  for  the  televised  races 


1 JB  uniter  Mb  — i 
USOoMHmnoay 
U3  Calamus  Of  Roadi 


3JO  Scottish 
VM  Paatoar 
4-40  Aanhvrtl 
6-16  Spaing 


i to  brnfeta  Nter  hfatfa  n—  dmte  daym  rtaoe  tat—t  I 

1.55  wanmnw  huwtbw  chase  (»■«—«)  am  m npyhisw 

101  F41RF-4  nCKJELXOM  UU0(61)(D)D  WIMama  VMM S Robinson  (7) 

I QM1  Jon  Tnca-Agipn  8-12-0  J Trice  n»»h(5) 


ARCH! 


109 

1M  K&iO-  B8RHMQ5 BASHSHCM8)  Mrs  j Wcnatasrai  10-1M Jl  Watson (7) 

104  W3UE-  ELECTRIC  COmiQ  (91B)  Copt  A Wood  7-12-0 A Wood  (7] 

100  mown HAM HAH C Sjwrbcrg 9-12-0  SSpcrberaFT) 

100  PSPPF-P  TAUREAN  TYCOQH  (2BB)  0 IMI4I11S  1V12-0  . 0nsmd(7J 

IBP  WW  TIFSi  hnlap  Parti  8.  HMttokow  lad  7 


_ 1 1 J-ID  Water  Mam  Man.  9-2  AnWas  Oats,  5-1  Barrings  Dasher.  8-1  Kttteton  Lad.  Tairaan 
Tycoon  13-1  Etodrtc  Gonmntee  6 nm 


2:25  BWSNY  PARK  NOVKC HURDLE am  110yds tajtsi 

16-11!  IWMttMUV (43) (CO) (BF) DUcnotsen B-11-IS  

V-615  DOHMMOTON  (2B)(D)(BF)0Snsnrdgd7-11-7 


201 

MS 

309 


ZOfl 

200 

307 


210 

S11 

SIS 

SIS 


T0M4P  SOUNDS  UHE  PUN  |4S)  Mtes  H Kntghl  6-11-7 
DOG  CUM  SOWN  |15)  T Casey  6-11-2  . 


UMD0  IWUM(iB)GC6wt<a-Joma6-iM  - 

KNOCK  STM  RChamttan  6-11-2 

M«5T  UVB.Y  ENCOUNTER  (22)  Ura  U Jones 6-11-2 DRni 

6-MKS  HEAT  RAT  (29)  0 Bconn  6-11-3  PHflNnr 

000P-FP  STARUONT  FOOL  (30)  K Bailey  ft-;  W M McFarland  * 

DIM]  TEE  PLYMO  DOCTOR  (2B)G  Spring  7-u-z 

3-  TOM  PUCK (413) Q Balding  B- It-! 

412-JF  maKMQ(H)(0F)J0M;-1K: Ql 


SM>  CLOSE  HARMONY  (SI)  N Henderson  S-ltVI 1 


_HA 


1 W Hurricane  Lamp.  7-3  Domingan.  S-i  LMty  Encounter.  7-1  Wise  Kind.  Owe  Harmon.  15-1 
Sounds  Uta  Fun.  Tom  Pinch.  14-1  Hod  Feat  13  iuwh 

Channel  4 


2.55  BAHCUVS  RANK  HANDICAP  HURDLE  (Amami)  Wa  110»da  04,066 

301  60213/-3  COLOSSUS  OF  ROADS  (21)  (D)T  Thomon  Jonas  8-12-7 T Thomas  Jems 

905  Z5-CF0  RWN NOOLD (IS) (D)T Casey 5-1 1-11 GWbMtorfT) 

909  S5-3GB4  KBJJY  MAC (21)(D) D O'Brten  f-11-10 ft  HI  in 

904  01  JOVSXEH (38) H Buckler 5-H-W F Him  I llmlei  (T) 

SOS  OJO-653  OaSBtT OUJUtSS} P 9-11-6  JMfarCT) 

906  QTKHK1  KGW1IEH.  HU.  (IflQJJoMiB  6-11-6 Hina  V MNgb  (7) 

TOP  HUM  T1»  Cata—nm  Q«  Banda  8.  Won  W Quid  7 

M6me  2-1  Coteaus  Offloads,  iM-tonfe  King.  B-CKsGrMae.fr-!  Inn  Nl^.BkptitwiSuj,  13-iDeswt 
Calm  (man 

HMM  OWE-  Jmm  KWQe  Pramfnen  lad  Ah.  ridden  but  nm  41  Fanhwfl  fliUHiOy  not  dm  brifFl  of. 
EaMtesiMMar  by  31. 

COLDSSOS  OF  ROADSe  In  touch  ridden  last.  Lap)  on  one  pace.  3rd  ol  8.  ill  behind  More  Daft  Thancash. 
KELLY  MAC  |rac  4t>)  no  away  etn  IWndsoi  am  hep  hdL  Gd) 

nOMN  Q0t!fc  Headway  3 out  wahanad  approaching  2 ouLWl  at  IT.  98  batm  Royal  bra  (Hampton  an  S 
novhdLGdl. 

■HHIIUI.  BELLi  Lad  «i  mu  mokM  lost  rtddan  an]  mtemiied  BsL  3rd  olB.  Ui  botinW  Shartflmuir 
(HiMngdon  2fn  rvOyds  hep  hdL  GdSQ). 

MSKrCAUb  HM  IS),  rtddrn  Jar  3 oat  makanad  flat  3rd  of «.  B ttefund  Dai*  NlghOngato  (Wmcarton 
an  wo  wl  GG-fml 


Channel  4 


3.30  BnwroAxt  spKULCAnooMoiieECMAse. 

401  irtapi  SCOmm  BAB  (11)  (D)  P Webber  9-1 HJ 


402 


40S 


NAROamH 

■VM"CAinit7){P}GBfl>flnag-n-a BFeMoa 

9*^5  OMOKA  (04)  C Soldi  fl-li-8 MRanoar 

JPR9Z!  H1ATHYARDS BOV (14)D McCain 7-11-3 B WataE  * 

40-364J  JULBTJOWi(HJjG«irOS-«MT L AapalfS) 


WO  ROOM  TB»Ia  Mate  CaaBa  8,  EeoBtab  Bnbl  7 
Sffiy  7 “ K*,r  Carte- 2-1  Barra.  T-2  SuUlon  FelkM,  6-IJdU  Jmm.  B-l  HeaHryante  Boy. 


r ~„TT7  --; ■ SKLURBl  Lao  101.  Our  ton  4 am,  drtvan  mtf  has)  just  Bniee  3.  BLAIR 

^ tact  01  ^ befWno  MuMgaw  (VNanic*.  2m  fuTv  cn.  Gdl. 
loAW^bMOaiiiiinflBlLaiMBieram  nhcpeh.Gd>. 

0*JI'  ^ ^ °"0  *5aCB'  ^ °*7'  ® lafifnd  Lance  Anmtrang  (Lattasiar  an  «f 

Channel  4 


4.05  SUNDBUMS  HWBBAl.Ct)R  HANDICAP  WUDLE  9m  110yd*  CSlyLSR 


801 

602 

509 

804 
BOS 
SOB 
607 

BOB 

805 
810 


20-1436  IHJflBI GROOM  (SB) fCH H ALehni Tut wis  ... 

4-«52D  CMEFS SONG (2S)(01) S Dam T-H-T._l SBg”. 

SMDn  KADASTnoP (21  KD)RDkUi7-n-a RPu^vod 

mcc  LAPY DAISY {141(B)  A Mianro a-1  W 
3M1!  STAR  RAM  (11)  (D)  (BP)  J l Hath  F-liTlZ™"“Sr 

OMOOl  BO>flE»GVr(22)(CI))IAHRTOlerVl1-4 
614-FM  KHBSR)UIKT(14)I01U  HamiCU 

HUB  atAWITS)(mJOid7-1MI  SSg* 

31M11  KMH  BOOS  (14)  (DJTEastotiy  5-H-o ZcSS, 


m 


5-1 1F32  HR  PB1CY  (SB)  (D)  J (Slflfd  6-10-12 
13-8SM  MOUND  NUT  (IB)  (D)  fl  Buckler  7-19-11 
10DH-31  DOCTOOR  (19)  (CO)  M Pipe  7-10-10 


2V-3111  HORS  DAM  THANCASH  (7}(D)  We  M Jones  T-KHl 
311-041  FORESTAL  (48)  (D)SGrnoa  5-10-5 
244141  GAIOJTOBIBCAMTl(101(D)PWebOer  5-10-0 
0-213  DAffEGOLD  (42)  (D)  M Ctemnon  5-HW) 

535021  SAMAMD  (22)  (D)  Wat  L SkUal  5-W-C 


811 
SIS 
619 
814 
615 
910 

517 

518 

TOP  FORM  OWi  CarSta  Brismte  B,  flneM  I,  DnNDor  fl 

BadNigi  100-30  Doctear,  6-1  More  Dash  Thencosn.  6-1  SnMng  Eoje.  Star  Rage.  Forest*,  10-1  Lady  Delay. 

Carllu  BOgarta  13-1  Ur  Percy,  14-1  Chat-Yo  IB n 

PORM  CUBE  - DOCTOOR)  Held  up.  dton  3 out  mlstehe  Ink  Boon  ted,  sasfy  beat  RoyM  Even)  9 
[Sandown  Sn  ’10yd3tepM,Gd-3n). 

MORE  DASH  TVAHCASHr  Modi  ilLtefl  dear  las.  teat  Hohtan  HBI 51  (Doncasar  2n  1 lOyrte  hep  Id.  Gd). 
SWMiG  BX®  Held  up,  Ireadray  5th.  ted  flaL  beat  STAR  RAGE  (gam&ti)  09  (Doncaster  2m  IMMa  heap 
htf.Gd) 

LADY  OAlSYi  Qou  up.  ovary  cfwnca  two  out  no  mn  naHa  2nd  of  ID,  ao  behind  Clara's  mnea  (Naas 
anlrahdLVid). 

n PHWYi  RKkten  to  teat  2 out  soon  headed,  ran  on  aama  paoa.  41 2nd  to  Siadow  Leader  (Newbury  an 
norridl,  SSI 

PORESTAii  Headway  alter  3 out  lad  IW>  Seal  Bolivar  2D  (CMBrnam  3n  If  hep  bdl,  Gift. 

CARUTO  maOAMFE:  Closa  up.  ted  2 out  ateyad  on  «Nll  to  bwd  Faaean  41  (Wedrertiy  2m  nov  IteL  Hvy). 

Channel  4 


4.40  HAMBRO  COUNTRYWIDE  HAMMCAP  CHASE  3i 
P-H3P3  AAnNfOLF(IS)  (GO)  CBraols  6-11-10  - 

G0ZX4  HONTBCOT(21)3  MeUor  6-T1-S  

5PQ2-1  FUU.0FFM(B0)(0)K  BaSoy  ID-11-1  _ 
00-4351  DBNR  RAY  (99)  (CD)  J Gftord  10-11— 1 . 
WJ124  SAMLBS  (HQ  (DJP  Hobbs  B-10-11 


■ 110|ditvn 


601 

602 

609 

604 


13322-1  EQ0I1Y  PLAYER  (KIHCCQR  CliW  13-10-3 
M1/-PR  TOP  BRAS*  (SI )K  Bdley  B-10-0 


-DBridpa 


•8(9) 


T»  PORM  T8FS>  AanhraB  B.  EqoRp  Mayer  7 


. 1 5-2  ftafOMd.r-!  Denver  Bay.  9-!  FiBI  Of  fiia,  5-1 39mtea.6-l  Equity  Pteyar.  10-1  Monacal.  20-1 
Tap  Bran.  7 mi,,,,, 

FORM  OUBR  - AARDfRUA  Led  unU  approaching  two  cut  waatooed  appraacHna  laa.  3rd  d 6,  H bebtad 
flantea  Hot  To  (Kemplan  3m  no*  eh.  Gd) 

DENVER  BAYi  Head  up.  led  15m.  itrhen  oot.  bate  KHI 01  ToOow  a hood  (Sandown  3m  1»y  hep  rt.  Gtft 
mil. OP  INREi  Hetetav  tD8i  warn  and  15Dl  ted  ruiUn.  beat  Shuting  UgfK  ID  Exeter  am  n iiowb  hep  dt 
5ft|. 

SAlMCte  Haw  op  mrhfiwsten.  w headway  framWi.  -aft  of  S.  271  behind  Lord  QyB«m  (Unowttir  4m  2T  rep 
ch.Gd). 

nMlirr  PLAYBi  Headway  4 «jl  ted  3 oul  ran  cn  mlL  Deal  Big  Baa  Dui  13  (Mndsor  3o  hQ>  eft.  Gd], 


SmIS  KJLS. XAMDOmsrANDARO 


OPEN  RH  BLAT  RACE  2m  1 lOfrii  «r40fl 


BUY  BOX  G McCourl  S-1 1-4  . 


02  BOROOBIO(t1)R floae S-11-4 

EADLEDANCBI  Lady  rjarrlm  S-n-4  . 
EKPmRSAOANIMhteyaesS-11-4  _ 
aOUWEAUEN  Henderson  5-11-4 

HOHIBDG  PR  K Salley  5-1 1-4 

KAPCOCfrOOksS-11-4 

LIFT  UK  LATCH  Mrs  I Meifla  5-11-4  . 
UHB.Y  ODTUMK  n Carson  6-1 V-4 


M MILL  BA  Y SAM  (7)  Mrs  M Janes  B-11-4  . 


•■(9) 


r(T) 


B MOOHUUOBTS  BRASS  (IS)  DEtowonl)fr-n-4 
SECUROM  BALE  N Hmtenan  5-11-4 
0 TAT1BAG  (BB)  R Sm*h  5-1 1-4  „ 

HMKLY  HAMC  J ftooflte  5-11-4 
M1IMFTOH  WOOO  J Bniyttr-OatNUme  5-W-13 
CUUS  9FRMQ  R Hodges  4-10-10 


5 

a 

7 
a 

6 

10 

11 

12 

19 

14 

15 

IB 

17  DMSBRT  WAV  Mas  H KnigM  4-10-10 

18  FORTUNES  PUOftTJ  King  4- TO- W 

16  SAnUlTO  EXPHSS  8 Smart  4-ttt- 

SO  30  SK  PBOE  (14)  G Balding  4-10-10 
21  KABYUEOUESTR  Chdon  4-10-5 

Battbv  5-!  Desert  Way.  1 1-2  Gckten  Eagle.  8-1  Eagle  Dancer.  5-1  Borndno.  Socuron  Gala,  ttt-i  Homme 
De  Far.  Kipco,  14-1  Buy  Bol  CterWe  Spring  n 


Chepstow  card  with  form  for  TV  races 


1.15  FutooMla 

IJH  Oanarol  WoHte  (nfa) 

2.15  0odiSvnd 


Ooteg:  Oood  to  soft 
♦ BateteHHnn 
Hpms  la  bmofeala  rftar  baaaete  a 


ZAB  BcBroehaat 
3-20  SHU  QAA(n«p) 


B B C - 1 


1 .1 5 THE  HACKS  POST  FOR  C8EUBBUUP  NVAP  HDUDUSh  4f  llOfrie  CS^38 

1 m vim  poramuE  na)  m u pipe  6-11-12 A P McCay 

2 1VK23  KWQ1XRI OF SHADRS (15) (BP) ATjmetl 7-1  Vlt PCaAeny 

9 13W25  LAKE XAROA (B)(C)P McMfto 6-1 V3 

4 14-941!  BURRIS (10)  J GBhxd 7-11-9 PHMa 

5 43V0  PUHPLH  SPLASH  (IB)  (D)  P Mttfn  7-1 VI JRbt 

S 5-23KI0  CALL KY OOBST (ZS) (DD R PaaoacH 7-19-W NWOb 

7 4710-03  SBLATAN (IS) D GandaPa  5-10-8 Rim* 

B TP-3030  UnERMAOK (7)  JFta 7-15-5 SFwc 

TOP  PORM  TIP*  KfegteN  «d  Sbada  B,  MmHi  7,  Mm  6 
IBM  Harlnar'*  AlrB  11  IS  APHccwy  H-4<JLSpamfBa}8raa 


!i  V4  KliigdonO)  Saades,fl-1  Setaou,  WPotertma.  5-1  Mulia,  7-1  Lain  Kartea.  8-1  mutmagic. 
15-1  Parple  Sotesti.  30-1  CK  My  Guen  B 

POM  OIMPB  - WMODOM  OP  8MABE8c  Headway  Goi.  ridden  3 oul  sated  on  tram  ! oul  Jrc  or  8.  Ol 
baWnd  Alteration  IKaydock  2m  41  hep  lug,  Gd). 

SSLATAMi  Lad  untfl  eppmacimg  2 ma  weakaned  aat.  3rt  oM3, 3 beMnd  Big  Stnml  (Hayoock  Zm  at  hop 
hdLGdl. 

POIHHTAI*  Lad  5th  unffl  two  oul  soon  waakaasu,  7®  ol  B.  39  behind  Dreana  End  (Wnanon  2m  ntfl, 
Oft 

MARRIW  Ohased  leader  Sdi.  evwy  dtenpe  7m,  gnaHe  to  ouickeo.  2nd  of  5.  ill  twMnd  Gnw»nao  IFontwen 
an  a 110yds  hep  hd.  Sift 

LAKE  KAJBRAi  Headway  5m.  etumttea  3 sot  won  weakened.  5m  of  it.  19  behind  Lord  MeUmeugh 
(KawOury  2m  9 hep  WL  GOGS) 

■rnSMACHe)  UteMe  Drat  behind  from  4th,  lldi  of  KL  S7I  behind  ShBrftmuIr  (Nawfawy  2m  1 10yds  bep 
hdL  Gd-Sm 

BBC-1 


FBoCay 


1 -45  TOTCTZR  TO  FOLLOW  HANDtCAir  CHASZ  3ai  2f  IlOyde  ESr432 

1 LDV-841  BOHOniUU.  (184)  (D)R  Miter  »Vtt-0 

2 2TF5MP  BKMONT  KOR3  (S4)  (Cl  P Mtfnno  9-13-0  

3 ZZC/IO-BUCXBOARD  BOUNCE  (489)  GRUtarrtelVI2-0 

4 211F&-1  OENSRAL  WOLFE  (1B)TForatar  6-1 V12 

9 4TV411  SnBmME(Sn)(CO)ATira8  5-RV1 

a 463383  BmifONKIIUN  (21)  (fQ  J GWoRl  4-1M 

7 00-43F0  SaSNOUSH (S1J RBBCkter 9-45-0 

TOP  PORM  TlPSi  ftewd  8Me  10,  QbanUM  B 

ISM  Major  BaB  8 11 4 M Hokawy  7-a  (A  C WHMMa)  7 imi 

M*  7-4  General  Watte.  3-1  Gnmame.  5-1  Betanni  nog,  6-1  BuMboard  Boonca.  S-1  Btetno  HaH, 
10-1  SpuMngnn.  Sea  Enoogh 


tentw  13m.  Mad  ridden  b lead  tea  strides,  bote  McGregor  The 
TWrd  a neck  (HayttMk  3m  hop  eft.  Gift 

GniHriHB  Prondnert.  ted  rwVn,  bee  Rocky  Park  09.  SPIFHNGTON  him  ao)  3rd  m is  bn  W 
iChapsam  3»  a 1 lOjets  t«p  ch.  Sift 

■KMONT  nm  te  rear  men  twty  na«e»ea  On.  dropped  bock  ns*.  puAed  up  S oul  behind  CBnoU 
(Leopuntomn  3ra  ch.  Gd) 

KJCKBOARD  BOKfNab  HeM  up  banatd  tendera,  lading  *tMii  hit  4 gat  9m  id  7L  31  bolilnd  Duteki  Flyer 

(Owtortum  2m  «l  110yds  Dcp  eh,  Gift 

K8H0PS  RALk  Lsd  2 M.  ran  on  strongly,  beat  Anaoaoe  IB  ILHtowsl  in  lep  OL  611 
” ted  urn  te  ifldi.  weekonao  5 ow.  Bn  pi  tL  5M  behind  Sawn  Tuwora 

(NMBH4KI  niEpQl,  GO] 


BBC-1 


2.1  5 PETBl  0*SULLEVAM  NOVICE  HURDLB  9V0  2m  IIOwteCISgBTB 


UMrr(23)JGdloiJ  11-6  

3 04211  BREAK  THE  ROLES  (19)  (D]MFlpe  TV5  _ . 

I 307-fl  BURN  OUT  (40)  J Petetx  1 1-5  . 

4 9115-71  QODS  SQUAD (0) (D)  j Mdchc  M-b  ..  

6 26-3U  HO  PATTERN  (14)  GLUenrc  11-5  . . 

8 410  POCY  BHAITMlaAITB  (91)  (DJ  Uoi  P Wh-ffle  tl-5 

T 2 ROYAL  SCOOT  HR  (18)  (BF)  Mrs  A l^nrOO  11-5 - 

B 11  WHAT'S  TBS  VERDICT  (30)  (D)  A 0 Brijn  !(-■,  

9 31F71  MOraaUA(9S)DMcnol1onll-0  . . _ . . . 

TOP  KMR  TIM  Break  Tba  Rriea  8,  Wtart  The  Ymdtet  7.  Oode  Sqaad  8 
IBM  Dtoertimhnto 5 11  5 E Haatmad  M (J  Hadda)  11  ran 

BaUnv 7-4  What* IbeVerdtei  IK1  Mobkb-j. Gom Souaa. b-l  Br?a*  Tm-  Rm«.  Vi  NaPoonm  Royal 
Sonata,  14-1  Bum  Oul  20-1  Absolim  Lend  Branaers 

FORM  OODE- WHAT*S  THE  VHHMCT1  Led  ii*Hn,  teal  Boas  Doyle  u iCOmnei.m  run.  uni 
MOTOQOA:  Heu  uo.  hoodkoy  TBi.  led  ! ouL  won  clear,  beai  5lormy&irwi>ath«  8 .Wjrwidi  an  s iicyas 
no*  Ml.  ao-Fm) 

aoossatlADiCneaea  leaders,  nuen  la  lead  noLbaai  Goad  Vitus  lV  ivMtnortry  :-m  no.  hd.Hsyi 
BREAK  THE  RULESg  Lod  eoproidwig  laa.  ndden  out  beat  ROYAL  SCIMITAR  trot  501  I'd  IHaydoa^n 
iWvhd.Gtf) 

NO  PATTBDB  Hrauaray  5m,  every  ctanco  3 ouL  wmkoireo  Jttromaaarvi  I ml  3rd  cf  7.  vn  beano 
Soranorlri]  (Krantmxi  2m  m»  hd.  Gd) 

ABSOLUTE  UMTI  Chased  leader,  led  Wi  headed  beterp  3 oul  soon  wwykpned.  ■Uh  n»  il.  W belaud 
Juyteh  iSondovni  2m  110yds  no*  MS.  Gd-SB) 


2.45  UAIKUBBY  NOV1CS  CHASE  2m  » 110yds  d^06 


54IV122  SCOR8SHGE7(11)(BF) J Glfterd .'-IV9 PWde 

OFOWM  DdMnCXSVUM(73)F  Ticker  8-1  Vf M OrtHWt*  (7) 

4J0-45P  PBJ410(M)T Gnorga B-l  1-2 . -PCvbonj 

B1F5-3J  MYSTIC  ME  (SB)  N Gasetee  7-ll-S Cl 

l»-0FP  SAUCirS6R)LF(78)Mra  E frooks  7-1V! 

UBSiS-F  aflTOHMINire(S4)PNKMWsB-tV2 R. 


TOP  FORM  TOS:  IMS  tapanEr  8,  Seenabeet  7 
1 BM  PMa  Tba  Pwwoo  7 11  • J Oebnmn  5-2  (J  A B OW)  fl  rm 

Beane  SsmteoL  11-4  VWi  Impanttv.  VI  Mrac  teta.  MV1  Fntoo.  u-i  Dunaicks  Vm.  55-1 
SducybWod  Imam 


3.20  TOnOUADPOY JHIYDHLE HAMMCAP KUROLE 4YO SmllOyda OyeOB 

11*435  DOCTOR  GREEN  (963(0)  MPipp  17-0  _ J 

l(R1)  J Old  11-13  _.o 


JAHoCmUip 
P Caknri 

MrHTTnnt*m(B] 


61 

3 104  aniDAA(14MD)  (BP)  0 snerwood  11-0 

4 TO  SNATHE  ALLEY  (43)  P Wetter  ID-11 

B F4F46  COME  ON  DtflBJH  OctJn  ID-0 

TOP  PORM  TWh  the.  Cma  B,  SteMte  ABaf  7 

19M  StmpbCTde  Bail  4 10 12  A HmnNan  10-1  (5  MaBor)  B raa 

fr^PnwjencoPMier  2-1  Shu  Goa.  viftcur  Green.  VI  Seated  Alley.  Cane  On  in 


3.50  Conrewaw  VALE  HANDICAP  CHASE  2m  3(  HOyde  C9JUM 

Wffil  KBMSC(IBnY(B)(CO)JOUVlVlC  ..  . Clbrnta 

D6&I-1D1  MDUM  ARHOW  (5)  14  Plpn  VI 1-4  CMndi 

HVFP4  JACOB’S  In  (IB)  P Keooer  ."-n-4  iMt— 

W&2FI-  DONJQAN  COULONOKS(9BB)  1 f orster  t-ll-4  J ""  POrtwry 

,:>-,T1-h3 MCridwam 

WS24.’-  PERSIAN  SWORD  (781)  DMctntun  IVW-? M Nil  111  f*| 

Zi-JCS  COURT  MA3TWUB)  (BP)  R Burtk.  BPomI 

TOP  FORM  TO>&  toWsa  Am*  B,  Jmnbte  WHa  7 
1 DM  BA  life  7 10  7 0 Tommy  S-S  (P  J Hobbs)  T rmi 

Oeldng:  V4lrwgn  Airair  J-l  Ppi-,ian  Snord.  '-J  Kings  Cruwra.  6-1  CuunUum  S i D.ayioni.'ini.-nfli'l 
1 ft- 1 Jocc*  a SMo.  1?-'  BunLuiMt  L-wcnsror  7 mason 


• Blinkered  fur  the  first  time  - WOLVERHAMPTON:  2.10 
Rennyhnlme,  4.50  Julia's  Relative. 


Results 


AYR 

1.30  C3m  Hdlaji  1,  MtRAHNIE,  A DobtjJn 
(5-6  lav};  2,  Cwrflela  BsmBm’s  (9-^;  3,  La 
RMcto  (25-1).  11  ran.  14, 3.  (G  FUchsrda) 
Tnba:Q  OOlE1JW.E1EO.CB.10  DualF:E4J0. 
Trio:  C34  20.  CSF:  G405. 

2-20  (2m  CteJj  1,  SUUUNCI  SAND,  A 
Down  (B-iJ:  a.  Heal  Tosle  (V3  lav);  3, 
Coraion  Jotear  (86-1).  6 ran  27.  ZB.  (P 
MontcJthl  Tote:  C7JSO;  £3  JO.  020  Dual  F: 
D4. 10.  CSF:  Cl  1.80. 

BM  (3n  110yds  Hdta)i  1,  ntlBUNE,  M 
FikkUT  (2-1  lav);  2,  LaedVig  Proapect 
(20-1):  3,  Btebd  la  Tmafata  (9-1).  B ran.  6. 
22.  (C  Thornton)  TdMl  E3.6Q:  Cl. 70.  E3.60. 
E2J0.  Dual  F:  C38B0.  CSF:  0146.  Trtcast 
E8BS.46 

MO  cam  « cm  1,  DISCO  DES 
•KTfnB^p  Cflrtwrry  (8-13  to*):  2,  Sdba 
13-1):  3,  t«w  am*  (6-i).  e r»n.  23,  i,  jg 
Rich  arm)  Tot«  E160;  Cl. 1ft  El  BO.  Dual  F: 
C2J0  GSF:  E3JX1 

1“  6hn  Df  110yds  Oft  1.  DHMH 
■-OT,  Mlaa  P Robson  (M  lav):  2,  Woody 


SW  (5-3).  7 ran.  21. 
B.  (Miss  P Roteon)  Ton:  £2.60;  Ciao.  am. 
Dual  F-.C10.10.  CSF:  C13.70. 

406  (am  Hdto):  1,  PtUR  ECHO,  M Foster 
(6-2  raw);  a,  lanrmifK  t»-1):  a. 


.<■  B ran.  K.  z.  (L  Lungo)  Tow:  £3  JO;  fi.ia 
Cl  JO,  £1.60.  Dual  F.  E13.40.  CSF:  £23.72. 
TrtcaoC£73J55. 

PLACSPO1VC13.B0. 

OU4DPOROJO, 

EXETER 

1^5  CkM  Df  lioyds  HsBeJi  l,  PONT 
ROMHU,  A P McCoy  (4-8  lav);  2,  Perin 
Lad  110-1):  9,  Cimdon  Bwlmd  (7-5). 
11  ran.  7,  nk.  (M  Pipe)  Tot*  El .50;  E1.10, 
£3  00.  E1.10.  Dual  F:  QLBO  Trio:  C£.aO.  C$F: 
£7J3.rBl:  Aqua  Star. 

2.1 8 (Rm  31 110ydsH(Bo):iaazvEAND 

TAKE,  A P McCoy  (11-10  lav):  2,  Bokazz) 
(100-1);  3,  HUrar  Paint  (33-1).  11  ran  14.  ift 
(_u  Pynj  Toter.  CSLHh  Cl«J,  CQJO.  caoo. 
Dual  R £26950.  Trio:  £15200.  CSF;  £110.02. 
uo  (Ba  7f  710 rd*  Cbb  1.  BEES 
CLEW.  JOsaome  (5-2);  XltMsaoedCaa. 
fla  (25-1):  5,  knit—  DeUgiu  re-1),  s-4  lav 
Carde  a Crusader.  11  ran.  13.  2.  (o  Stw- 
wood)  T«e;  £3^0;  £2-00.  EM  9.40,  n 50.  Duel 


F:  C31.B0.  Trio:  CIS  JO.  CSF-  £47.46.  Caroles 

CnuBadefHnlshedsacondbutsvastSsqual- 

ifled  for  tahkno  wrong  eouran. 

X2S  (2hi  2*  Oi>  1,  BISHOPS  CASTLI,J 
Frost  (6-1  j:  2,  Elplna  Soau  (3S-1);  B,  ETlar 
The  Fas  (3-1  Jnt-tsv).  3-1  Jnt-fav  Amoer 
Spark.  10  ran.  ft,  9.  (R  Frost)  Tota:  £8  7D-. 
tZM.  £4.60.  £151  Dual  F:  CttTJO.  Trio. 
£85.40  CSF:  £148 £9.  Trleasc  £814  44  NR: 

Super  Rltcnail 

335  (Om  3f  llOydi  Hdleji  1,  COOL 
OUNMHR,  C Maude  (13-8  lav):  2,  Dawan 
Prasad  (5-1).  3,  MamBy  Hooaa  (6-1).  8 
ran.  3. 12.  (J  King)  Tote:  £2.20;  Cl.ift  £250. 
Dual  F:  £6.90.  CSF:  £9.94. 

430  (2m  3*  IlOyde  Cb]i  9,  LANCS 
ABMSTRONQ.  □ Font  (2-1  lav):  a.  Nan. 
mylf  OmNc*  (7—1);  3,  SMatog  LigM  (9-4). 
4 run.  IX  nk.  (G  McCourt)  Tote:  £2.40.  Dual 
F.  £3.70,  CSF.  £l  1 60 

BjOO  (3m  3f  HdBa>  1,  8BEN8SOMC,  P 
Hartay  (9-4);  s,  Soolby  (6-1):  3,  Suamaaga 
OHM  (10— il  7-4 (av  Kind  OeHc.  16  ran.  5. 
».  (H  Alnerl  Tote:  £3 Sto,  Cl  50.  £2  70.  £3.60 
Dual  F:£25.OT.  Trig:  E40JJO.  CSF;  Elifift 
PLACHPOTi  £12930. 

QUAD  POT:  £3550. 


MARKET  HAS  EN 

11  ItOydaKdtalM.SPfTFinB 
HIODQa,  D Bridgwater  (7-4  burl;  2,  Sum- 
maryBb(9-2).3,OaMmr)r(5-1).aran  IS. 
38  IG  McCourt)  Tow  £2  20.  £1.40.  ClJW. 
£1.10  DualF.£S  30  THO.C1260  CSF  £9  40 
Tricoat  £29.28  NR  Just  For  A Rroroii 
2.10  (3m  1ICh)i  1.  MR  BOSTON,  Mr  S 
Smera  \4-i1  tev|.  2,  cari*  Bnrln  (7-11.  3, 
«*M  RaW  ivi).  5 ran  2ft  7.  (Mn.  U R.-uic 
i«Y)  Total  Cl £l2Q.n.rO  DwUF  U 50 
CSF.  £3.42. 

SL4B  (2m  If  1 idyda  H4ta),  1.  BBLNUH- 
1TA,  Michael  Biwian  (11-11,  2.  Fairly 
So™  (6-4  tnv|:3.Staaarlm  17-2}  IJron 
ft.  B.  (G  HuWnrd)  TOM-  £13  00;  C2  90,  Cl  bO 
£1.90  Duo)  F:  Cl  140  Trw  £8.00.  CSF; 
£26.14 

2-20  (2m  « llOyda  HdkaR  1,  HAS- 
29VHR,  K,  Gaula  ( 1 1-S),  2,  Tteundtey  HlgM 
14-1):  3,  La  FeaMMbtaaa  (33-1).  5-2  tar  Nu 
Fiddling  n ran.  2X.  3 |P  Kdtawayi  To*,. 
D6.20.  £230.  £150.  £5  40.  Dual  F 06  30 
CSF:  £75.44.  Tncasr  C0T  r.03  NR  Doaort 
Fort 

340  (ta  4 f Cti)s  1,  OABW  BUn,  R 

Guoas  16-1 );  2.  QoMan  IMhi  ( 1 V I D in*).  2, 
Garteyta  Myqi  (10-1).  10  mn,  3.  flh  hd.  (Mm 


S Snuin)  Tolu:  £5W  Cl  50,  Cl  PU  CT40. 
0u.-UF  C5.20.Tno- tb  40  C&F  C17UO 

JL2B(2m  If  IlOyUa  CAR  I.NKTftKRBY 
SAID,  R 5 unpin  (5-4  Mw)  2,  Dual  hna«a 
1641.  3,  Rnonl  Lomt  (IVI)  5 ion  J.  Hi 

iPBuownoflt)  row  I? .70; Cl  9d.fi  4*1  Cuni 
F . £2  TO  CSF  £4  7.1 

<50  (4m  Of  llOyda).  -I.  BESSIE 
BROWME.  R Cuo-Jt IV  StOkaadte  Jamry 
f'.’-l);  9,  Stoneaby  (8-  1J.  ,*  f |ni4av  fno 
Ciniwoci,  Wocidvllle  Vl-uoil  18  ran  h 7 (U 
HuL'tuuJI  Toin.  C.i  H.  £340.  C?  .’ll  Cl  W). 
PujIF  C4il. lu  Trio  CIU190  CSF  C 107  45. 
PLACSPOTi  £ .’.HI  QUADPOYi  £4 

SANDOWN 

2^0  (2m  4 lOyda  Hdb>>  t,  fm  DANTK, 
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Kipketer  carves 
slice  of  history 


Duncan  Mackay  In  Parts 
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WILSON  Kipketer 
sliced  nearly  a 
second  off  the 
world  800m  record 
at  the  world  indoor  champi- 
onships last  night  and  made 
another  bit  of  track  and  Odd 
history  in  the  process  by  be- 
coming the  first  athlete  to  win 
an  official  rash  prize  at  a 
major  championship. 

Denmark’s  adopted  Kenyan 
brought  the  crowd  in  the  Pa- 
lais Omnisports  to  its  feet 
with  a devastating  perfor- 
mance in  the  heats  that  broke 
Paul  Bong's  eight-year-old 
mark  of  lmin  4i£4sec  to  es- 
tablish new  figures  of  L43-96. 

Kipketer  earned  the  $50,000 
bonus  awarded  by  the  IAAF 
for  world  records  at  these 
championships.  He  will 
double  his  money  if  he  wine 
the  final  tomorrow  but  will 
not  earn  another  bonus  if 
breaks  the  record  again  here. 


Kipketer,  who  was  denied 
the  opportunity  to  compete  in 
last  year's  Olympic  Gaines  be- 
cause he  was  not  allowed  to 
run  for  his  adopted  country, 
win  complete  his  seven-year 
wait  for  nationality  In  No- 
vember. By  that  thnp  he  could 

also  have  removed  the  oldest 
world  outdoor  record  from 
the  book  — Sebastian  Coe’s 
16-year-old  mark  of  1.41 .73. 

The  run  was  all  the  more 
impressive  because  there  were 
no  pace-makers.  The  rest  of 
the  field,  indndlng  Britain’s 
Andy  Hart,  finished  nearly  the 
length,  of  the  home  straight  be- 
hind as  Kipketer  wan  by  five 
seconds-  “It  wasn’t  my  plan  to 
demolish  the  field  or  the  re- 
cord.” he  said.  “I  set  out  sim- 
ply to  run  a safe  race.” 

Britain  got  off  to  a slow 
start.  Jason  Livingston  and 
Sally  Gunnell  were  knocked 
out  in  the  opening  rounds. 
Livingston’s  return  to  the 
British  team  after  his  drug 
ban  fell  flat  as  he  trailed 


home  third  in  the  60m 
6.70sec,  a metre  behind  Nige- 
ria’s Davidson  Ezinwa.  Tn 
absolutely  devastated,”  be 
said.  “I’ve  let  down  my  cnach 
and  my  girlfriend  who  sup- 
ported me  through  every- 
thing." Greece’s  Haralambros 
Papadias  took  the  gold  in  &60. 

Gunnell,  in  her  biggest  test 
since  suffering  a heel  injury 
in  Atlanta,  was  “very  disap- 
pointed" to  finish  only  third 

in  her  400m  heat  in  5305.  But 
Asbia  Hansen  and  Jamie 
Baulch  put  the  smile  back  on 
the  team’s  fece.  Hann»nt  who 
won  her  place  in  the  foam 
after  threatening  to  take  legal 
action,  leapt  straight  into  the 
final  of  the  triple  Jump  with 
l<L24m  and  Baulch  under- 
lined his  position  as  favourite 
for  the  400m  by  clocking  4652, 
the  fastest  in  the  first  round. 

• Athens.  Buenos  Aires, 
Cape  Town,  Rome  and  Stock- 
holm have  been  short-listed 
as  potential  hosts  for  the  2004 
Olympic  Games. 
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Slaney  back  with 
a record  in  mind 

Duncan  Mackay  finds  the  single  Decker 
of  old  still  sensing  victory  24  years  on 


Richard  nkon  was 
still  president  of  the 
United  States  when 
Mary  Slaney  made  her  in- 
ternational debut  24  years 
ago  as  a spindly  teenager, 
with  her  teeth  in  a brace 
and  long  Hntr  in  bunches. 
Nixon  has  long  since  faded 
into  notoriety  but  nothing 
appears  capable  of  bringing 
down  Slaney. 

Today,  at  the  behest  of 
her  10-year-old  daughter 
Ashley,  the  38-year-old 
Slaney  will  launch  her  at- 
tempt to  become  the  first 
woman  to  run  1500  metres 
in  Tinder  four  minutes  dur- 
ing the  world  indoor  cham- 
pionships at  the  Palais 
Omnisports  Bercy.  “There 
Is  a good  chance  the  world 
record  Is  in  Jeopardy,”  she 
said.  “I  would  not  have 
come  if  X didn’t  foel  I would 
be  in  good  shape  and  very, 
very,  very  competitive.” 
When  she  embarked  upon 
her  first  indoor  season  for 
eight  years  in  January  she 
did  not  intend  coining  here. 
Bat  after  running  4mtn 
3.08sec  during  the  US  in- 


door championships  in  At- 
lanta last  weekend,  Ashley 
helped  change  her  mind. 

Slaney.  who  is  married  to 
the  former  British  discus 
thrower  Richard,  said:  “I 
don’t  enjoy  travelling  that 
much  and  Z tend  to  feel 
guilty  about  leaving  Ashley 
behind.  But  she  said,  ‘Mom, 
go  and  do  it.’  I feel  good,  so 
I think  I should  take  the 
opportunity.” 

Slaney’s  target  is  the 
world  record  of  4.00.27  set 
by  Doina  Melinte  of  Roma- 
nia in  1990  and  these  cham- 
pionships come  tn  a rare 
moment  In  her  life  when 
she  seems  to  have  timed 
everything  perfectly. 

Her  story  is  a blend  of  in- 
spiration, tragedy  and  pore 
soap  opera.  Above  all.  it  is 
about  a naturally  gifted 
runner  who  has  battled  to 
overcome  most  of  the  tricks 


played  by  fate  in  her 
career. 

For  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  Slaney  has  been 
creating  indelible  memo- 
ries. From  the  time  the 
then  schoolgirl  Mary 


Decker  set  her  first  world 
record  at  14  and  a year 
later  shoved  a Russian  run- 
ner after  a race  that  was 
being  shown  on  coast-to- 
coast  US  television,  her  tal- 
ent has  been  entwined  with 
drama  and  controversy. 

In  the  early  years  she  set 
seven  world  records  over  a 
two-year  span.  But  then 
some  bone  or  tendon  or 
muscle,  usually  from  the 
knee  down,  always  seemed 
to  give  way  at  a critical 
time,  so  even  now,  after  17 
world  records  and  count- 
less other  superlative  per- 
formances. her  deepest  tal- 
ent still  seems  unrealised. 

In  1983,  at  the  first  world 
rhwmpinnghtpg  tn  Helsinki, 
Slaney  soared  temporarily 
clear  of  her  injury  troubles 
to  score  a famous  doable 
victory  over  the  Soviet 
Union's  runners  In  the 
1500m  and  3,000m.  Bat 
those  memories  faded  the 
following  summer  into  the 
dark  and  bizarre  image  of 
Slaney  tripping  over  the 
hare  feet  of  Zola  Bndd  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Games.  Her  bitter  and  un- 
forgiving stance  left  cos- 
tard pie  over  her  face  as  her 
popularity  dipped. 

Slaney  realises  that  she 
will  never  put  that  ghost  to 
rest.  But  she  is  pleasantly 
surprised  in  this  latest 
reincarnation  to  find  that 
people  are  again  rooting  for 
her  instead  of  against  her. 
“It  seems  like  everybody’s 
happy  that  I'm  running 
well  again,”  she  said. 
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FA  CUP 
Sixth  round 

Derby  v Middlesbrough 

Chesterfield  v Wrexham  (If. 30,  a-fj . 

Portsmouth  v Chelsea  (1  JO.  a-i) 

Shelf  Wed  v Wimbledon  (4.10) 

FA  CARLINC  PREMIERSHIP 

Araenai  v Nottm  Forest 

Coventry  v Leicester 

Leeds  v Everton . 


Sunderland  v Man  Uld 

NATIONWIDE  LEAQUE 
First  Division 

Birmingham  v Southend  

Bolton  v Swindon 

Bradford  C v Grimsby  — 

Charlton  v C Palace 

Man  C v Oldham 

Norwich  v Port  Vale 

Oxford  Uld  v West  Brom 

OPR  v Huddersfield 

Stoke  v Ipswich . 


Wolverhampton  v Trenmere . 


Burnley  v Peterborough . 
Gillingham  v Watford  — 
Luton  vU/Uwan. 


Notts  Co  v Crewe 

Plymouth  v Rotherham . 

Preston  v Brentford 

Stockport  v Bury . 


Walsall  v Shrewsbury 

Wycombe  v Bristol  Rvrs. 
York  v Blackpool  ... — . 


Third  Division 

Brighton  vL  Orient . 
Chester  v Barnet  — 
Doncaster  v Hull . 


Fulham  v Scarborough . 
Hereford  v Northampton. 

Lincoln  v Hartlepool 

Mansfield  V Cardiff 

Rochdale  v Wigan . 


Scunthorpe  v Carlisle . 

Swansea  v Exetw. 


Torquay  v Darlington  - 

UM8HP  LUQUa  Ft— tor  Dtoft— I 
Bomber  Brtogs  v Buxton:  Barrow  » Aitre- 
lan  Tn;  Biytn  Sparam  v Cotwyn  Bay; 
Frtddey  v Aixnngton  Stanley,  Ouiseley  v 
Wtratort  Utd:  Hyde  UM  v Knows!  w.  Lan- 
caster v Boston  Utt  leek  Tn  v &rivf. 
Marine  v Oalnaborougn:  Runcom  * Chor- 
ley  WHton  Alb  v Bpwmymoor.  Bn*  Die. 
I.lnm  Mtierton  LR  v Whitley  Bay  Cunon 
Ashton  v Ltnooln  Uia;  Droytoden  v Ftoo- 
dlfle  Bor;  Parsley  CaUc  * wantegton  Tm 
FRaon  V Mattock  Tn:  Gt  Harwood  Tn  v 
Stecksbridga  PS;  Gretna  v Ashton  Utd; 
LBlah  V Bradford  PA:  Netherfleld  v 
Eastwood  Tm  Wtortington  v Harrogate  Tn; 
WoritsoD  Tn  v Congleton  Tn. 

Ida  iMAIMMi  Pretoiw  MiMwr  Bore- 
han  Wood  v Dvlwrteh;  Carenalion  » Brom- 
ley; Em! eld  v Yeadlng:  Hemw  Bonwgii  v 
YecvH;  Hendon  * Ctwrtsey  Tn:  Heybrfdge 
V Bishop's  Stanford;  HltehJn  v Greys:  King- 

stonlan  v Dag  * He*  P wtleet  * Sunon  Utt 

a Albans  v Oxford  ft  ttditoc  v Aylesbury. 
Flret  pMsten.  AUngdon  Tn  • Barton 
Rvw  Aldershot  To  « Hatton  A Heishami 
BaBinoetoka  Tn  « worthing;  BarMtsmetod 
Tn  v Marlow;  Bogncr  ReMt  Tn  v WRtyce- 
leafr,  Camrey  Island  * Thame  l«  Croy 
don  v MeUaMepa  IMC  Leyton  Pennant  v 
BHJerteoy  T":  Tooong  « Mtcham  UB  • 
Moleaey;  Uxbridge  v Choenam  Utd:  Wo- 
kJnghem  Tn  v Hampton.  Baeetob  Ban- 
siead  Adi  v Barking;  Bedford  Tn  v Braek- 
nmi  TK  Cotffa r Row  A B«nWd  v Hemel 
Hotnpatead:  Horsham  v Himgeriord  Tn: 
LMherheod  v ChesMmt  Leighton  Tn  v 
Edoware  Tn;  Met  Police  v Whronnoe  Tn; 
TAb  i*y  v Eghfem  Tn:  Wembley  v Doridng; 
Windsor  A Eton  v Chatter*  81  Itoteo 
Wliham  Tn  v Ware.  THrW  Braintree  Tn  v 
Epsom  A EweH,  CemDariey  Tn  * Harlow 
Tn;  Eat  Thurrock  Ud  v Aveley:  BockweU 
Hm  v Homchundt:  Herttont  Tn  v WlngFe  & 
Rncniey.  Northwood  v Kingsbury  Trs  Tring 
Tn  v Ctepton;  Weaideame  * Lewes. 
BCHMMFDt  DHMMT  IMBUBi  Ptototoe 
PI,U«»WT  Bid  ward  Tn  v Bristol  MF:  Bridg- 
water Tn  v Torrington.  Bridpoxl  v fimonr, 
DSCkweil  Utd  v Barnstaple  Tn;  Brtetlngton 

» Calna  Tn;  Woatbury  Utd  v Taunton  Tn. 


TENMEMTS  SCOTTISH  CUP 
Flftft  roend 

Dundee  Utd  v Motherwell 

Falkirk  v Rahh  (o-t) 

Gr  Morton  v KJImomock 


BOX’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 


Hibernian  v Dunfermline. 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
first  Division 

Partlck  v Airdrie 

Second  Division 

Ayr  v Queen  of  South 


Clyde  v Stranraer. 
Dumbarton  v Berwick . 


Hamilton  v Brechin. 
Livingston  v Stenhousemuir. 
Third  Division 
Alloa  v Albion  — 


Arbroath  v Foriar 

Montrose  v East  Stirling  

Queen's  Park  v Inverness  CT 

Ross  County  v Cowdenbeath 

GM  VAUXHAU.  CONFERENCE 

Kidderminster  v Halifax 

Southport  v Famborough 

Stalybridge  v Altrincham 

Stevenage  v North wich 

TeJtord  v Slough . 


Wailing  v Macclesfield  

Nat  od  ooxwo—  Batn  v Bromsgrova: 
Gatasnead  v WOUng;  Haye*  v More- 
camoa;  Kettering  v Ruahden  A D. 

Dft  HUUtTWS  UKAQUKt  Prtodar  Dtw 
Woa  A8htord  Tn  v Atneretone;  Charten- 
hsm  v Worcester  C;  Crawley  Tn  v Cam- 
bridge c;  Otoucaawr  C v SudOtey  Tn; 
GreMey  Rvrs  v Newport  AFC:  Halesowen  * 
Hastings:  Kings  Lynn  v Dorchester; 
Merthyr  v Gravesend  A Ik  Saftseury  v 
Burton  Alb;  Sltangboume  v Chelmsford. 
Tm— ire—  BaldockTn  v Dorchaster  (20). 
■MiMamt  PhtMom  Bllslon  Tn  v Tamwortn 
Corey  Tn  v Evesnam  Utd;  Granthem  Tn  v 
Suffon  Cofdftokf  Tn:  Buswi  Tn  y ssau r- 
bridga;  Paget  Rngm  v Rounds  Tic  RC 
Warwick  v Moor  (keen;  Shops  hod  Dy- 
namo v Rothwall  Tn;  Staftoro  Rngrs  « 
Bedwertn  Utd.  SewB—a  DMMam  Sutk- 
Ingham  Tn  v TrewtMIdge  Trc  Clnderlord  Tn 
v Sashfay  Clavadon  Tn  v DvtlortL  Ertm  ft 
Botveoera  v Faraham  Tfc  Fleet  Tn  « 
Havant  Trc  Margate  v watortooviiia;  New- 
port (low)  v Fisher  Ate  London:  a Leon- 
ards v Cirencester  Tn:  Tonbridge  Angela  v 
weetow-3-Mara;  Weymouth  v Witney  To 


Bootle  v CHtnerea;  Chadderton  v 

Roasendtea  UHE  (Bosaep  « v Dsrwen: 
Kofkar  OB  v Eatoaoed  Hanley;  Kidsgrove 
Am  v Amenon  CelUartaK  Moasley  v Burs- 
cough;  Prastac  Cables  v Maine  Road; 
Salford  C v St  Katana  Tic  VauxhaR  GM  v 
Blackpool  Rvrs.  CMtewge  Cm  Mend- 
IM  tage  Naniwteh  Tn  v Traflord; 
Tn  vPanrtth. 

•*  toUMIHMBM 

— Chaster  La 

Street  v Wdm:  Consait  v Betetngmn 
Tenters;  Ckrtten  Fed  VWMekham:  Dur- 
ham C v Morpatn  Trc  Murton  v RTM 
Newcastle;  Seanam  RS  v BUimgitain  Syit 
South  BNalds  v Easlngnn;  Tow  Law  Tn  v 
aUsOorough  Tm  Whiter  Tn  V Crook  Tn. 
HonTHMrtN  comma  MAVr  uwsute 
Ft—law  Annmorpa  wait  » Pontetrea 
Cota;  Afthflald  Uld  v Batper  Trc  Brigs  Tn  v 
SaSBy  Tn;  GiasatwugWon  Wall  v Denaby 
Uni;  Hid  lam  v HatfWd  Make  Uvereedge  v 
Ossett  Alb;  MBltby  MW  v Norm  Fenfby  UMt 
Ossett  Tn  v fkicknaU  Tm  PkdkarSng  Tn  v 
Sheffield;  ThaeUey  v Arnold  Tn. 

9-C  comniBB  IlMHW  (lip  unwes 

stated);  toret  Aieenel  v OPR; 

GUllngnaro  v MlBwall  (ICIB;  Leyton  Ot- 
ari v Fulham;  Ctorwtsti  C « Wtetord;  Somn- 
and  Uld  v Chariton  Ath;  Tottenham  v 
Ipewtah;  Waat  Ham  v Portsmouth.  “ 


Bristol  C v Crystal  Pm  act).  Bris- 
tol Rvrs  v Brentford;  Colchester  Utd  * 
Bournemouth  (tzO);  Luton  Tn  v HVoamH: 
Oxtorti  Ucd  v Swindon;  RewSng  v Brt^tton; 

Southampton  v BamaL 

mfitfi  OP  WALKS!  Aberystwyth  v Ton 
Pantre;  Banger  C v Cwmbran.  Barry  Tn  v 
HcDywoU.  Briton  Ferry  v Corneas  Bay; 
Carmartn on  Tn  v Coarawa;  Cormah's  Quay 
u inter  CoMa-Tal;  Conwy  v EDbw  Vale 
(230);  Newtown  v Flint  Tn;  Rhyl  v Reritima- 
degc  Watenpool  V Caemarlon  Tn  (Z30). 
BBM  tharntor  PMeliwi  Aida 

v Cofaraine;  CWBmNa  v Blame ran:  Cton- 
svon  v Crusaders;  UnfioM  * Penadewn. 
PM  Dtototorv  Bhllymana  v Banger  Cw^ 
rick  v DtsUliery;  Lama  v Nawry.  Omagh  Tn 
v Ballyeiara. 


Golf 


James  finds  £50 
is  a short  cut 
to  putting  form 


Wcteal  Britten  fai  Aoadtr 


PROFESSIONALS  of  the 
stature  of  Mark  James 
do  not  usually  purchase 
the  tools  of  their  trade. 

Indeed,  manufacturers  offer 
handsome  contracts  to  such 
luminaries  to  use  their  equip- 
ment. So  it  was  something  of 
a shock  last  week  when 
James  decided  to  dispense 
with  the  long-handled  putter 
he  had  been  using  since  Its 
victorious  debut  in  the  1995 
Moroccan  Open,  his  last  vic- 
tory, and  paid  £50  for  the  only 
orthodox  Ping  putter  In  the 
Emirates  club  shop  In  Dubai. 

But  it  could  turn  out  to  be  a 
shrewd  investment  for  the  -13- 
year-old  Lancastrian  as  he 
pursues  an  eighth  Ryder  Cup 
appearance.  Yesterday  his 
new  acquisition  was  instru- 
mental in  procuring  an  eagle 
and  three  birdies,  all  in  an  in- 
ward 31,  as  he  swept  back  to 
form  with  a 37. 

It  took  him  to  a share  of 
second  place,  one  behind 
David  A Russell,  and  it  was 
only  the  second  time  in  five 
outings  this  season  that  he 
has  made  the  cut. 

“My  game  was  bad  in  all 
departments  last  year,”  he 
said,  “but  has  improved  since 
I decided  to  go  back  to  the 


short  putter  1 had  to  pay  for.” 

James,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  1995  triumph  at  Oak  HID 
is  feeing  a difficult  task  to 
retain  his  place  In  the  Europe 
team.  He  started  this  week’s 
Moroccan  Open  In  88th  place 
in  Uie  Ryder  qualifying  table. 

Sam  Torrance  still  has 
hopes  of  his  first  win  for  ai- 
med two  years  after  recover- 
ing from  an  eight  at  the  first 
to  match  James's  homeward 
31  and  go  through  with  a 71. 

After  two  blank  weeks  In 
Australia,  gout  in  his  big 
right  toe  prevented  the  Scot 
from  playing  in  the  Gulf  and 
he  H-ts  slipped  from  fifth  to 
ninth  in  the  Ryder  standings. 
"It  was  imperative  1 made  the 
cut  here  and  I can  still  win,” 
he  said. 

His  concern  is  timely,  for 
yesterday  came  confirmation 
that  Jose- Marla  Olazabal  is  to 
play  in  next  week’s  Portu- 
guese Oped  and  the  subse- 
quent Turespana  Masters  In 
the  Canaries  as  a prelude  to 
his  return  to  championship 
gulf  at  Augusta. 

Neither  James  nor  Tor- 
rance needs  reminding  that 
the  Europe  captain  Sevc  Bal- 
lesteros has  only  two  wild 
cards  at  his  disposal.  Nick 
Faldo,  a fit-ngaln  Olazabol 
and  Jesper  Pamevik  surely 
have  prior  claim. 


Hockey 


England  play  for  money 
in  Korea  women’s  event 


PatRowtoy 


HOCKEY,  regarded  as  the 
most  amateur  or  sports,  is 
no  longer  averse  to  cash  in- 
centives. This  summer  the 
England’s  women's  team  is  to 
play  for  money  for  the  first 
time. 

England  have  accepted  an 
invitation  to  the  Korea  Tele 
com  Cup  in  June  at  Seoul, 
where  the  winning  team 
stands  to  collect  $20,000 
(about  £12.500).  the  runners- 
up  $10,000  and  the  third- 
placed  side  $5,000.  The  tour- 
nament is  likely  to  attract 
most  of  the  world's  top  teams 
and  will  be  an  excellent  work- 
out for  England  before  their 
World  Cup  qualifier  in 
August. 

During  this  weekend's 
training  at  Milton  Keynes. 
England  play  Ipswich  Ladies 
and  Nottingham's  men,  but 
without  two  key  players.  Jane 


nBDUM.Y  HATCH  Kilkenny  C v Sham- 
rock Rvrs  <7  I5(. 


FAI  NATIONAL  LBAOUto  Pi  fill  I Dfe- 
totooe  Home  Farm  Everton  v DundaR 
13.15).  Senior  CWf  Qwrtto 
Itoatot  Bray  Wnore  v Snomoume  (315). 
Derry  C v Cork  C. 

wows  MTBMATnaNAU  England  v 
Scotland  111.0,  Brem  hall  Lone). 

Rugby  Union 
COURAOK  CLUBS  CHAMPIONSHIP! 
Laawao  Om  Batt>  v LOn  Man;  Leicester  v 
W Hartlepool;  Orreli  v Harlequins.  Took 
mo  Sale  v Normampton;  Saracens 
Bristol;  Wasps  v Gloucester  | Lottos  Ra). 
Twor  Dedturd  v Waterloo;  Coventry  v 
BlacfcheaUr,  Ldn  Scotean  v Richmond,  Mo- 
seley v Rugby;  Newcastle  v Wakefield; 
Rotherham  v Nottingham.  Threat  Chiton  v 
Roeatyn  Ptc  Fylae  v Reading:  Havant  v 
Ottoy.  LOT)  MMan  » Lends;  Lyoney  v 
Harrogate;  Motley  v vmarledaie.  Redruth 
v Exeter,  Walsall  v Li*  St  Helena.  Paon 
North!  Kendal  v UcWickr  Mancnoaor  v 
Sandal;  Nuneaton  v Hereford.  ShemeM  v 
Aapabrta;  Sroko-on-Trem  v Wmnlngian  Ptc 
STOurorldge  v Birminqham/Soilholl; 
Worcester  v Preston  G South  Aafceans  v 
N Waisnam:  Berry  Hm  * Mol  Ponce; 
Cambertey  v Tabard.  Charlton  Pk  v Bark- 
ing; High  Wycomeo  v Henley;  Newbury  v 
Weston-S-Mara:  Plymouth  v Cheltenham. 
WASH  NATIONAL  LNAOOK  (2.30): 
First  DMAn  CierphtlJy  v Treorchy; 
Canim  v Mewonoge.  Neath  v Bridgend: 
Newport  v Eoow  vole:  Pontypridd  v Dun- 
vane  Swansea  v Llanelli.  Baaewdt  Aber- 
cynon  v Blackwood:  Abertlllary  v S waits 
Police;  Bonymaen  v Aoeravon;  Cross 
Keys  v Maesteg.  Llandovery  v Y strong yn- 
lats:  UWIC  (Carddf  Inst)  v Pcmlypool. 

MU  TBNNBNTS  C’SHIPi  Pranriar 
If  First  Mat  Currie  v Metroae: 
Hawick  v Stirling  County.  Jed-Forest  v 
Her  lots  FP.  Second!  Dundeo  HSFP  V Big. 
gar  GHK  v Kelso,  Gale  v Edinburgh 
Acads;  Glasgow  Acada  v West  ot  ScoOana. 
Third!  KhkcaMy  v Glasgow  Southern: 
Stewarts  Mel  FP  v Klim  smock.  Fourth, 
Hlllnesd/Jordanhlll  v Goroontans. 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION  LOR 
(230);  Phsh  Cork  Const  v O Weeley, 
Din  pan  non  v Young  Munster.  Instonlans  v 
Blackrock  Col.  Lanstiowne  v Ballymena:  O 
Crescent  v Terenura  Col;  Shannon  v O 
BervsdBfs;  St  Marys  Col  v Gartyowen. 
Seuortrfi  Pecilve  Rngrs  v Wanderers: 
Derry  v Ctontart  Hgmieid  v Greymionoe: 
MFC  v Dolphin;  Skerrlas  v Mo  rundown; 
Sunday's  Well  v DLSP-.  UCC  v Malone. 
CIS  COUNTY  CSHIPt  Sanal-ftoala! 
Cornwall  v Cumbria  IZSB.  Cambomei: 
Somerset  v Northumberland 
(Bndgeweter). 

cum  Cambridge  Unlv  v wesoda  unlv 
Tocnormv 

ea  county  cvmpi  iwti  antfw 

Dorset  ft  Wilts  V Surrey  (2. IS. 
Bournemouth]. 

Rugby  L— gw* 

HUC  CUT  CHAUMSt  CU*Ou*U»- 
fknto  Warrlnoton  v Saltord.  Towotrom 

Keighley  v SI  Helen#;  Leeds  v FuaMter- 
mw  OkSiam  v 8r atfiord. 
national  cwmtmci  LtaAoua 

IA301:  hynJ.n  Mayfield  v Saddloworth. 
PM  Dlmrinnr  BlawbiOOk  v Barrow 
island;  Leigh  East  v Outurn.  Moldgreon  v 
wainsy  Central,  faaawd  BMMem  Eccies 
V RedhiU;  Hidl  Docker*  v New  Enrewtk. 


Hull  KR  v Wakefield. 
Swlnton  • Huddersfield;  Wldnea  v 
WtoHiInBton.  tom*  Barrow  v Hunsiet; 
Battey  v Present  (3.15);  Doncaster  v Car- 
lisle (3-0).  Lancasntra  Lynx  v Bramiey. 
York  v Rochdale. 

BMkMban 


(730):  Bhming- 
nam  v Snetbeia:  C Palace  v Chester: 
Hemel  S Watford  v Derby.  Manchester  v 
Worthing.  Tenures—  Chester  v Hamel  ft 
Watford  (ELD);  London  v Leopards  (0301; 
Thames  V alloy  v Lamaist  150). 
NATIONAL  LUOUB  Haas  First  Dht- 
Caram  v MmonlnsKr  |B.0).  MM 
Sussex  v Coventry  (tXT,  Nottingham  v 
Gtshtford  (U);  Oxford  v Bury  ft  Bolton 
(ftOL  Plymouth  » Stockton  (730).  Taaaer- 
rowi  BrUton  v Solent  (4.0);  Uvorpool  v 
Ware  (130).  Oxtord  v MM  Sueaex  (4:0). 

Ipswich  v C Peace  (7.30); 
London  v Rhondda  (6.0}.  Northampton  v 
HBriooden  (BJ3):  Noamgnom  v T ha  mac 
Valley  16  0);  sneitMd  v Barking  A Dagen- 
ham lAD):  8patthomo  v Birmingham  |B01. 


Sixsmith  and  Karon  Brown, 
both  injured. 

Reading,  who  not'd  to  win 
two  homo  games,  against 
Guildford  tomorrow  and  Can- 
nock on  April  6,  to  capture 
the  men’s  National  League 
title  for  the  first  time,  have 
been  advised  that  their  pro- 
lific scorer  Paddy  Osborn  can 
play  for  them  when  they  host 
the  European  Cup  Winners' 
Cup  at  Easter. 

Osborn  joined  Parley  after 
scoring  his  150th  National 
League  goal  at  the  start  of  the 
season  but  has  retained  his 
Reading  membership. 

“We  have  never  been  in 
such  a good  position,”  said 
Jon  Copp.  the  Reading  and 
Great  Britain  coach.  ”1  think 
we'll  win  it  now." 

It  is  to  their  advantage  that 
the  two  teams  who  can  still 
catch  them,  Teddington  and 
Cannock,  play  each  other 
tomorrow  at  Cannock.  If  Can- 
nock lose,  they  lose  their  title. 


Ic«  Hockey 


PLAY-OFFS*  Boslng- 
atoka  v Bracknell  (6.301;  Newcastle  v Ayr 
(6.30).  Nottingham  v Shell l eld  16  0). 
Tomorrow!  Ayr  v Cardlti  (630),  Bracknell 
v Snalfiatd  (6.0).  Manchester  v Newcauia 
(60). 

man  nut  cuiiorhh  v smihuii  i&oi: 

Medway  V Swindon  (60),  Slough  v Peter- 
borough (6.301;  TbHoiO  v Kingston  (7  301. 
Tnmarrawi  Kingston  v Swindon  (S45j; 
PotorborouBh  r Qulldtord  (5  JOI.  Slough  r 
Telford  |6  30).  Solinull  v Medmy  17.0) 
NORTHERN  PRSMIKR  PLAY-OFFS: 
Put  iw™k  CaHtorsogn  v Whittey  (SJ01; 
FMa  v temdriss  (7.0).  Paisley  v Blackburn 
{7.01  Tn nm in  Dumfries  v WmBoy 
(615);  Fife  v Castforoagh  (6  J0I 

Hockey 

acorns*!  LUPUS  Grange  v Invorlaim. 
Meruiesiiili  v Ed  Unlv.  MIM  * Kelburne. 
Walsonlans  v Inverloitii.  Western  v 
Tbrtorw. 

■am  maiONAL  iwaimi  fun  b 

Stortford  v Reobrrtge.  Combs  C v Cheima- 
tord;  Cambs  Unlv  v Derettam.  Peterboro  v 
teawfeh;  SuODtry  v Colchasier.  NldlswUai 
Btojrwtcti  v Blossomfleld;  Khalso  v Coven- 
try; Loughtxuo  S v Hampton.  N Notts  v 
Harbome;  NotOngnom  v Ofton  Mertbi  Ben 
Rhydding  v RamgarMa;  Fomby  v Norton; 
Ngston  v Harrogate.  Snot  Bankers  v Chas- 
ter; Sprlngflefos  v Southturi.  Swalwofi  v 
Tlmperfoy.  South*  Ashlord  v Spencer. 
Beckenham  v Farenam.  Bournefnoutn  v 
Anchorlano,  HampsttuM  * Go's  Cl.  High 
Wycombe  v Cnicfio&tar,  Ramgortilo  v Wo- 
kingham: Rtctvnond  v Maidenhead.  Tun 
Walls  v OM  WhOs.  VtnmWedon  v Woking. 
Wtnchealoi  v Old  Kings.  Waeb  BaJh  Burr, 
v Clevodon:  Bristol  LUw  v WSU  Lion  ft 
LI  an  v Robinsons.  Prymoutn  v Whitchurch. 
Taunton  Vote  v ftwarreea 
WUM  WDHNfPS  LBAQUto  CardiH  Ath 
v Cotwyn  Bay,  Hnvortcrdwitil  v Ponty- 
pridd; Panarih  v UWIC  Swansea  . 

Newtown 

WOMEN’S  CLUBS*  Batn  v Redland. 
Cambs  C v Pnteiboro:  Camcrbury  v Tinso 
Hill  (12.0).  Hampslond  v tYokmg.  Hufkten  v 
Bracknell:  CHd  Loughlonians  v CneHon- 
hom  (2301.  Rending  v Hampton  SI  Albans 
v 8lu0harts  |2  J0l:  West  Witney  v wuntrto- 
don  (120) 

WOMEN'S  RCQIOMAL  LEAGUE:  Morttw 

York  v LtvcrpooJ 

WrOMBH’S  VARSmr  MATCH  (Cam- 
btufgeV  Carnai logo  v Oxford 

Tomorrow 

NATIONAL  LSAOUE.  PTMrier  DMatem 

Caraieck  v Teddington  (HaHtorien.  ?30l: 
Camurtney  v Hounslow  (t  0),  East  Qrirv 
sload  v Lougnioniana  (2  01,  Havant  * Bar- 
ford  (2  IS)-.  Raadlng  v GuUdtord  (Sonmng 
2Ci:  Southgate  v Surbiton  rf.SOt.  Flret 
Plvtalem  Bournvtlle  v Hull  i2J0l.  Bromley 
v Bluofwrts  f 1 01.  Brook  fa  ntJa  v Betsun 
(Sale.  2.0|,  City  of  Porta  v Indian  Gym 
(1^0):  Cntetyu  v locu  (1.0).  Doncaatta  v 
Lewes  1201:  Edgbaston  v Oridrd  Hawks 
11  301:  Fnebranas  v orcaio  Umv  ft  01:  Gun 
C v Sheffield  (1  301;  Warrington  v SI  Al- 
bona  (Ull:  Troians  v Smurport  (1J0). 
SCOTSMAN  CU?I  Third  numb  Grange, 
mouth  v Kelbutno:  Invoriettn  v Uddingaton. 
Toibres  W v Gordoraans.  Wet  lorn  v Ed 
Unlv. 

WOMAN'S  WP—MTAW  (Milton 
Keynes):  England  v Ipswlcn  I11JDI.  Eng- 
Uind  V Nottingham  (Uenl  II  0). 

WELSH  WOMEN'S  CUPl  T 


Buckley  v Cardiff  Ain:  Cotwyn  Boy  v 
Swansea;  Newtown  v UWIC:  Ponartn  « 
Carmarthen. 


Stewart,  Hunt, 

Mansell,  Hill... 
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SOCCER 


Semi-final 
minnow 
raises  the 
sights  of  all 

David  Lacey,  Sports  Reporter  of  the 
Year,  runs  the  rule  over  this 
weekend’s  FA  Cup  quarter-finalists 


SEEN  against  a back- 
drop  of  mighty  Euro- 
pean deeds  at  Old 
TraJEFord  and  Man- 
chester United's  seemingly 
inexorable  advance  towards  a 
fourth  championship  in  five 
seasons,  some  might  regard 
what  remains  of  this  , season's 
FA  Cup  as  little  more  than  a 
selling- plater. 

After  all,  Manchester  and 
Merseyside  have  lost  interest 
in  the  competition,  along  with 
north  London.  Three  of  the 
quarter-Qnalists  hail  from  the 
hinterlands  of  Derbyshire 
and  South  Yorkshire  and  the 
most  recent  winners  among 
the  survivors,  Wimbledon, 
triumphed  nine  years  ago. 

Which  only  goes  to  show 
how  deceptive  appearances 
can  be.  For  the  truth  is  that 
the  absence  of  the  bigger 
names  in  this  season’s  last 
eight  holds  out  more  promise 
or  an  intriguing  denouement. 

For  a start  there  is  the  cer- 
tainty that,  with  Chesterfield 
playing  Wrexham  tomorrow 
morning,  the  new  Second  Div- 
ision will  be  represented  in 
the  semi-finals  for  the  first 
time  since  1984,  when  Plym- 
outh Argyle  became  the  sixth 
and  last  club  from  the  old 
Third  Division  to  get  that  far. 

A pall  has  been  cast  over 
Saltergate's  Cup  aspirations 
by  the  FA's  decision  to  charge 
Chesterfield  and  Plymouth 
with  misconduct  following 
the  end-of-match  brawl  which 
disfigured  their  league  game 
a fortnight  ago.  The  two  Ches- 
terfield players  sent  off  In 
that  match,  Davies  and  Carr, 
are  both  suspended  and,  with 
the  side  further  weakened  by 
injuries,  Wrexham's  chances 
look  promising. 

This  year  marks  the  70th 
anniversary  of  the  final 
which  saw  the  FA  Cup  go  to 
Wales  for  the  first  and  only 
time,  when  Cardiff  City  de- 
feated Arsenal-  But  even  In  a 
season  of  cup  upsets  the  sight 
of  Wrexham  marching  out  at 
Wembley  on  May  17  would 
defy  belief. 

Setting  romance  aside,  who- 
ever gets  Wrexham  or  Chester- 
field In  the  semi-finals  will  be 
turning  mental  cartwheels.  It 
is  this  prospect  which  will  in- 
tensify the  efforts  at  the  Base- 


ball Ground,  Fratton  Park  and 
Hills  boro  ugh- 

A frugal  FA  Cup?  How 

could  that  be,  with  Fabrizlo 
Ravanelli  ready  to  resume  his 
new  ambition  of  getting  Mid- 
dlesbrough to  Wembley  for 
the  first  time,  with  Gian- 
franco Zola  the  player  most 
likely  to  offer  Chelsea  inspira- 
tion, and  yet  a third  Italian, 
Benito  Carbone,  poised  to 
play  a significant  role  in  Shef- 
field Wednesday's  quest. 

David  Pleat’s  side  have 
struck  that  rich  vein  of  New 
Year  form  which  often  leads 
to  an  FA  Cup  final.  Since  los- 
ing 4-2  at  Wimbledon  on  Octo- 
ber 12  they  have  been  beaten 
only  once  in  22  matches. 

Tomorrow  they  take  on  a 
Wimbledon  side  stm  hoping, 
like  Middlesbrough,  to  emu- 
late Arsenal's  and  Wednes- 
day’s feat  of  four  years  ago  in 
reaching  both  major  finals. 
Carefully  though  Joe  Kinnear 
has  husbanded  his  modest 
resources,  Pleat  will  see  this 
as  an  opportunity  to  take  an 
important  step  to  winning  the 
FA  Cup  he  missed  with  Tot- 
tenham 10  years  ago  when 
Coventry  came  from  behind. 

That  game  was  a good  ex- 
ample of  how  the  presence  of 
at  least  one  unfancied  team 
can  provide  a better  spectacle 
at  Wembley  than  usual  This 
time  a final  between  Wednes- 
day and  Chelsea  would  be  a 
prospect  to  savour. 

Derby  have  not  been  In  a 
semi-final  for  21  years  and  this 
week’s  6-1  defeat  at  Middles- 
brough was  hardly  a happy 
augury  for  their  chances.  Sus- 
pension, moreover,  has  de- 
prived them  of  Dean  Sturrldge. 

Boro  would  regard  the 
Wembley  towers  with  the  awe 
of  those  seeing  the  Taj  Mahal 
for  the  first  time.  Or  the  old 
Crystal  Palace,  which  was 
where  Middlesbrough  won 
the  FA  Amateur  Cup  in  1898. 
• Derby  have  dropped  the 
goalkeeper  Russell  Hoult  and 
called  up  Martin  Taylor  for 
his  first  senior  game  since 
breaking  a leg  In  October 
1994.  “His  [Houlfs]  positional 
sense  against  Middlesbrough 
was  poor.  You  would  have 
thought  he  had  never  played 
in  goal  before,"  said  the 
Derby  manager  Jim  Smith. 


Derby  County  v Middlesbrough 

Semi-final  appearances:  Derby  County:  13.  Most  recent  1976. 
Middlesbrough:  none  (ninth  time  in  last  eight). 

Football's  traditionally  twisted  logic  demands  that  Derby, 
having  lost  6-1  at  the  Riverside  Stadium  in  the  Premiership  on 
Wednesday,  should  now  remove  Middlesbrough  from  the  Cup. 
But  this  ignores  the  paradox  of  a Boro  side  struggling  in  the 
league  while  advancing  towards  Wembley  on  two  fronts, 
fortified  by  Ra  van  ell  is  relish  for  knock-out  football.  Ward  and 
Asanovic  will  threaten  Middlesb  rough’s  shaky  defence  but, 
with  Sturridge  suspended.  Ravanelli  looks  the  more  likely 
match-winner. 

Forecast:  Derby  County  I.  Middlesbrough  2. 

Match-winner:  Fabrizio  Ravanelli. 


Chesterfield  v Wrexham 

Semi-final  appearances:  Chesterfield:  none  (first  time  in  sixth 
round).  Wrexham:  none  (third  time  in  last  eight). 

This  could  be  the  closest  or  tbe  quarter-finals  and.  If  it  is  to  be 
settled  tomorrow  lunchtime,  then  Wrexham  may  well  have 
the  edge.  They  forced  a scoreless  draw  at  Saltergate  a month 
ago.  having  already  beaten  Chesterfield  in  the  league  3-2  at 
home.  Chesterfield’s  startling  Cup  victories  over  Bolton  and 
Nottingham  Forest  may  have  captured  more  attention  but 
Wrexham's  successes  at  West  Ham,  Peterborough  and  Bir- 
mingham City  suggest  a team  well-versed  in  the  art  of 
winning  awkward  away  ties. 

Forecast  Chesterfield  0,  Wrexham  1. 

Match-winner:  Bryan  Hughes. 


Portsmouth  v Chelsea 

Semi-final  appearances:  Portsmouth:  Five.  Most  recent  1992. 
Chelsea:  12.  Most  recent  1996. 

Portsmouth  might  stand  a better  chance  of  causing  an  upset  If 
the  tie  was  at  Stamford  Bridge.  Managed  by  Terry  Fenwick  on 
a theme  of  Terri’  Venables,  they  are  a good  counter-attacking 
side,  as  Wolves  and  Leeds  United  have  already  discovered. 
Bradbury  and  McLoughlin  will  test  Ruud  Gullit's  defence  but, 
if  his  players  repeat  the  form  they  showed  in  the  second  half 
against  Liverpool  and  the  first  half  of  the  original  encounter 
with  Leicester  City,  then  Chelsea  should  make  their  second 
semi-final  in  successive  seasons. 

Forecast:  Portsmouth  1.  Chelsea  2 
Match-winner:  Gianfranco  Zola. 


Sheffield  Wednesday  v Wimbledon 

^i'S^al^p5earailces:  Sheffieid  Wednesday:  10.  Most  recent 
1993.  Wimbledon:  i.  Most  recent:  1988. 

Sheffield  Wednesday  are  on  a roll  while  Wimbledon  will  be 
playing  their  fourth  match  In  12  days,  with  the  return  leg  of 
their  League  Cup  semi-final  against  Leicester  to  follow  48 
houre  later.  Having  won  eight  of  their  last  ll  fixtures.  David 
Pleat’s  neat-passing  side  will  surely  be  up  for  this  one,  even  if 
they  did  lose  4-2  at  Selhurst  Park  in  October.  Earle  or  Gayle 
could  take  Wimbledon  through  but  home  advantage  and 
Wednesday  s good  footballing  habits  should  continue  to  revive 
Hillsborough’s  season. 

Forecast  Sheffield  Wednesday  l,  Wimbledon  0. 

Match-winner.  Mark  Pembridge.  • 
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Hereford 
old  boys’ 
shot  of 
nostalgia 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


FRANK  BARON 


Club  catalyst . . . Terry  Venables  at  the  training  ground  yesterday  as  Portsmouth  prepare  for  Chelsea’s  FA  Cup  visit  tomorrow 

Pompey  under  the  magic  touch 


Martin  Thorpe  meets  Terry  Venables,  a businessman  of  football 
whose  £1  purchase  of  Portsmouth  has  revitalised  club  spirits . 


Terry  venables  is 
a perplexing  man.  No 
more  perplexing  per- 
haps than  most  of  US, 
but  perplexing  nonetheless. 

He  can  be  enchantlngly 
charming  yet  stubbornly  liti- 
gious, sociable  yet  wary;  he  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  coun- 
try’s most  esteemed  coaches 
yet  persists  in  pursuing  busi- 
ness interests  that  largely 
earn  him  condemnation. 

And,  when  he  quit  his  Job 
as  a successful  coach  of  Eng- 
land. what  did  he  do?  Take 
charge  of  Australia  and  be- 
come chairman  and  owner  of 
Portsmouth,  akin  to  trading 
in  a Rolls-Royce  for  a skate- 
board and  a 10-year-old  Si- 
erra. Or  so  some  would  say, 
for  Venables  would  not  When 
it  comes  to  defending  his  deci- 
sions he  does  it  with  a preach- 
er's zeal,  sceptical  of  anyone 
who  Is  sceptical  of  him. 

"If  l*d  listened  to  all  the 
critics  over  the  years  I would 
have  done  nothing,"  he  says. 
*Tm  not  Into  being  dictated  to 
by  the  media  brigade.  I do 
what  I do  and  there's  not  too 
much  I regret." 

One  factor  has  kept  tbe 
Venables  phenomenon  going: 
love  him  or  criticise  him,  the 
man  h«s  a magic.  It  is  that 
natural  and  unleamable  es- 
sence of  personality  that  al- 
lows a few  to  inspire  others. 

In  Portsmouth's  Guildhall 
Square  stands  a large  statue 
of  Queen  Victoria.  Some  say 
it  could  soon  be  replaced  by 
one  of  King  Terry,  so  grateful 


are  Pompey  tans  to  him  for 
reviving  their  dub. 

Not  that  he  has  given  much 
to  Portsmouth  in  physical 
terms.  He  admits  he  has  no 
money  to  invest,  he  has  been 
to  only  a handful  Of  training 
sessions  and,  though  he  occa- 
sionally advises  the  dub's 
coaches  and  scouts  opposi- 
tion. he  spends  much  of  his 
time  away  from  Fratton  Park. 

Sceptics  might  suspect  that 
Venables  would  not  have  got 
Involved  unless  there  was 
something  in  It  for  him  in  the 
long  term.  But  Pompey  fens 
do  not  care  about  that  or  Ven- 
ables’s  perceived  failings.  His 
magic  has  galvanised  the  dub 
beyond  recognition. 

Last  season  supporters 
were  regularly  demonstrating 
against  the  downward  drift 
overseen  by  the  dub’s  then 
owner  Martin  Gregory.  The 
team  stayed  in  the  First  Div- 
ision only  by  winning  at  Hud- 
dersfield on  the  last  day. 

Enter  Venables  in  August, 
first  as  a consultant  then  as 
chairman  and  now  owner, 
having  bought  the  dub  for  £1. 
which  is  not  necessarily  a 
bargain.  Portsmouth  are 
reported  to  be  losing  about 
£7,000  a day  with  debts  of  over 
£2  million.  But  the  energy  has 
changed  noticeably. 

Venables  describes  his  role 
as  “helping  to  raise  money 
and  giving  direction  on  and 
off  the  pitch.  The  dub  has  not 
had  that  and  had  lost  its  way. 
But  now  we’re  in  a better  situ- 
ation". Indeed  they  are.  with 


the  team  pushing  for  promo- 
tion and  at  home  to  Chelsea 
tomorrow  in  the  sixth  round 
of  the  FA  Cup. 

Not  that  Venables  is  claim- 
ing credit  He  is  quick  to 
praise  the  manager  Terry 
Fenwick  for  the  on-field  suc- 
cess. though  the  pair,  who 
have  known  each  other  since 
Fenwick  was  15.  liaise  regu- 
larly. Venables  was  involved 
in  the  turning  point  of  the 
season,  the  decision  to  up- 
grade the  squad  by  selling 
Guy  Butters  and  use  that 
£225.000,  plus  £450,000  "we 
managed  to  beg  and  borrow”, 
to  draft  in  the  midfielders 
Hillier  and  Turner,  the 
striker  Svens  son  and  the  de- 
fender Whitbread. 

Suddenly  everything 
clicked:  the  team  is  unbeaten 
in  its  last  nine  games,  includ- 
ing the  fifth-round  win  at 
Leeds,  and  yesterday  Fenwick 
was  voted  the  First  Division’s 
Manager  of  the  Month. 


Fenwick ...  unbeaten  in  nine 


"The  team  are  on  the  right 
lines.  But  that’s  down  to  Fen 
and  the  coaches,”  says  Vena- 
bles. who  nevertheless  did 
help  with  training  yesterday 
just  as  he  did  before  the  Leeds 
win.  “I  make  points  but  I 
don’t  insist  on  anything  going 
into  place.  Terry  and  I talk 
tactics  but  in  the  end  it’s  his 
decision  what  be  does.” 

Despite  tbe  changes,  how- 
ever, Venables  has  yet  to  be 
convinced  that  the  good  old 
days  of  Pompey  chimes  and 
huge  crowds  can  return. 

“The  people  who  came  then 
are  now  maybe  in  their  six- 
ties,” he  points  out  “They 
still  support  the  club  hut  they 
don't  go.  We’ve  got  to  get  a 
new  era  coming  in. 

"With  our  bit  of  success 
more  people  are  coming.  We 
recently  had  12,800.  That  sort 
of  gate  will  help.  But  we  need 
more  than  that  or  it  isn’t  go- 
ing to  work.  1 want  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  potential  to 
attract  more  people.  My  gut 
feeling  is  that  there  is  and  the 
club  can  be  successful  but  I'm 
not  convinced  yet” 

Tomorrow  will  be  a 15,500 
sell-out  but  Venables  wants  to 
see  a few  more  full  houses  be- 
fore he  gets  too  carried  away, 
especially  about  plans  to 
build  a new  25.000-30,000  seat 
stadium. 

This  is  Venables  the  admin- 
istrator talking,  someone  who 
has  long  mixed  business  with 
the  pleasure  of  football.  But 
why?  “1  admit  I don’t  get  the 
same  buzz  from  business."  he 
says.  "Football  is  my  life.  But 
if  you  can  have  business  in 
football,  it’s  even  better. 

“There  is  definitely  a busi- 
nessman in  me  and  I was  al- 


ways curious  about  other 
things  because  of  the  insecu- 
rity of  footbalL  My  parents 
were  always  telling  me  to  get 
a professional  job.  We  often 
don’t  take  notice  of  our 
parents.  But  there  was  always 
a bit  in  the  back  of  your  mind 
saying,  they’re  only  doing  It 
for  your  good,  you  could 
break  a leg’. 

“I  love  football  and  now,  if  I 
decide  to  finish  or  someone 
decides  to  finish  me  as  a 
coach,  I don’t  have  to  finish 
with  the  game.  I’ve  been  pre- 
paring always  for  the  future." 

Of  course,  all  these  plans 
could  be  hit  should  he  lose  the 
court  case  being  brought 
against  him  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry 
following  an  investigation 
into  his  association  with  vari- 
ous companies.  The  DTI  are 
seeking  to  have  him  banned 
from  being  a company  direc- 
tor for  up  to  15  years,  though 
a court  date  has  still  to  be  set 

Other  criticism  of  his  busi- 
ness dealings  has  already 
prompted  Venables  to  issue 
writs  against  the  Daily  Mir- 
ror, Panorama  and  the  Spurs 
chairman  Alan  Sugar,  be- 
cause the  man  continues  to 
protest  his  innocence. 
"There’s  no  proof  I’ve  been  a 
bad  businessman.  Just  be- 
cause I got  thrown  out  of 
Spurs  they're  saying  I'm  a 
bad  businessman.  But  every- 
thing I've  done  business-wise 
has  always  worked  out  all 
right  and  still  is.” 

The  jury  is  stm  out  on  that 
one.  But  the  people  of  Ports- 
mouth are  judging  Terry  Ven- 
ables on  feeling  and  football. 
And  at  tbe  moment  he  is  okay 
by  them. 


Injuries  threaten  left-overs  of  Rangers  double 


Patrick  Glenn 


NO  MATTER  the  results 
in  today's  Scottish  Cup 
quarter-finals,  or  the 
pairings  that  emerge  from  the 
semi-final  draw  at  tea-time  on 
Monday,  Celtic  are  now 
favourites  to  lift  the  trophy. 

The  Parkhead  side  knocked 
out  the  favourites  Rangers  — 
their  first  Old  Firm  victory  in 
almost  two  years  — with 
Thursday’s  2-0  victory.  And 
with  Dundee  United  and 
Motherwell  — the  two  teams 
who  are  probably  their  most 


potent  threats  — meeting  at 
Tannadioe  this  afternoon,  it  is 
□o  surprise  Tommy  Burns’s 
side  are  4-9  to  win  the  cup  for 
the  3lst  time. 

‘TD  never  forget  the  looks 
on  their  feces  at  the  end  of  the 
match  [against  Rangersl." 
said  Burns.  "It  was  as  if  the 
realisation  of  all  Td  been  say- 
ing suddenly  dawned  on 
them.  They  know  now  what 
they  are  capable  of." 

Rangers  now  have  to  hand 
back  the  cup  they  won 
against  Hearts  last  May  but, 
with  a five-point  lead,  still 
have  two  hands  on  the  cham- 


AN  Other 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Ryan  Giggs  (Manchester 
United),  superb  in 
Wednesday’s  European  Cup 
triumph  over  Porto. 


Despite  his  crooked 
beginnings  this  High- 
field-born  defender  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  one  of 
football’s  straight  men. 
although  he  was  nobody’s 
stooge  when  it  came  to 
dealing  with  opposing 
wingers.  He  was  an  Eng- 
land youth  and  amateur 
international,  and  won 
European  honours  with 
each  of  his  two  league 
clubs.  For  a long  time  he 
saw  things  in  black  and 
white.  It  was  only  later  on 
that  he  began  to  see  red. 

Last  week : Rodney  Belfitt 
(Leeds  United,  Ipswich,  Eoer- 
ton.  Sunderland,  Fulham, 
Huddersfield  Town). 


piouship  tropby  they  have 
held  for  the  last  eight  seasons. 

However  cracks  have  ap- 
peared; last  Saturday's  draw 
at  Aberdeen  and  their  slug- 
gishness against  Celtic  both 
hinted  at  jadedness  and  their 
resources  are  depleted  by 
injury. 

Paul  Gascoigne  has  been 
missing  since  January,  will 
not  play  for  the  next  three 
weeks  and  is  likely  to  miss 
the  rest  of  the  season;  Rich- 
ard Gough  missed  the  last  two 
games  and  the  striker  Erik  Bo 
Andersen  is  likely  to  be  out 
for  some  time  after  sustaining 


Team  sheet 


Arsenal  v Nottingham  Forest 

Arsenal  have  Adams  and  Mmon  fit  to 
ratum  la  tfm  unship  but  Oreo  playors  — - 
Wright  Souls  and  Parlour  — are  su3- 
perietal.  Forest  nave  Wbttn  tuck  alter  a 
hn^amn  suspension.  |ug|  In  tune  to  take 
over  an  tho  ten  wmg  from  Allan.  <ano  suf- 
fered a hamstring  in|ury  in  ihc  munveefc 
detail  against  Sheffield  Wednesday. 

Coventry  v Leicester 

Coventry  will  move  DyWin  seek  mu  iho 
centra  of  their  defence.  The  defender  Wil- 
ttoms  and  midlioldet  Richardson  are  ex- 
pected U nave  recovered  from  Injuries 
picked  up  agoinu  wimwodon  on  Monday 
night  Leinster  avail  repairs  on  die  Ill- 
ness oi  two  ol  their  stm  ore  — Healey 
(ankle)  end  Robins  i ankle)  — and  the  cen- 
tral defender  Prior  (iMgn). 

Loads  United  v Evorton 

Leeds  took  tihely  k>  be  missing  bod)  their 
wlnsr-ftflcks  — Kelly  a suspended  and 
Dorigo  has  a hamstring  stnwn — ondmey 
win  also  bn  without  Rodebo  isuaponoadi. 
widen  would  allow  Punter  tuck  in  me 
team.  Wallace  fhanKtnngj  is  doubtful  out 


a hairline  skull  fracture  in  a 
collision  with  Alan  Stubbs  at 
Celtic  Park. 

The  midfielder  Ian  Fergu- 
son will  also  miss  two 
matches  — starting  in  a fort- 
night's time  — because  his 
booking  against  Celtic  took 
him  over  the  disciplinary 
points  Limit. 

Both  Old  Firm  partners 
have  intriguing  tests  — Celtic 
at  Kilmarnock  on  Tuesday 
and  Rangers  at  home  to  Dun- 
dee United  on  Wednesday  — 
before  they  meet  again  at 
Parkhead  tomorrow  week.  If 
the  results  of  those  games  go 


Deane  nos  recovered  Irgm  a loot  Injury 
and  Motcniur  win  ploy  deaplu  a Ulster. 
Evertan  will  be  Rinsing  Oram,  who  has 
surgery  id  remove  a blood  dor  from 
Iks  ankle 

Suratortand  v Manchester  litd 

Sunderland  have  Slow  art  and  Agnow  bock 
In  Iholr  muad  Unrtod  navo  probtevna  offer 
Porto  osoeaoily  In  control  dafonctr.  wharo 
Pnllreler  and  May  are  struggling  to  bo  NL 
and  central  mtdhnld.  where  Keane  M mm- 
pwdod  and  Bun  I ankle!  la  stHl  injured 

Birmingham  v Soutbmd 

Anders  Umtjar  could  bo  recalled  to  the 
Birmingham  sice  Tho  Swoosh  inusrna- 

nonol  winger  has  vet  to  complete  a fell  80 
ml  notea  amcc  Ms  £100.000  move  from 
Evorton  in  January.  Sautnend'a  proucnB 
multiply  with  tho  loss  of  Tllion  ihornin). 
Gnceiei  (suspended)  and  Baoro 
(nua  ponded) 

Bolton  v Swindon 

Top-oMtu>>laijl<i  Bolton  nra  likely  to  be  un- 
changed with  Umir  Daman  into  matt  on  ol 
Fraiufcen  nvpecwd  to  hove  recovered 


Celtic's  way,  Rangers’  advan- 
tage could  look  vulnerable. 

But  today  belongs  to  those 
still  in  the  cup,  and  Falkirk, 
at  home  to  Raith  Rovers,  and 
Morton,  home  to  Kilmarnock, 
have  a chance  of  seeing  that 
two  First  Division  teams 
reach  the  last  four. 

At  Tannadice,  United  — un- 
beaten in  their  last  13 
matches  — have  a full  com- 
plement of  players  but  Moth- 
erwell are  without  the  sus- 
pended Eddie  May  and  the 
injured  Shaun  McSkimming. 
It  looks  like  being  a tough 
day. 


from  a log  Injury.  Swindon  will  bo  without 
Ow  former  Ballot t dnfrimtor  Saagrm/en  mut 
BiQtr  Frenchman  Dorms  iown  ouapondndl 
and  HM  England  Intomaltonal  Watters  la 
doubtful  (ihtgft) 

Chariton  v Crystal  Palac* 

Chariton  navq  o^tohdod  the  loan  ol  too 
Nottingham  Forust  fifrikor  Jason  Loo  for  a 

noconn  month  and  ho  lu  In  tho  squad 
Chnppln  la  avtulubta  .ipain  |un  os  Balm  nr 
begins  d Mueporuilon  Pniaco  scum  Ifkniy 
to  rumn  on  unenangod  Main. 

Manchastor  City  v (Mam 

City  wilt  turn  on  unchangud  mod  it  irm 
Goorgian  INtnrnaUanal  Ctoargi  Klnklodao 
fella  u raeouor  from  his  groin  strain 
Okmam  will  glwi « floftul  W Loo  Duxbtiiy, 
Pto  mktooKtor  moy  slgnod  for  C&uxn 
from  Bradford,  ana  awn  it  reports  on  ttodg. 
son  lanWol  and  Snorhn  (feunatrlngl 

Wr>lv**  y Tftnmtra  Rowan* 

Wofvrw  took  llknly  in  bo  wtpiou!  nw»  wing- 
back  stnohtHi  FtoassR  (hanutflna).  Tun- 
merc  are  axpwteo  tu  uonhi  tin  uucluinoM 
loam 


HIS  anus  were  raised 
aloft,  his  white  shirt 
had  ridden  halfway 
up  his  back,  his  mood,  Uke 
that  of  his  team-mates  and 
the  watching  thousands, 
was  ecstatic. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  al- 
most to  the  day  Ronnie 
Radford  had  scored  one  of 
the  great  FA  Cup  goals  to 
help  the  Chen  non-League 
Hereford  knock  out  the 
mighty  Newcastle,  whose 
big-head  striker  Malcolm 
McDonald  had  predicted 
“we’U  get  eight  at  least". 
They  lost  2-1,  Radford 
equalising  from  35  yards. 

“It  was  a memory  to  last 
a lifetime,"  he  says.  “My 
philosophy  was  always  to 
have  a dig.  Suddenly,  no 
reason,  your  instinct  tells 
you  there’s  a chance.  You 
don’t  look  up;  uo  question 
of  placing  it:  Just  the  ba- 
sics, head  down,  eye  on  the 
ball,  good  contact  Mind 
you.  although  I gat  quite  a 
few  like  that,  a heck  of  a lot 
went  over  the  bar." 

And  today  that  team  from 
February  5 1972  will  be 
reunited  at  an  anniversary 
dinner  in  Hereford.  The  53- 
year-old  Radford,  now  a 
joiner  in  Sheffield,  will  be 
there,  along  with  the  scorer 
of  the  winner  against  New- 
castle, Ricky  George,  and 
the  defender  Mike 
McLoughlin  who  is  return- 
ing from  the  US  especially. 

Even  John  Motson  Is 
coming.  What  a goal,  what 
a game,  what  a reunion. 


IF  THE  South  African  de- 
fender Mark  Fish  plays 
against  England  In  May, 
will  the  crowd  have  to  sing 
Sea  Lions  On  My  Shirt? 

■"UlST,  the  good  news. 
■ When  Harrogate  Town 
lost  2-0  at  home  to  Great 
Harwood  a club  director, 
Malcolm  Richardson,  got 
on  the  Tannoy  and  apolo- 
gised to  the  fans.  “It  was  a 
poor  display  and  I thought 
the  fans  deserved  an  apol- 
ogy," he  said. 

Enlightened  stuff.  Now 
the  bad  news.  Richardson 
later  had  to  say  sorry  to  the 
board  for  saying  sorry  to 
the  fans.  *Tve  the  interests 
of  the  club  at  heart  and 
apologised."  he  said.  Sorry 
to  hear. 


SAND  scored  for  Bronby 
at  Tenerife  in  midweek. 
Now  all  we  need  is  Peer  of 
Northampton  to  score  at 
Wigan  (suggest  Dominic 
Rice  and  Nell  Ross  of  Shef- 
field). Did  it  really  take  two 
people  to  dream  that  up? 

A PPARENTLY  the  BBC 
Mhave  wanted  to  sack 
Danny  Baker  for  some  time 
but  they  could  not  get 
through.  Actually,  the  rant 
at  Mike  Reed  which  got 
Baker  sacked  was  one  of 
the  most  riveting  pieces  of 
radio  this  correspondent 
has  ever  heard.  The  BBC 
need  a slap  around  the  face. 

POLITICALLY  incorrect 
quote  of  the  week,  from 
Duncan  McKenzie:  “The 
question  I am  asked  with- 
out foil  is,  ‘Can  yon  still 
jump  over  a mini?"  My 
answer  is,  “At  my  age  I’m 
lucky  to  get  a jump  in  one." 


^AN  you  impersonate 
%PTrevor  Brooking?  If  so 
pinch  those  nasal  passages 
and  dial  0891  800891.  do 
your  impersonation  and 
leave  a name  and  address. 
The  proceeds  go  to  Red 
Nose  Day  and  the  winning 
voice  will  be  aired  on  Radio 
5’s  John  Inverdale  Show. 
The  competition,  run  by 
West  Ham's  ClubCall  com- 
mentator Chris  Rai stride, 
will  be  judged  by  Brooking, 
who  will  then  have  an  'Tm 
not  good  at  headin'*  show- 
down with  the  winner. 

WHO  said  this  the  other 
day?  "I’m  studying 
English  literature.  I'm 
really  enjoying  It.  I’ve  been 
opening  my  mind.  I've  read 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  a 
Thomas  Hardy  novel  and  a 
bit  of  Keats  as  well.”  Oh, 
you  got  it—  Tony  Adams. 

WHILE  the  world’s 
media  homed  in  on 
Manchester  United's  *»m  de- 
feat of  Porto  on  Wednes- 
day, across  town  City  were 
playing  Portsmouth.  After- 
wards Frank  Clark  entered 
the  press  room  to  find  only 
seven  journalists.  "I  want 
to  thank  you  all  for  com- 
ing." he  said  sportingly. 
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AFTER  watching  that 
replay,  police  are  alleg- 
edly still  worried  about 
Mike  Reed,  this  time  for 
failing  to  report  an 
accident. 


“The  Guardian  Saturday  March  8 1997 
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Soccer 


Livid  Ginola 
poised  to  go 


John  Wardle 


Having  launched  an 
outburst  at  his  man- 
ager Kenny  Dalglish 
on  Thursday,  David 
Ginola  has  increased  his 
efforts  to  leave  Newcastle 
United  at  the  aid  of  the  sear 
son  and  return  to  a Continen- 
tal club. 

“We  have  been  In  touch 
with  David’s  agent,”  said  a 
Marseille  director,  Marcel 
Dib.  “If  he  returns  to  France 
he  wQl  either  join  us  or  his 
former  club.  Paris  St-Ger- 
roain.”  a spokesman  for  the 
player  confirmed:  “David  is 
interested  in  joining  Mar- 
seille but  would  also  be  happy 
to  play  for  Barcelona  or  an 
Italian  club.” 

Dalglish  yesterday  played 
down  the  training  ground  al- 
tercation and  said  he  was 
happy  to  continue  to  allow 
supporters  there.  “I  have  not 
argued  with  anybody  pub- 
licly,” the  Newcastle  manager 
insisted.  "You  need  two 
people  to  have  an  argument” 
He  added:  “I'm  not  going  to 
disclose  or  discuss  what  hap- 
pened in  a meeting  with  play- 
ers. If  somebody  ban  come 
and  watched  and  chosen  to 
sell  a story  it’s  not  my  prob- 
lem. Why  ask  me  to  justify 
it?" 

The  30-year-old  Ginola, 
signed  by  Kevin  Keegan  for 
£2^  million,  has  become  in- 
creasingly unsettled  at  St 
James’  Park.  This  week  he 
reportedly  issued  an  ultima- 
tum that  he  would  leave  if  not 
picked  for  Newcastle's  Uefa 
Cup  guarter-flnal  first  leg 
against  Monaco  at  St  James' 
Park  last  Tuesday  — a match 
for  which  Alan  Shearer,  Les 
Ferdinand,  Peter  Beardsley 
and  Paustino  AsprQla  were 
all  either  unfit  or  suspended. 

He  did  play  in  the  match, 
but  it  was  only  his  second 
start  in  seven  games.  He  has 
not  started  a Premiership 


match  since  Dalglish  took 
over. 

On  Thursday,  astonished 
spectators  witnessed  a public 
slanging  match  at  the  Club's 
training  ground  in  Durham. 
The  players  were  sitting  lis- 
tening to  Dalglish  and  his  as- 
sistant Terry  McDermott 
when  Ginola  suddenly  stood 
Up  and  started  shouting  at 
Dalglish,  waving  his  finger 
under  the  manager’s  nose. 
Dalglish  walked  away . 

_ Ginola  trained  with  the 
first-team  squad  as  usual  yes- 
terday but  is  not  expected  to 
be  In  Monday  night's  starting 
line-up  at  Anfield.  Dalglish 
said  Ferdinand  had  a chance 
of  facing  Liverpool,  and  with 
Beardsley  over  his  concus- 
sion and  AspriBa  available 
again,  added:  “Things  are 
looking  brighter.” 

Goalkeeper  Shwka  HIslop. 
who  dislocated  a finger 
against  Monaco,  will  also 
travel  to  Liverpool  but  so  too 
will  the  reserve  Pavel  Smi- 
cek,  even  though  he  has  been 
picked  for  the  Czech  Republic 
against  Poland  in  a friendly 
on  Wednesday. 

Everton,  anxious  to 
their  defence,  have  made  an 
offer  for  West  Ham's  Slaven 
BQlc-  Tve  admired  him  ever 
since  he  came  to  this 
country,”  said  Everton’s  man- 
ager  JoeRoyle. 

“He’s  a top-class  defender, 
confident  on  the  batr  scores 
the  odd  goaL  He  could  be  a 
great  asset  If  they  give  os 
permission  we  would  like  to 
speak  to  him.” 

West  Ham  will  be  reluctant 
to  let  him  go,  but  the  offer  is 
believed  to  come  to  £5  mil- 
lion, a lot  for  the  Croat  to 
think  over  this  weekend. 

The  Manchester  City  man- 
ager Frank  Clark  says  he  is 
close  to  signing  Dalian  Atkin- 
son. at  present  with  the  Turk- 
ish dub  Fenerbahce.  The  for- 
mer Aston  Villa  striker 
trained  at  Maine  Road  earlier 
in  the  season. 


Arsenal  manager  speaks  up  for  England 

United  ‘damage’ 
worries 


ARSENE  WENGER  said 
yesterday  that  Manches- 
ter United  would  be 
"damaging  English  football” 
if  they  refuse  to  allow  their 
England  players  to  take  part 
in  fire  June  tournament  in 
France.  And  the  Arsenal  man- 
ager believes  that  England 
should  pull  out  of  the  tourna- 
ment rather  than  send  an 
under-strength  team. 

The  United  manager  Alex 
Ferguson  intimated  during 
the  week  that  he  would  refuse 
to  release  his  England  players 
for  the  French  tournament 
But  Wenger  is  ready  to  coop- 
erate, even  though  he  agrees 
with  Ferguson  and  Liver- 
pool's Roy  Evans  that  the 
tournament  is  ill-tuned. 

"It  was  agreed  that  England 
would  take  part  before  Glenn 
Hoddle  took  over,  and  once 
you  have  said  we  are  going 
you  go  with  your  best  team  or 
not  at  all,”  Wenger  said.  *T 
think  the  FA  should  have  a 
meeting  with  all  the  manag- 
ers and  make  them  decide  to 
send  a proper  team  or  to  stay 
at  home. 

“I  cannot  imagine  going  to 
an  international  tournament 
without  your  best  players,  es- 
pecially one  where  you  have 
France,  Brazil,  Italy  and  Eng- 


land. If  you  go  with  a third- 
class  team  fhfln  it  UO 
meaning.  “In  France  you 
don’t  have  a choice.  If  the 
players  don’t  go  they  are 
suspended.” 

Kenny  Dalglish  denied  that 
he  had  threatened  to  pull 
Newcastle  players  out  of  the 
tournament.  “But  1 do  think 
common  sense  has  to  play  a 
part,’’  the  manager  added 
“It’s  a fact  that  same  players 
will  have  been  lucky  to  enjoy 
four  weeks’  holiday  a year  for 
the  past  four  years.” 

And  the  FA  has  denied  that 
Hoddle  has  called  a meeting 
of  leading  club  managers. 
"Although  the  England  man, 
ager  often  talks  with  all  club 
managers  on  a regular  basis,” 
a spokesman  said  yesterday, 
"there  is  no  planned  summit 
at  this  stage.” 

Sampdoria’s  coach  Sven 
Goran  Eriksson,  who  hacked 
out  of  an  agreement  to  man- 
age Blackburn  Rovers  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  has  signed 
a contract  with  Lazio,  it  was 
reported  in  Italian  news- 
papers yesterday. 

Bradford  City  have  signed 
the  Australian  International 
midfielder  George  Kulcsar 
from  the  Belgian  club  Royal 
Antwerp. 


One  vision . . . Heinz-Harald  Frentzen  waits  to  go  out  on  the  track  for  his  first  official  practice  in  a WIUiams-Renault  at  the  Australian  Grand  PrL\  yesterday  photograph-  mike  cooper 

Frentzen  frenzy  as  Hill’s  successor 
clocks  the  day’s  second-fastest  time 


Richard  Williams  in  Melbourne  reports  on  a good  session  for  a new  boy 
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Protect  yourself 
from  the 
elements  with 
the  stylish 
Guardian 
International 
umbrella. 


This  large  Hue  and  white  golfing  umbrella  features 
a fox  frame  and  wooden  handle,  El  9.50.  Price, 
includes  postage,  packing  and  handling  charges. 
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HE  man  accused  of 
stealing  Damon  Hill’s 
car  began  the  case  for 
his  defence  yesterday. 
By  recording  the  second- 
fastest  time  in  the  opening 
practice  sessions  for  tomor- 
row’s Australian  Grand  Pzix, 
Heinz-Harald  Frentzen  made 
a spirited  start  to  the  cam- 
paign to  Justify  his  position  in 
the  WiDlams-Renault  team. 

"That’s  a pretty  good 
effort,”  Hill  acknowledged, 
emerging  from  his  own  sweat- 
soaked  labours  with  the  new 
Arrows- Yamaha  to  be  con- 
firm ted  by  the  evidence  of  his 
usurper’s  success. 

Frentzen.  by  contrast,  still 
looked  fresh  at  the  end  of  his 
27  laps  over  the  Albert  Park 
circuit,  giving  further  evi- 
dence of  the  Williams  team’s 
technical  superiority.  While 
Hffl  is  trying  to  drag  a team 
up  the  grid,  Frentzen  worries 
about  little  more  than  his 
choice  of  tyres.  The  rest  can 
be  left  to  the  engineers. 

As  a result  he  finished  the 
day  less  than  half  a second 
behind  the  Ferrari  of  his  old 
rival  Michael  Schumacher 
and  the  same  marg111  ahead  of 
his  new  team-mate  Jacques 
VDleneuve.  And,  of  course, 
more  than  two  seconds  ahead 
of  BUl- 

It  was  too  soon  to  say,  how- 
ever, whether  this  meant  that 
Frentzen  was  truly  faster 
than  VfQeneuve,  who  has  out- 


Results 


run  him  in  pre-season  testing 
and  is  the  championship 
fevoarlte.  As  they  worked  to 
get  the  cars  into  race  trim 
only  the  team  knew  what  fuel- 
loads and  tyres  the  two  cars 
were  running: 

“It's  premature  to  give  a 
serious  opinion  on  Heinz-Har- 
ald,”  Frank  Williams  said, 
"but  he  conducted  himself  ex- 
cellently today.  He  was  In 
control  of  his  car.  1 can’t  say 
whether  he’s  blindingly 
quick.  We’ve  got  no  idea  yeti” 
It  is  Williams  whose  per- 
sonal judgment  will  be  mea- 
sured by  Frentzen’s  success 
or  failure  tills  season,  since  it 
was  he  who  chose  to  sign  the 
29-year-otLd  undertaker's  son 
from  M&nchengladbach 
rather  than  extend  Hill’s  con- 
tract, thereby  preventing  the 
Englishman  from  defending 


Golf 


(Agadir):  nwHIiw 
far  final  ramdi  (GB/fra  unless  mated)-. 
ia7  D A Russel)  60. 68. 198  U James  71, 
67:  J eocenes  (A>gj  n.87:  P Prta*  72. 6ft  J 
Robson  73.  65:  B Daria  70.  58.  139  A 
Latoouc  (Fr)  69  7ft  C Wftwelaw  (SA)  66.  71. 
140  C Rocca  (It)  B&  71;  W Wostnar  (SA) 
BB.  71:  A Hunter  71,  UR  D Hatpin)  (SpJ  69. 
71. 141  P BrwKjhurst  76.  71:  R Drummond 
73.  68;  R Kaittson  (Sure)  70. 71;  £ Romero 
(And  72,  8R  M*A  Martin  (Sp)  73.  6ft  J 
Payne  70.  71:  A Coltart  A.  73.  148  P 
HodWom  ISwe)  74,  88:  R Chapman  74.  6ft 
U Roe  73.  70;  N Fas»  (Swe)  70.  72:  J 
Kaegonun  (Swe)  69.  73;  S Luna  (Sp)  71. 
71:  R Burns  71. 71. 148  R Ctaydon  77. 6ft 
S Qrappmwmrt  (H)  73,  7ft  B May  (US)  Oft 
7&  T Johnstone  Pm|  71.  72:  K Tamed 
(Japan)  72.  71;5 Allan (Al»)  07.  76.  144  W 
Riley  (Alia)  72  72  D Edund  (Swe)  76.  69; 
A BandywaO  78,  Bft  0 Borrego  (Sp)  73,  71! 
C wans  73,  71;  R weasels  (SA)  73.  71;  B 
Dnidiio  (Don)  73,  71;  A Ceps  (Gefl  74. 7ft 
p Hsrrlnflton  6ft  75;  G Orr  71.  73.  14S  S 
Torrance  74.  71:  J Hawhee  (SA)  73,  72;  C 
HoMllne  (US). 71,  74;  0 Muserett  7ft  6ft  D 
westsrmark  Owe)  7ft  8ft  P-U  Johansson 
(Swe)  72,  73:  P O'Malley  JAus)  7ft  72:  C 
Sunason  (Sp)  74,  71:  J Blckerton  73.  72:  F 
VWera  (SpJ  73.  72.  148  D Chopr*  (Swe) 
7ft  71:  R Ratfeny  7ft  70:  M Pinero  (Sp)  75. 
71:  V PttUllps  71.  76;  D Tapping  72.  74;  D 
Cole  (Ausj  72  7ft  A Fom brand  (Swe)  71. 
7ft  Q Sftarry  74.  7&  0 Cota  (Aus)  75,  74. 
147  M A ogled  (Swe)  7ft  Tb  J Higgins  7ft 
71;  D LM  75.72:  FTatnaud  (Pd  W.  W 
Pinero  Bp)  88. 7ft  P EaJaa74.  Zft  M Flor- 
loll  (B)  7ft  72. 

KAIAYWAH  OP*M  (KuaJa  Lumpur): 
■Had  186  l Westwood  (GB>  6*. 

72;  L Barber  fUS)  60.  to.  iss  c ChemoBk 
(US)  TO.  Bft  H Hamano  (Japan)  71.  BTjlW 
T Nooarrt  (Japan)  71, 6ft  D Howafl  ((») 6ft 
70;  B Qay  (US)  7ft  87. 1«OM  CuMlng  (US) 
Cft  7T-.  B Partridge  (Ana)  7ft  6S;  M AU 
Kadlr/Mal)  7ft  7ft 

NKPOHLOHN  (Waml):  Hrat  mod 
[US  umeta  Mated):  OS  S KenuaiL  08  O 
Norman  (Aw):  B Tway:  L Rlnkar.  477  S 
Lyle  (G0):  s Ont  J Haas  D Martin;  R 
aa*  0#  D Duval;  N Pri»  (Zlm):  m Daw- 
son;  T ToUts  B Andrade.  SB  C Mortoo- 
maria  (SB).  TO  F Allem  (SA):  J OznkJ 
(Japan  t C Party  (Aus);  S EBUrnon  (AuaL 
71  W Gredy  (Aw):  N Faldo  10®).  71  V 
SI  non  (FIJI);  D Frost  (SA);  8 Wart*  (MZ):  J 
nmvflt  (6wn).  T*  e £fs  (SA).  T4  S Ap. 
pieby  (Aue).  TS  F NWUo  (MZ). 

Tennis 

wpoobtowmamxt 
mnrianM:  QutilM  ® 

ICa) K R Furtan  (B)  6-4.  l-ftBr***"* 

MHk>  (Craafla)  MP  Kwdo 

■fat  (Swe)  H A RatMescu  (Oer)2-ft  6-ft 

BXitSS*  ("«")  « *4  SBd*  (G*‘I  7-& 

FRANKLIN  TSMPL8TON  CLAKSM: 

Hoy*  (So)  bt  C Rudd  (Nor) 

7-fi;  A Coof  (Sp)  tt  S Brugue«  (Sp) 


his  world  championship. 

"You’re  flying  blind,”  Wil- 
liams said  yesterday,  on  the 
subject  of  signing  new  drivers, 
"unless  you're  talking  about 
Ayrton  Senna,  Alain  Prost,  Ni- 
gel Mansell  in  his  time  or 
Michael  Schumacher  today. 
Most  of  the  others  aren’t  up  in 
there  with  those  guys.  I*m 
sure  if  we’ve  got  it  wrong  this 
year  well  get  a bit  of  a caning. 
But  so  what?” 

Frentzen  was  properly 
reluctant  to  overdo  the  eupho-. 
ria  after  his  good  showing, 
but  saw  no  reason  to  disguise 
his  enjoyment  of  the  step  up 


6-7,  7-5, 

Athletics 

WORLD  IHPOOfl  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

mfaw 2*5  B*Srin  (Can) ft»  l lil'&m 
(JamiejO;  H Papadlaa  (Qrl  8 JO;  R Stmrart 
(Jam)  ftfift  D ezlnwa  (MgiOJT:  P Lovgrwi 
(Swa)  ASA  DM  not  fWBji  J Gardener 
J ^InflMpn  (GB)  6.70^200™, 

20.73;  r Dougiaa  (Bor)  2a 77;  R Griffin  (US) 
20 M:  C Cfieval  (Fr)  2034:  B KaiM  (Chflal 
SOSft  A Baklan  fTrin)  30.99:  F OblkweRi 
(Nig)  21JJ1;  E W)maanctt  (M)  21 XE  I 
Garda  (Cuba)  21JJ3;  G Moan  (Nor]  21.13;  1 
Slohobr  (Cal  21.17:  JGalmnB  (GB)2l.iftG 
Ryan  (ire)  21.13:  a cippejort  pt)  9i.ia  p 
Van  Balkorn  (Nam)  21.1ft  A Dcxihou  (Ivory 
Coast)  21-21:  M Gyitfal  (Hun)  21J29:  P KM- 
santonb  (Cyprus)  21.32:  G Bernard  (Be)] 
21  Jft  F Navarro  (3p)  21 J3.  DM  not  anal- 
<tyi  D Turner  (GB)  21Sft  400mt  On— Br 
■n  for  ■■ml  IfcMlar  J Bauidi  (GB)  «JB: 
a Beda  (1*S)  4A5ft  T Mdlriosh  [Banj 
46JS9;  R Macfcoloh  (PolJ  46.84;  U Rualflr- 
hotz  (Swttz)  4A86;  S Pamis  (Br)  -KLB4;  R 
MusnctiertcD  (Rue)  48-90;  X Provost  (Bel) 
4654:  S Karuba  (Japan)  47.06;  D MlUa  (US) 
*7.10;  A Andres  (Sp)  47.14;  L Laird  (Jam) 
*7.18: 1 tarn  all  (Qatar)  47Sft  M vacearl  (It) 
47^6;  A Cardenas  (Me*)  47 £T.  M Hyflon 
(GB)  47JB:  D —nor  (US)  4741;  D Kpvaes 
(Hun)  4741.  BOOma  OhIWi  for  nnl 
Baste  W raphater  (Den)  1.43JM  (world 
reel;  M Koare  (W«lh)  14A04;  P Souki^ 
(Gar)  14A«;  J Nolan  (Ire)  1.4A21;  R Kenah 
(US)  1.48.4ft  A Hart  (GB)  148.45:  R CHIr- 
eMr  (Ken)  1AAG4;  E Tupurltla  (LaQ  1 AftS4: 
N MHBMben  (Ger)  1484ft  M HaMa  (14w) 
14A77;  O Munzer  (Aid]  14845:  K C&ef 
(Ghana)  1AA00:  M EpUMus  (Ger)  14946: 
A Longa  pt)  14640:  U Vernon  Watson 
(Jam)  14846;  F Godoy  (Bel  1.4848;  S 
NgidM  (Ztmj  142.73;  B uhlol  (Mor) 
1427ft  ftOOOnn  (Mill—  for  (In—  H 
Gebrselassie  (Etii)  740.14:  I Bfliur  (Mart 
740*2  O « Napoli  (0)  742.72  P Bl 0* 
(Kan)  74143:  J Uayock  (08)  741JB4I 
Upton  id  (Ken)  74296;  F Bayisa  (Etti) 
74344;  E Latasinl  (Mar)  74343.  tef 
bKHK  Om— Mrs  ter  Saab  K Sosimov 
Ofaa)  BJXrm  ft  Duo™  ffr)  74ft  V Tretyak 
(Rue)  8.13.  0 Green  (US)  ftlTi  I Padroso 
(Cuba)  a.12  G Canter  (Sown)  64*;  H 
Tudor  (Rom)  745:  AGlnvatsM  (Bela)  745; 
j Beddord  (Jam)  748;  S VasdeUa  (Gr) 
' (Par)  746.  PM.  wdb 
1,  R Boffin 


after  two  seasons  in  midfield 
with  Sauber.  "It's  a step  into 
a new  career  and  a new  life. 
I’ve  found  myself  a bit  ner- 
vous and  kind  of  surprised, 
sitting  in  a different  car  with 
different  people  around  me.” 
He  bad  been  impressed,  he 


“About  Jacques,  it’s  quite 
difficult  to  say  right  now.  I 
don’t  know  what  level  of  set- 
up he  was  using,  or  if  be  was 
on  hard  or  soft  tyres.” 

Had  it  been  psychologically 
Important  for  him  to  he 
quicker  than  Villeneuve  on 


‘I  can't  say  whether  he’s  blindingly  quick. 
We’ve  got  no  idea  yet.  It’s  premature 
to  give  a serious  opinion  on  Heinz-Harald’ 

— Frank  Williams 


742  C Cal  ado 


(SA)  5.70;  ft  T Loblngv  (Bv)  ftte i ft  | 
foupONU*  (K*Z)  645;  4.  T Barth*  (Nor) 
S^Tvamwahw  (Hus)  545;  ft  U Ulv*- 

u Hatvarf  (Bn)  30JH;  M Martina  (Sp) 
164ft  K CM  Hauge  (Noil  18.7ft  Ororei 
tew  O Bufler  (Gar)  2066;  A Harju  (Fill) 
SDJH:  M Mane  (Cz)  2041;  A BagKh  (l»rt 
1841. 


for  ffcre*  1 PrivaJova  (Hub)  TJJ&  C Soxrup 
(Bah)  T.ia  C Arimwa  Wo)  7.1 Z C 
(US)  7.1ft  r Bangue  (Fr)  7.16;  E OfOLaiu 

SB)  744.  DM  not  <pre»fo«  M RWWtte 
« 74ft  B «neh  (GB)  74ft  aOO«  » 
IBM  for  III  Tttiate  j Cumourt  (Jam) 
22-78;  E KoHa  (Or)  2343;  S GoMharonte 
(fuse)  2347;  M Calnsteri-Taiw*'  (Au^) 


said,  to  find  himself  further 
up  the  grid  for  the  same 
amount  of  effort.  “Its  pretty 
nice  to  be  that  fer  up.  I wasn't 
used  to  It.  And  of  course  it's 
impressive  to  work  with  a 
team  that  has  so  much  experi- 
ence and  so  much 
information-” 

He  laughed  when  someone 
asked  which  had  surprised 
him  more:  to  be  behind  Schu- 
macher or  ahead  of  Ville- 
neuve. Both,  be  said.  "It’s  a 
big  surprise  that  Michael  is 
so  quick  here  on  this  circuit, 
after  he  let  us  know  that  he 
was  really  off  the  pace.  I had 
the  same  impression  as  most 
people,  that  Ferrari  was  not 
happy  at  this  stage.  But  it 
looks  as  though  they  are  very, 
very  competitive. 


Z3.13:  Y Loshchova  (Rug)  23.17:  M Frazer 
(Jam)  2347;  P Darts  (Bah)  2136;  C GiMry 
(US)  23  43:  M Danners  (Swttz)  33.7ft 
YJIanKut  (Chinn)  23.73;  S Bedritskaya 
(Kaz)  2345:  V da  Angeii  (iq  234ft  M gbh 
dhevste  (Bui)  23.72  L Hewitt  (Aus)  23.74; 
C Baines  (US)  23 78,  D Fraser  (GB)  39.78, 
E Suchovska  (Cz)  23 BO;  K Merry  (GB) 
2342  «OOn  CMdHara  for  aMBMInte 
C Opera  (Niflj  52.0ft  S Richards  Warn! 
5ZJK  G Brauer  (Ger)  5243: 1 Ttrloe  (Horn) 
5249;  J MUB&dark  (US)  S266;  H Fuch- 
sma  (Cz)  5249;  N Kabw-Orovm  (US) 
52.06;  H Benesova  (Cz)  5244;  O KoUyai- 
ova  (Rub)  5263:  P Smith  (GB)  52.74;  o 
Atotabt  (Nig)  5249:  T Mortchan  (uu) 
5206.  DU  nn  vrifo  S Gunnell  (GB) 
63.05.  aoomi  QnaHare  ter  amaMfoate 
T HodgUraon  no  20144:  n DuUmova 
(BMa)  24147:  L Vrlesde  (Sun  244.14;  S 
Gref  (AW)  20443;  J Clarii  (US)  2445ft  M 
Mutoia  (Moz)  2.04  00;  I BMutova  (Rus) 
244.81;  I Turner  (Jam)  20446;  L Forma rv 
ovs  (Cz)  20204;  R Zurcher  (Swttz)  2.64.82 
H Parry  (GB)  2034E  A Munonder  (Sp) 
244.12  DU  not  ipiaDfoi  M Faherty  (GB) 
205.1*,  TYIpfa  Jinren  Ouatars  for  Urn* 
tew  MM  A Hansen  (GB)  1444m;  C M- 
ca(au  (Rom)  14.29:  I Lasomkaya  (Rus) 
1440;  T Uariwva  (Bui)  1340:  Y AMama 
(Cute)  1342  Qmp  font*  R Mateeaeu 
(Rom)  14.6ft  3 Kaapartova  (GO  1447;  p 
LOUngor  (Ger)  V442  R Rittpbig  (CNna) 
1346:  N Kayiftoua  iRub)  1346;  O Hovor- 
ova  (Ukralnol  1340. 

Basketball 

MBA:  Chariotte  122.  Boston  1S1  (ol): 
Miami  8ft  Washington  9ft  Philadelphia 
10*.  Ail iiots  117:  Vancouver  96,  Maw  j«r- 
sey  10ft  LA  Cnppare  83,  Orlando  94. 

Bowls 

WOMEN'S  ALL-EM  a LAND  INDOOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP*  (York);  SInfliMU 
Tsrel  UnsHi  N Stew  (Thomapy)  W C 
Annoy  (Eastbourne)  21-ft  J Raiteu  (N 
Watsham)  bt  E Bosseii  (Ysorti)  Zi-a 
Pfok  Stew  lx  Hoylanco  21)9.  Utemfoed 
pWrg  laial  Wnih-  A tegteJCCM* 
(Norttiartxi)  M J AmaudlS  Dibble  (Alter. 
ley)  25-11.  A Knot!/*  WHsob  (S  Sniewaj 
bt  CM  SmwhaH  (lortft)  EMft  Rnat 
KjMtUWReon  bt  Burgesa/Cioka  1B-M. 

Cricket 

HMI  TMlti  tOuustom  Hr«  risyi  Waal 
tadtea  300-4  (C  Hooper  97.  8 Lara  83)  » 
India.  Pwfc*  New  Zealand  343-4  [B 
Yuma  754(10.  M Horne  88)  v Sri  Lanka. 

Hockey 

WOULD  CLUB  OUAUFVlNa 
(Kuala  Lumpur):  Peel  Nr 
Arsendfii  ft  Ireland  1:  S Korea  2 Now 
Zealand  7;  Belarus  5.  Belgium  7. 
WOMEN'S  COUNTY  CHANMDMMPi 
BarttMrw  ?.  Oxfordshire  7. 


11. 


lee  Hockey 

i'll— iim  LEAGUE  Petarborough 
Uadway  12(01). 

NORTHERN  FRENtER  PLAY-OFFS' 
Hnl  roondi  Whlttey  8.  file  4. 

NHLi  NY  Wanders  ft  Bason  Z Tampa 
Bay  ft  PTiaenkr  5:  Washington  6.  Colorado 
3|  Los  Angelas  2 NY  Rangora  B:  San  Jose 
2 Ottawa  D 


this  particular  day?  “It’s  al- 
ways nice  to  be  quicker  than 
your  team  partner.  And  he’s 
one  of  the  title  contenders. 
But  my  main  target  here  is  to 
understand  the  new  situation. 
We  have  a lot  of  work  to  do 
choosing  tyres  and  adapting 
the  car  to  the  circuit 
‘1  don’t  think  the  WmM  mat- 
ter right  now.  There  were  no 
lessons  to  be  learned  from 
today.  Nobody  knows  what  the 
other  drivers  are  doing, 
whether  they’re  running  on 
empty  or  foil  tanks.  It’s  impor- 
tant tomorrow,  in  qualifying.” 
Johnny  Herbert,  his  team- 
mate at  Sauber  last  season,  is 
better  placed  than  mast  to  as- 
sess the  challenge  facing 
Frentzen.  "The  guy  is  quick,  ” 
Herbert  said  yesterday. 


Cricket. 


West  Indies 
less  than  super 
after  Hooper 

CARL  HOOPER’S  seventh 
Test  century  helped 
West  Indies  progress 
steadily  at  Kingston's  Sa- 
bina Park  yesterday  before 
their  batting  ambitions  in 
the  first  Test  were  cut  short 
by  India  at  427  after  lunch 
on  the  second  day. 

Resuming  on  87,  Hooper 
took  a further  28  minutes  to 
reach  100  and  had  made  129 
before  being’  caught  by  Ven- 
katesh  Prasad  off  Abey  Kur- 
nvUla.  the  paceman  making 
Us  debut  for  India. 

West  Indies,  with  the 
nightwatchman  Ian  Bishop 
partnering  Hooper,  began 
the  day  at  300  for  four.  In- 
dia, wicketless  as  the  pair 
added  57  runs,  then  struck 
three  times  in  the  35  min- 
utes np  to  lunch. 

Bishop  was  out  for  24,  loft- 
ing Anil  Rumble  to  deep 
mid-off  where  Sunil  Joshl 
took  a well-judged,  running 
catch.  Hooper  followed  and 
then  Junior  Murray  scored 
only  a single  before  felling 
leg  before  to  Rumble.  The 
last  three  wickets,  however, 
added  a os^hl  57  runs.  India 
were  22-0  at  tea. 

Australia’s  captain  Mark 
Taylor  has  a developed  a 
back  injury  and  feces  a 
week  of  treatment  before 
the  second  Test  against 
South  Africa  on  Friday. 

Brendan  Julian,  the  Aus- 
tralian all-rounder,  will  be 
Surrey's  overseas  player  for 
the  second  consecutive  year, 
despite  missing  much  of  last 
season  through  injury. 


“His  downfall  has  always 
been  his  ability  to  work  well 
for  the  engineers  and  give 
feedback.  And  I’ve  seen  him 
make  a few  too  many  mis- 
takes over  the  past  few  years. 
But  maybe  In  a Williams  it 
won’t  be  such  a problem.” 
Frentzen  also  suffers  from 
the  reputation  of  having  a 
thin  skin,  at  least  by  compari- 
son with  Schumacher  — 
whom  he  regularly  beat  when 
they  raced  in  the  German 
Formula  Three  championship 
— and  Villeneuve. 

“Heinz  is  a bit  fragile,”  Her- 
bert said.  "The  half-Spanish 
thing  comes  in  sometimes 
and  he  gets  a bit  moody.  But 
generally  he’s  a nice  guy  and 
easy  to  get  on  with.  I don’t 
really  know  Jacques  enough 
to  say,  but  he’s  probably  men- 
tally stronger  than  Heinz, 
who  is  going  from  a team  like 
Sauber.  which  is  like  a fam- 
ily, to  Williams,  where  the  at- 
titude is  completely  different 
“It’s  not  a family  thing 
there.  When  things  aren’t  go- 
ing well,  Patrick  Head  has  a 
go.  And  with  that  voice  of  his. 
sometimes  it  can  be  intimi- 
dating. Heinz  isn’t  used  to 
that.  He  might  change.  Well, 
he’s  going  to  have  to  change.” 
Is  Frentzen  too  sensitive  a 
soul  to  survive  the  pressure 
of  his  new  team,  where  highly 
rewarded  superstars  are  left 
to  change  their  own  nappies? 
Frank  Williams'  reply  was  a 
masterpiece  of  gnomic  eva- 
sion. “1  think  our  drivers  are 
given  every  technical  oppor- 


Rugby  League 


tunity.”  he  said.  “I  think  we 
go  out  of  our  way  to  make 
them  happy  technically.  I 
can’t  give  you  a more  direct 
answer  than  that.” 

So  for  Frentzen’s  reputa- 
tion is  vastly  bigger  than  his 
achievements,  which  include 
only  one  podium  finish,  a 
third  place  at  Monza  in  1995. 
There  are  few  real  clues  to  his 
ability  to  survive  the  pres- 
sure of  being  hired  to  match 
Michael  Schumacher’s 
standards. 

The  pressure  on  him  is  in- 
creased — at  least  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Hellol-reading  classes 
— by  the  knowledge  that 
Schumacher  not  only  won 
two  world  championships 
while  Frentzen  was  spinning 
his  wheels  but  also  carried 
off.  and  subsequently  mar- 
ried. his  compatriot’s  girl- 
friend, Corinna  Betsch. 

“Pressure  is  always  there,” 
Frentzen  said  yesterday. 
"When  I entered  Formula 
One,  Peter  Sauber  took  a risk 
on  me  when  there  were  many 
people  who  disagreed  with 
his  decision.  That  was  pres- 
sure. I had  to  prove  him  right. 
So  now  I think  if  there's  pres- 
sure, it's  good  for  me.” 

Yesterday  was  a fine  start. 
But,  as  he  said,  today  Ls  when 
it  gets  real.  Only  then  shall 
we  begin  to  see  if  Heinz-Har- 
ald Frentzen,  who  undoubt- 
edly has  what  talent  it  takes, 
can  bring  to  his  car’s  cockpit 
the  strength  of  character  that 
took  its  former  occupant  to 
glory. 


Rogers  the  quick  learner 
leads  the  Reds  revolution 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


SALFORD  Reds,  who  meet 
(Varrington  in  today’s 
televised  Silk  Cut  Challenge 
Cup  quarter-final  at  Wilder- 
spool.  made  a concerted  effort 
during  the  close  season  to 
sign  forwards  of  quality  and 
experience.  They  settled  on 
four,  all  over  30  but  with  Im- 
pressive credentials:  John 
Cartwright  from  Penrith  Pan- 
thers in  Australia,  Andy  Platt 
from  Auckland  Warriors  and 
the  Leeds  pair  Esene  Faimalo 
and  David  Hulme- 
Tbe  object  was  twofold,  to 
give  the  Super  League’s  new- 
comers  a pack  able  to  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  with  the 
best  in  the  top  flight  and  to 
provide  the  sort  of  forward 
control  that  will  allow  a tal- 
ented back  division  to  flour- 
ish, But  no  young  player  has 
made  a deeper  impression 
than  Darren  Rogers. 

Salford's  coach  Andy  Greg- 
ory travelled  to  Yorkshire  one 
wet  Wednesday  night  to 
watch  the  22-year-old.  unusu- 
ally tall  for  a winger,  play  for 
Dewsbury.  One  game  was 
enough  to  convince  him. 

Today  Rogers  win  attempt 
to  win  bis  third  successive 
Man  of  the  Match  award  in 
the  challenge  Cup.  He  earned 
the  vote  for  his  three  tries 
against  Castieford  in  round 
four  and  was  again  Salford's 
outstanding  player,  this  time 
at  fUll-back.  in  their  tight  win 
over  Paris  in  round  five. 

“He’s  a great  pro.  He 
doesn't  smoke,  doesn't  drink 
at  all  and  always,  always 


wants  to  learn.”  says  Greg- 
ory. "He  can  play  wing,  flill- 
back  or  centre  and  do  you  a 
good  job.  He  could  bt*  knock- 
ing on  the  international  door 
at  the  end  or  the  season." 

In  the  continued  absence  of 
the  injured  Jason  Laurence, 
Rogers  will  be  at  full-back 
again  today. 

There  will  be  a capacity 
crowd  of  7,8-15  at  Cougar  Park 
tomorrow  for  the  visit  of  St 
Helens,  the  Challenge  Cup 
holders,  while  Oldham  Bears 
are  also  hoping  for  a full 
bouse  of  13.000  for  the  visit  of 
Bradford  Bulls. 

Keighley,  the  First  Division 
flagbonrers  who  beat  Super 
League's  Halifax  Blue  Sox  in 
the  last  round,  are  expected  to 
be  at  full  strength  against 
Saints,  who  have  Steve  Pres- 
cott back  at  full-back. 

Oldham  suffered  another 
injury  setback  when  their 
Australian  second-row  for- 
ward Matt  Munro  broke  a 
hand  in  training.  He  will  be 
out  for  six  weeks.  Elsewhere 
the  Kiwi  centre  Richie  Black- 
more  will  make  his  eagerly 
awaited  debut  for  Leeds 
Rhinos  against  Featherstone 
Rovers. 

Sheffield  Eagles,  floated  on 
the  stock  market  on  Monday, 
will  use  some  of  their  new- 
found wealth  to  sign  Steve 
McCurrle,  the  Widnes  hooker 
now  playing  union  for  Bed- 
ford, for  £60.000 

Wigan  Warriors,  who  on 
Wednesday  confirmed  the 
sale  of  their  ground  to  Tesco, 
have  signed  a shirt  sponsor- 
ship deal  with  Nike  worth  £2 
million  over  four  years. 
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in  Cup 

Martin  Thorpe  on  an 
FA  charge  that 
turned  things  sour 
for  Chesterfield 

JUST  two  days  before  the 
biggest  game  in  the 
club's  history  i Chester- 
field were  yesterday  charged 
with  misconduct  by  the  Foot- 
ball Association. 

But  far  from  being  a case  of 
insensitive  timing  ahead  of 
the  Second  Division  team's 
sixth-round  tie  at  home  to 
Wrexham,  it  was  instead  the 
result  or  a Devon  leak. 

The  governing  body  in- 
tended  to  announce  the 
charge,  prompted  by  a mass 
brawl  between  players  in  last 
month's  game  at  Plymouth, 
on  Monday.  But  news  seeped 
out  at  the  Argyle  end,  threat- 
ening to  spoil  Chesterfield's 
weekend. 

"Well  try  to  not  let  It  take 
the  gloss  off  the  game."  said 
the  club's  vice-chairman 
Barry  Hubbard.  “It  is  the  big- 
gest match  in  our  history  but 
I'm  going  to  pretend  the 
charge  hasn't  happened  for 
now  and  not  think  about  it 
until  Monday.” 

Two  players  from  each  side 
were  sent  off  after  the  brawl, 
making  Bve  in  all  in  the 
game.  The  two  Chesterfield 
players  sent  off  miss  tomor- 
row's tie  as  a result 
It  could  cost  both  clubs  dear 
If  the  punishments  the  FA 
handed  out  yesterday  are  any- 
thing to  go  by.  They  fined 
Crystal  Palace  and  Norwich 
£40.000  each  for  the  Zl-player 
brawl  at  Carrow  Road  in  De- 
cember last  year.  However, 
the  clubs  must  pay  only 
£10.000  of  their  fines  immedi- 
ately with  the  remaining 
£30.000  suspended  until  June 
1998  to  be  activated  if  either 
dub  is  found  guilty  of  a simi- 
lar offence  during  that  period. 

The  governing  body  hopes 
that  the  size  of  the  fine  will 
send  a message  to  other  clubs 
given  the  recent  spate  of  simi- 
lar incidents.  Wolverhampton 
Wanderers  and  Bolton  Wan- 
derers both  face  FA  judgment 
in  the  coming  weeks  after 
similar  incidents. 

The  York  manager  Alan 
Little,  dub  chairman  Douglas 
Craig  and  secretary  Keith 
Usher  have  also  been  charged 
with  misconduct  by  the  FA. 
The  three  allegedly  made 
remarks  to  match  officials 
during  and  after  last  Satur- 
day's home  match. 

And  it  does  not  end  there. 
The  Huddersfield  manger 
Brian  Horton,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Nationwide 
League  Under-21  side  who 
played  in  Italy  last  month, 
bns  also  been  charged  with 
misconduct  by  the  FA. 

Horton  Is  In  the  dock  over 
alleged  remarks  made  to  a 
linesman  during  a game  in 
February. 

The  FA  will  give  "serious 
attention”  to  any  rormal  com- 
plaint made  to  them  by  the 
Portsmouth  striker  Paul  Hall, 
who  accused  Manchester 
City's  Eddie  McGoldrick  of 
making  racist  remarks  to  him 
during  Wednesday's  1-1  draw 
at  Maine  Road  and  reported 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  inter- 
national to  the  police. 

Leicester's  manager  Martin 
O'Neill  will  not  be  charged  for 
his  remarks  about  his  Filbert 
Street  predecessor  Mark 
McGhee,  now  at  Wolves,  In 
the  club  programme. 

O'Neill  boped  Leicester 
fans  would  forgive  another  of 
his  predecessors  who  walked 
out.  the  Villa  manager  Brian 
Little.  But  he  added:  “What 
you  wish  to  do  if  and  when 
Mark  McGhee  visits  us  is  at 
your  own  discretion.” 
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Pace-setter . . . Michael  Schumacher  on  his  way  to  the  fastest  time  in  yesterday’s  free  practice  for  the  Australian  Grand  Prix  at  the  Albert  Park  circuit 


PHOTOGRAPH-  PASCAL  RONDEAU 


Schumacher  quick  to  put  down  his  marker 


ifrieonto 


Alan  Homy  In  Melbourne 


MICHAEL  Schu- 
macher kept  his 
rivals  guessing 
when  he  set  the 
fastest  time  in  yesterday’s 
first  practice  session  for 
tomorrow's  Australian 
Grand  Prix. 

In  sweltering  conditions 
at  the  Albert  Park  circuit 
Ferrarl’s  No.  1 driver  ended 


David  Lacey 

Whistle-stop 
tour and  a 
growing  list 
of  casualties 

THE  Call-out  from  the  contro- 
versial late  penally  Mike 
Reed  awarded  Chelsea  in  their 
FA  Cup  fifth-round  replay  with 
Leicester  City  10  days  ago  has 
grown  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  incident 
itself.  Directly  or  indirectly. 
Fife,  the  police,  the  BBC,  the 
judiciary  and  even  Downing 
Street  have  become  caught  up 
in  the  argument 
To  be  sure,  the  penalty  was  of 
crucial  significance  to  the  par- 
ticipants since  it  led  to  Chelsea 
reaching  this  weekend's  quar- 
ter-finals and  halved  Leices- 
ter's two-pronged  advance 
towards  Wembley.  But  it  is 
bard  to  imagine  Clement  Attlee 
or  Harold  Macmillan  being 
asked  his  opinion  on  the  matter 
during  a pre-Election 
Interview. 

It  is  to  John  Major's  credit 
that  with  his  Government  fee- 
ing defeat  by  a wider  margin 
than  anything  Chelsea  will 
suffer  this  season,  he  man- 
aged to  give  a rational  answer. 
But  the  steam  clouds  of  hyper- 
bole in  which  football  is  at 


the  day  0.4sec  ahead  of  his 
fellow  German  Heinz-Har- 
ald  Frentzen,  who  was  mak- 
ing his  debut  in  the  Wil- 
liams-RenanlL 

The  potential  of  Schu- 
macher’s new  F310B  was 
difficult  to  Judge.  These 
free  practice  sessions  are 
used  to  set  up  the  car  tor 
the  serious  business  of 
qualifying  for  grid  posi- 
tions today  and  little  more. 

Schumacher’s  time  was 


present  operating  are  getting 
out  of  control  when  a moment 
of  aberration  by  a referee  is 
caught  up  in  the  issue  of  who 
is  going  to  run  the  country. 
Someone  should  have  turned 
down  the  gas. 

As  for  the  Leicester  support- 
ers' intention  of  suing  the  FA 
for  the  distress  caused  by 
Reed's  decision,  this  one  be- 
longs in  the  category  of  A P 
: Herbert’s  Misleading  Cases,  a 
series  of  unlikely  and  hilarious 
I court  actions  which  used  to  de- 
light the  readers  afPunch. 
Given  the  FA's  sense  of  time,  it 
might  be  quicker  for  those  dis- 
gruntled fens  to  take  their  case 
straight  to  The  Hague. 

At  least  the  debate  about 
whether  referees  should  be  able 
to  check  with  a monitor  before 
making  decisions  has  been  cut 
short  by  Fife's  refusal  to  coun- 
tenance the  idea.  Sepp  Blatter, 
Fife's  general  secretary,  is  ab- 
solutely right  to  define  the 
bounds  of  TV’s  ever-growing 
influence. 

Television  already  dictates 
when  and  at  what  time  many 
big  matches  take  place.  It  can- 
not be  allowed  to  decide  how 
games  are  played,  no  matter 
what  the  Reeds,  Barbers  and 
Dansons  might  do  to 
strengthen  the  case  for  a third 
eye.  Paradoxically,  the  Reed 
business  has  drawn  fresh  atten- 
tion not  to  TV’s  coverage  but 
the  attitude  of  radio,  specifi- 
cally BBC  Radio  5 Live. 

On  those  rare  evenings  when 
one's  presence  is  not  required 
at  a game  covered  by  Sky,  the 
urge  to  admire  the  camera 
work  but  listen  to  the  radio 
commentary  is  often  irresist- 
ible. The  ear  can  take  only  so 
much  of  Andy  Gray's  imper- 
sonation of  the  Kellogg’s  Fros- 
ties  tiger  “They’re  grrrrreat!" 

The  Radio  5 team  is  all  that 
Test  Match  Special  once  was 


almost  certainly  achieved 
on  soft  compound  rubber 
and  a light  fuel  load,  a com- 
bination offering  better 
grip  and  enhanced  speed. 

Frentzen,  the  successor  to 
the  world  champion  Damon 
Htll  in  the  Williams  seat, 
was  using  harder  tyres 
with  a heavier  fuel  load  as 
his  team  experimented 
with  the  car's  set-up. 

“I  don't  know  how  much 
fuel  the  others  were  run- 


and  compresses  that  fine  bal- 
ance of  digression  and  the  need 
to  inform  into  90  minutes 
rather  than  six  hours.  Referees 
are  not  spared  if  the  commenta- 
tors feel  that  a decision  is 
harsh.  But  so  fer  nobody  has 
talked  about  “a  maggot  in  the 
golden  core  of  football”,  Danny 
Baker's  words  after  the  Reed- 
warbled  penalty. 

Later  that  evening  Reed’s 
car  was  attacked  by  a group  of 
Leicester  supporters.  While 
Baker's  bad-mouthing  of  some 
callers  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that,  his  sounding-board  for 
fans'  feelings  did  go  slightly 
overboard. 

So  Baker  has  left  one  station 
for  another  and  the  BBC, 
swapping  an  anarchist  for  an 
iconoclast,  has  replaced  him 
on  the  Saturday  lunchtime 
show  with  Richard  Littlejohn. 

Fife  apart,  the  authorities 
have  not  come  out  of  the  Reed 
affair  with  much  credit.  Baker 
was  too  much  for  some  but 
compulsive  listening  for 
others.  Either  way  the  tempta- 
tion this  evening  to  hop  from 
Mellorfluous  606  on  909  to  Talk 
Radio  on  1053  will  be  hard  to 
resist. 

The  decision  to  take  Reed 
off  the  Premiership  game  be- 
tween Chelsea  and  Leicester 
at  Stamford  Bridge  after 
police  warnings  of  a risk  to 
public  order  smacks  of  para- 
noia. Does  this  mean  that 
Reed  will  never  be  given  an- 
other match  at  Filbert  Street? 

Admittedly  Chelsea,  should 
they  win  the  FA  Cup,  might  do 
worse  than  name  a new  stand 
after  Mike  Reed.  No  doubt 
Leicester  supporters  would  go 
along  with  the  idea,  provided 
the  honour  was  posthumous. 
But  for  the  love  of  Mike,  is  it 
not  time  we  all  gave  the  poor 
bloke  a rest  Even  Whistler 
had  a mother. 


zting,”  said  Schumacher. 
“Maybe  we  had  less  than 
them,  so  that  coming  first 
today  is  a meaningless 
prize.  But  in  general  the 
car  performed  better  than  I 
expected.” 

Bfiii,  meanwhile,  spent  the 
day  readjusting  to  life  away 
from  toe  front  of  the  For- 
mula One  grid.  To  bracket 
his  new  Arrows-Yamaha  in 
that  tail-end  category  would 
be  an  exaggeration.  Yet 


Hill,  using  the  new  Bridge- 
stone tyres,  could  not  do 
better  than  13th  fastest  — 
2L5 sec  slower  than  Schu- 
macher — on  a day  punctu- 
ated by  a gearbox  breakage 
and  a quick  spin. 

“In  all  honesty  X think 
that,  if  we  can  qualify  two 
and  a half  seconds  away 
from  the  front  of  the  grid, 
that  would  be  a good  result 
for  us  right  now,”  he  said. 

Jean  Alesi  wound  up  third 


fastest  in  his  Benetton  with 
the  championship  favourite 
Jacques  Villeneuve  fourth 
in  the  other  Williams.  What 
should  have  been  the  Cana- 
dian's fastest  lap  of  the  day 
was  spoiled  when  he  was 
blocked  by  the  slow  Lola- 
Ford  of  an  Italian  newcomer 
Vincenzo  SospirL 
Ralf  Schumacher,  the 
younger  brother  of 
Michael,  produced  an  out- 
standing fifth  fastest  time 


on  his  debut  with  the  Jor- 
dan-Peugeot  team. 

The  best  placed  Briton 
was  Eddie  Irvine  In  the 
other  Ferrari,  who  finished 
fifth  fastest,  ahead  of  Ger- 
hard Berger’s  Benetton  and 
David  Coulthard's  McLaren- 
Mercedes. 

WORU>  CHAMPIONSHIP  ODDS 

(William  Hilt)  4-6  Vilionauvp.  4-1  M 
Schumacher,  S-1  Fiturtrimr  10-1  Aim*. 
13-1  Boiqci.  16-1  Mahhinan;  30-1 
Cauuruud.  «-i  Irvine.  A Sehunucnor 
50-1  Pams;  66-1  Hanichaila.  Hill 
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Set  by  Fawley 

Across 

5 We  can  hear  you  who  call 
for  attention  (3-3) 

6 First  page  rlsquA?  It  brings 
in  the  loot!  (6) 

9  A little  bag  of  pot  (6) 

10  Maliciously  cunning  about 
shuffling  deck  (8) 

11  Thanks  the  team  for  a cab  (4) 

12  Copper  may  run  In  here 
when  things  get  very  heated 
(7-3) 

13  Antisocial  attitude  of  a 
swimmer  (11) 

18  MOT  price  to  change?  I'U  try 
to  come  In  first  (10) 

21  Somewhat  undervalued  fuel 

W 

22  Spicy  meat  is  right  in  Italian 
dish  — medium  one  (8) 


23  Conference  given  by 
prisoner?  What  a surprise) 

24  Wed-known  jester  In  charge 
in  royal  house  (6) 

25  Setter  now  seen  in  Hants 
town?  (6) 

Down 

1 Branch  out,  offered  ride  in 
pick-141  truck?  (S) 

2 One  who  stole  (the  swine!) 
could  get  a beating  (3-3) 

3 Original  motorway's  main 
source  of  trouble  (8) 

4 Some  bragged  about 
showing  up  a rotter  (3,3) 

5 Okl  landowner  frittered 
money  away,  at  first  (8) 

7 Cowardly  scream — a cry  of 
pain  (6) 

8 Type  of  bird,  dog  or  butterfly 
(7-4) 
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14  Bird,  common  one,  turning 
over  roofing  material  (8) 

15  Moisture  crie  found  in  materid 
for  pavement  overseas  (8) 

16  Lad  includes  effect  of  sun  In 
scientific  study  (6) 

17  Trendy  a while  ago,  like  vinyl 
records?  (6) 

19  Depart  in  panic  — it  may 
explode!  (6) 
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20  Foflow-up  meeting  about 
theatrical  production  (6) 
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